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A VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES. 



THi: rmTED states. 

THE diacovery of the Cape of Good Hope in 1487 ^ve to the navigators of that affo a srcat impnlae lor adtea» 
iuie. Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, a skiUlul navii^tor, and a man of bold and original genius, under 
the patronage of Isabella queen of Spain, departed from Palos on the 3^1 of August, 1490; on a Toyase of disced 
very, in the hope of finding a western vtkaBtieid to the Ekist Indios. He discovered the Bahama Islands, and land- 
e<l on one of them, which he called St. Salvaaor,on the 12th of October in the same year. When the success of 
Columbus was known in Europe, the king of England di)»patchcd two natives of Yemcc, John and Sebastian Ca- 
l)ot, father and son, on a voyage of discovery. They arrived in Newfoundland in June, 1497, proceeding thence 
they discovered the continent of America, and traversed its coast from the 57 deg. north latitude to Fbrioa. On 
the discoveries made by the Cabots, the Elnglish founded their claim to the eastern part of North America. 

America derived its name from Americus Vespucius, a Florentine, who, with an adventurer from Portugal, 
in 1499 \isited the continent at Paria in theSthaegree of north latitude, and published on his return, an account 
of his voyage, and a description of the country. The first, but unsuccessful attempt to plant a colony within 
the limits of the United States, was made in 1502; in some part of South Carolina, by an illustrious Frenchman, 
Jasper Coligni, for the purpose of securing an asylum for tne protestants from the persecution of the cath<dic8 
in France. In 1504 several navigators from France came to fish on the banks of Newfoundland. 

In 1524 a Florentine, in the employment of France, visited this continent, and it is supposed that he entered 
the harbor of New-York. For many years following the coast of North America was visited by Europeana 
for the purpose of fishing, and trading with the natives, but not for settlement In 1540 the French made an 
unsuccessful attempt to plant a colony in Canada. The gallant Sir Walter Raleigh made several unsuccessful 
attempts to plant a colony in Carolina, in 15&i and the three following years. His maiden queen Elizabeth 
called this country Virginia. The first direct voyage from Europe to New England was made by Bartholomew 
Gosnald in 1602. He gave the name to Cape Cod, and erected a fort on an island in Buzzard's bay, the ruins of 
which were lately visilSe. 

In 1603 and lw)5 Penobscot and Massachusetts Bays were explored, and the riven on that coast discovered. 

In 1606, King James divided the country of Virginia, then considered as extending from the southern boundary 

of Carolina to the northern boundary of Maine, into two districts, — North and South Virginia; the former he 

granted, by lettcn patent, to Thomas Hanham and his associates under the style of the Plymouth Company ; 

the other he granted to Sir Thomas Gbtcs and his associates, under the style of the London Company. The 

I memben of these companies were principally merchants, whose objects were trade with the natives and the 

4 discovery of the precious metals. Before tne date of these letters patent the king of France had granted to Sieur 

•j. De Monts all the territory from New Jersey to Nova Scotia, then called Acadia. In 1604 the French made a 

settlement on the Bay of Fundy and called it Port Roval ; and in 1606 they founded Cluebec, the capital of 

' Canada. Colonies bcin<Gr planted in many parts of the l/nited States by people of various nations of Europe, the 

C~ English, either by the right of prior discovery, or by the sword obtained jurisdiction over them all as early na 

^ 1664. Although these colonies from the time of their settlement to the treaty of Aix La Chapelle in 1748 were 

much anoycd by their French neighboure and the Indians^ still they grew very rapidly and added much to the 

wealth ana power of the British nation. Their settlements extended along the whole of their coast, but not fu 

into the wilderness. 

The settlements of the French reached from the mouth of the river St Lawrence to MontreaL They had 
erected forts and trading houses on Lake Ontario, had planted New Orieans at the south, had discovered the 
river Mississippi, and cmimed the territory on its bordere with its tributary streams and its delightful valleys. 

The efforts of the French to connrct their northern and southern possessions by a line of forts along the 
lakes, the Ohio, and down the Mississippi, produced the war of 1754 which terminated in the capture of Gluebec 
by the English, September 13, 1,759 ; the possession of all the Canadian posts in 1760, and a cession by France 
to England of all the northern settlements belonging to the former in America, by a treaty of peace made at Paris^ 
February 10, 1763. This war cost Great Britain and her American colonies much blood and treasure. Whilst 
the British looked down on the colonists with a spirit of pride and domination, the colonists, with the bold spirit 
of the New England fathers, counted their own resources, and learnt lessons of liberty. 

In 1764 Great Britain commenced a series of measures for taxing her American colonies, without allowinff 
them the right of representation in Parliament. The colonies opposed those measures with great firmness ana 
eloquence, at the safne time not abandoning their loyalty, until 1775, when, finding their country invaded by 
British troops, and forbearance no longer a virtue, they flew to arms, trusting in God and their own resouixxa. 
The skirmish at Lexington on the 19th of April 1775, and the battle of Bunker Hill on the 17th of June 
following, told a story worthy of freemen. As early as September 5, 1774 a continental congress was held at 
Philadelphia. All tne 13 colonies attended by their delegates, excepting Georgia. Peyton Randolph was choeen 
president, Charles Thompson, secretary. 

This congress met a^in in May 1775 at the same placej when John Hancock of Boston, the pfoscribed 

Satriot, was chosen president. On the 15th of June following this Congress elected George Waanington, a 
elegate from Virginia, commander in chief of the American forces. 

Soon after this, most of the colonies esfablished governments of their own, acknowledging no source of 
power but the people, and expressed, by their delegates to the continental congress, their wish to be considered 
sovereign and independent states. On the 7th of June, 1776, a resolution to that eflect was proposed to that 
body by Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, and seconded by John Adams of Massachusetts. A committee 
composed of Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston, was appointed to draft it; and on the 
4th of July, 1776, the memorable Declaration of Independence was adopted by a band of patriots and heroei^ 
the last survivor of whom was Charles Carroll, of CarroUton, who died Not. 14, 1832. 

The 13 states^ united by ardent patriotism, courageously encountered the horrora and suflerings of a seven 
years* war, and under the guidance of the intrepid Washington, were rewarded with triumpluint succeas. 
In 17^ the British made overtures of peace, hostilities ceased ; and on the 3rd of September 1783 a treaty o# 
peace was concluded at Paris by John Adams, Benjamin Franklin and Henry Laurens. 

In 1787 a convention of most of the states met at Philadelphia to revise their old articles of confedentioiv 
and form a constitution better adapted to their present condition. A constitution was formed, which waa 
aflerwards sanctioned by the people of the several states, and which, with some amendments, is now in force. 

This constitution connects the states more closely together by establishing a general and supreme government, 
composed of a legislative, an executive, and a judicial department. The first consists of a senate and house ot 
representatives, and is atyUxl the congress. The memben of the house are choeen by the people, and hoU 
their office two years. They are apportioned among the states according to the number of^ innabitanta, as 
ascertained every tenth year, deducting two fifths of the slaves. The ratio as establiahed under the census of 
1830, is one for every 47,700. 

Thesenaton are the representatives of the states in their sovereign capacity and are choeen for six yean by 
tlie state legislatures, each choosing two. The executive power is vested in a president appointed by electors^ 
of whom each state appoints a number equal to its representatives in congress, and also two more in such manner as 
the legislature may direct. The president is elected for four yean : he is commander in chief of the land and 
naval forcua ; he nominates to the senate all ofiScers of the general government ; and witli the advice and consent 
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of ttttt body, ntifiet trmfiML A vioe preiklent it chosen in the tame mnnner and ft>r (he tame Irnn, to psiform 
all the dooet of pr^ident when that office it ^racant by death, resignation or removal The vice president it 
ez-officio president of the senate. The judicial power of the United States it vetted in a Supreme Court, and 
such inferior oourtt as congress may establish : It extends to all cases arising under the constitution, the laws 
of congress, and treaties of the United States ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime Jurisdiction, to all 
controversies between citizens of different states, and between foreigners and citizens of the United States. 
The Judges hold their offices during good behaviour. Neither this constitution, nor a history of the revolutionary 
war can be given here ; they are a part of the records of immortal &me; and, next to the book of inspiration 
should be ovmed and understood by every child of America. 

The government under its new craanization commenced operations at New-York on the 4th of March 1789. 
The electors unanimously chose ai weir president, " the Man first in wd)r, first in peace, and first in the hearta 
of his countrymen." 

The commercial treaty made with Great Britain by John Jay of New- York in 1794 ; advocated by the 
Hamiltons and Ameses of that day, and sanctioned by Washington, laid the comer stone of American commer- 
cial prosperity. 

With the exception of the bloodless insurrection of Shays in Massachusetts in 1786, and that in Pennsylvania 
in 1794, the momentary war with the French Directory in 1798, memorable more for its standing army and direct 
taxes than for any military achievements ; the collision with the Barbary states in 1804 and 5, in which Deca- 
tur, Elaton and others, gained unfiiding laurels; and of those wars with the natives, the fee simple proprietors 
of the toil, who sUll inhabit its distant borders ; the United States enjoyed^for a series of years, unexampled peace* 
prosperity and happiness. 

In 18(n the Bntish nation had become as much the tyrant of the ocean as Napoleon had of the continent of 
Europe. American commerce was (Hsturbed in every sea. On the 22nd of December 1807, the government 
of the United States commenced a system of embargo and non-intercourse laws, of the wisdom of which some 
wise men have doubted. The two champions in Europe continuing at war, our gallant seamen impressed 
our coasts invaded, and our commerce with foreign nations almost annihilated, the government of the United 
States remonstrated with the French and English cabinets, and after much vain nesotiation, war was declared 
against Great Britain on the 18th of June 1812. This war, although of doubtful expediency, resulted in relieving 
the British nation of all doubt in regard to American naval prowess. Peace was concluded at Ghent on the 
Si4th of December 1814, and ratified by the United States on the 17th of February following. 

Besides the territory of the British colonies, acquired by the United States, in their conmct for independence, 
much has been added to their dominions by the purchase of the Louisiana territory of France, in April 1803 ; by 
the cession of the Floridas by S^iain in 1819, and by various treaties, compromises and battles with oiflercnt tribes 
of Indians, atdiflferent periods. 

The immense Territory of the United States is bounded as follows : vis. E. and S. E. by the Atlantic ocean ; 
S.by the Gulf of Mexico; S. W. by the Mexican States; W. by the Pacific oc(»in, anid N. by the Russian 
and British territories ip North America, This extensive region has the following limits : commencing on 
Passamaquoddy bay, at the mouth of the St Croix River, and thence along the Atlantic ocean to Florida point, 
1800 miles ; thence along the Gulf of Mexico to the mouth of the Sabine river, 1100 miles ; from the mouth of 
the Sabine, in common with the Mexican States to the Pacific ocean, 2300 miles : along the Pacific ocean from 
Lat. 42^ to about 49*^ N. 500 miles; due E. from the Pacific ocean on Lat. 49° N. on the Russian territories 
to the Rocky or Chippewan mountains, 600 miles ; thence in common with British North America, to the 
mouth of the St. Croix, 3000 miles ; having an entire outline of 9,300 mifes. 

The District of Maine, so called, until it became an independent state in 1820, had been connected with 
Massachusetts in all its political and social relations. The celebrated John Smith made an unsuccessful 
attempt to settle this country in 1614. The first permanent lodgement of the whites in this state was made 
from the Plymouth colony at York, in 1630. Emigration to this state has been more slow than to those 
of a milder climate ; yet perhaps there b no state in the union, that promises more independence from ite 
ovni natural strength and resources than Maine. Its first settlers were a race of men with good minds, stout 
bearte and strong arms ; by them and their sons the stately forests were converted into an article of commerce, 
of immense value ; thus preparing large portions of the soil for its ultimate staples, — wheat, beef, and wool. 
The St Croix, Sheepecot, Androscoggin, Saco and other rivers, with the noble Penobscot and Kennebec, 
flowing into the sea on her extensive coast, meeting at their mouiis many delightful bays, with islands of 
romantic beauty, where good harbours abound ; together witli her fine ships, and hnrdy sailors, give to Maine 
peculiar advantages for navigation and the fisheries. Portland is the most important mart of tfadc in tliis state, and 
nat a fine harbour near the sea. Augusta, at the head of sloop navigation on the Kennebec, 45 miles from ito 
mouth, in lat. 44° 17 N. and Ion. 69" 50' W. is a beautiful town, and is now become the capital of the state. 

The bank capital of this state is $2,170,000. In 1826 there were 138,000 children in Maine, between 4 and 
21 years of age, of which about 102,000 attended school. The annual expenditure is about $138,000. Every 
town within the stete is obliged by law to raise annually, a sum equivalent at least to 40 cents from each person 
within the town, for the support of common schools. Large tracts of very excellent land in this state, and many 
beautiful islands in the bays on its coast, are for sale on ravourablc terms to purchasers. 




Atlantic 

and 66°'. 

:Ari:^¥-HAMpsHiRl:; 

This State was first peopled bjr Europeans, by virtue of a grant from the Plymouth Company to John 
Mason and Ferdinando Gorges, in 1G22. Their first locations wore at Little Harbour, on the west side of 
Piscataqua river, and at Cocneco, now Dover. In 1G31 the first hou»e was built at Portsmouth. In 1638 
Exeter was settled. In 1641 the first settlers formed a coalition with Massachusetts, and remained connected 
with that colony until 1679. In 1719 about 100 fumiUes from the north of Ireland settled at Londonderry : 
They introduced the foot spinning wheel, the manufacture of linen, and the culture of potatoes. In 1776 
this colony led the van in forming a constitution of her own, founded on the free suffrages ofthe people. New- 
Hampshire is more mountainous tlmn any of her sister states, yet she boasts of larffe quantities of luxuriant inter- 
vaL Her high lands produce food for cattle of peculiar swectncj^ ; and no where can be found the necessa- 
ries conveniences, ana luxuries of life, united, in greater abundance : cattle and wool are its principal staples. 
This state may be said to be the mother of New-England rivers. The Connecticut, Merrimac, Saco, Andros- 
oogrin and Piscataqua receive the most of their waters from the high hinds of New-Hampshire : whilst the former 
washes the western boundary of the state nearly 170 miles, the hitter pierces its oentre,and at its mouth forms 
the beautiful harbour of Portemouth, a depot of the American navy. 

These majestic rivers with their tributary streams afibrd this state an immense water power, of which 
oianufiu^urers, with large capitals, avail themselves. This state suffered much during the French and Indian 
wara and did much in the cause of independence. From her cloud capped White Mountains, (the highest 
summit of which is Mount Washington, the loftiest elevation in the United States, 6234 fcet above the level of 
the sea,) or her majestic MonadnocK, a vast and diversified landscape can be seen. 

Bank capital, 1^2,^03,665 This state raises annually S90,000 for the support of common schools, and 
DM a hteraiy fund of a considerable amount derived from a tax on bank capital 

This state is bounded north by LowerCanada, east by Maine^ south east by the Atlantic ocean and Massa- 
chusetts, south by Massachusetts, ami west and north west by Vermont. Situated between 42° 42' an«* 45® 
14 North Lat and 72^ 27' and 70<' 3y W. Lon. Portsmouth Lirht, Lat. 43° 4' N. Lon: 70*^ 46' W. 

Connecticut river rises on the border of Lower Canada, in lat. 45:10 N. and meete the ocean in lat. 41: 
16. This river is boatable above Hartford 200 miles. It passes tlurouffh a basin of about 12,600 square 
Alias of fine alluvial land, and is spotted on eacii aide with towns and villages of superior beauty. 



The territory of this state was onginany claimed by MaeMchuaetta, and afterwarda both by Wew^ Hamp a htw 
and New York. In 1777 the people inhabiting this territory declared themselvea independent, and fonned • 

fforemment of their own. Altnough this fourteenth state was not admitted into the union until after the rero- 
Qtionary contest was over, yet she vigorously resisted British oppression. Bennington, its'oldeat town, was 
chartered by Benning Wentworth, Grovemor of New Hampriure, in 1749. A range of mountains cotered 
with spruce, hemlock and other evergreens divides this state nearly in its centre ; hence its name ; and beooa 
the epithet " Green Mountain Boys," celebrated for their bravery m the war of independence. 

From these mountains many rivers take their rise ; the most important are, Otter Creek, Onion, La Moelfe 
and Michiscoui, which empty into Lake Champlain, on the west ; and West, White and Passumsic, which pass 
to the Connecticut on the east This state is venr fertile and produces all sorts of grain in great abundance. 
CatUe of various kinds are raised here with great fecility. Wool b becoming an important staple in this state. 
Manufiustures flourish on many of the delightful streams of Vermont, and its hills produce marble of saperior 
eaeeUence. The scenery of this state is very romantic and beautiful ; the air is pure and healthftil ; the people 
industrious, intelligent, hospitable. A trip to Middlebury, from any point of the compass, is exceedingly 
agreeable. The trade of this state on the west passes to New- York by Lake Champlain, the northern canal 
and Hudson river ; that on the east to Connecticut river. Some of the trade of this state reaches Boston 110 
miles S. E. of Windsor, and 210 miles S. E. of Burlington, on Lake Champlain: some also reaches Montreal 
100 miles N. of Burlington. Freight from Burlington to New- York, 391 miles, $5 per ton. 

The state is bounded north by Lower Canada, E. by Connecticut river, south by Massachusetts, and W. 
by New-York. Situated between 42<' 44' and 45 North LaL and 73<' l& and 71'' W W. Longitude. 

A rail-way from Boston to lake Ontario is in contemplation. An enterprize of this kind, well worthy the 
consideration of the intelligent citizens and capitalists of Massachusetts, New-Hampshire and Vermont, will greatly 
benefit those states, and make Boston a powerful competitor with New-York, for a large portion of the immense 
northern and western trade. 

Vermont has 13 banks, whose aggregate capital is about a milJUon of dollars. About $100,000 is annoaOy 
raised in this state for the support (h common schools. Vermont has a literary fund of about $25^000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

This state, the parent of all of the New England colonies, was fint permanently settled by Europeans at 
Plymouth on the 22d of December, 1620, by a sturdy band of 101 independents, the persecuted subjects ol 
king James the first of England. Another colony, under the style cf the Massachusetts Bay colony, was planted 
at Salem, in 1628. These colonies remained separate till 1686, when both cok>nies were depnyed of their 
charters. In 1692 they were united into one colony under a new charter. 

The country, now the New- England states, was formerly called North Virsinia, but owine to the fitvoraUe 
representations of it made by the celebrated John Smith, who visited Massachusetts bay in 1614, it has ever 
since, in compliment to its luxuriance and beauty, borne its present name. 

During the Indian and French wars, Massachusetts expended much bk)od and treasure ; — on her soil the 
first span of American independence was lighted, and her arm was the strongest in the combat for its achieye- 
ment. This state has about 40 millions of dollars invested in manufiicturing stock ; more than 20 millions 
<^ dollars in bank capital, and about 8 millions in insuranee stock. A great variety and amount of manufiictured 
articles are exported from this state; also fish, whale-oil, lumber, heet, pork and oUier productions of the see 
and soiL Her literary, religious and charitable institutions are the pride of Massachusetts* Within a few 
years Boston alone has expended nearly two millions of dollars for objects of that character, exclusive of an 
annual expenditure of about $200,000 for the support of public and private schools. 

At present Massachusetts has no school fund, but from the wisdom of her legislature no doubt can be enter- 
tained that one will soon be established from the sums lately received and still due from the national treasnry. 

Although Massachusetts cannot boast of her navij^ble rivers, canals and railways to fiunlitate the ctMnmeree 
of her capital; yet she can boast of the most beautiful bay on the map of the western world ; of her noble 
streams n>r water power ; of her luxuriant vales, of her granite hills, of ner ships, and the maUrioL for building 
them ; and of her gallant sailors who traverse evexy sea, and who well understand the uses of the hook, harpoon 
and cannon. 

This state is bounded north by Vermont and New-Hampshire ; east by the Atlantic ocean ; south by 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, and west by New-York. Situated between 41^ 31^ and 42^ 53^ North Let. 
and 73* 17' and 69° 48^ W. Lon. Cape Cod Light House bin N. Lat. 42« & and W. Lon. 70*' 7. 

^. ^ . .. RHODE-ISLAWDe 

The Father of this state was Roger Williams, a man remarkable for his benevolence, justice, and pacific policy. 
He was banished from the Plymouth colony for avowing the doctrine of the equal toleration ofall reugioiis 
sects in the same political communit^r. He purchased lands of the Indians at Moosehausic, where, in 1636^ with ' 
his followers he laid out a plantation, and which place, in grateful acknowledgment of the kiniliy^fif of 
heaven, he called Providence. 

In 1^ William Coddington and others followed Williams and settled the bland of Rhode-Island. By the 
wise policy of Williams towards the Indians, and his respect to all sects of reUgion, this colony was rendeied 
exceeding prosperous. 

This smallest state in the union possesses great advantages for commerce and manufkctures, and the 
enterprize of its citizens leads them to neglect neither. There is perhaps no place in the worid where Tritons and 
spinning jennies strive so harmoniously for victory. 

Rhode Island b celebrated for its mild and salubrious dimate, which b thought peculiarly fitvorable to female 
beauty. 

Thb state has a bank capital of upwards of 6 millions, and pays annually $10,000 for the maintainance of 
free schools. It b worthy of remark that this b the only state in the union which b without a vmtten congtitn- 
tion. Its government is founded on the charter of Charles 2d in 1663. 




Light 

COWWECTICUT. 

The Plymouth Com{)any in England granted thb territory to the Earl of Warwick in 1630, who, in the follow 
ing year, assigned it to Viscount Say and Seal, and L.ord Brook, but it was first settled by the whites at Wind 
sor, by a party from tlie Plymouth colony, in 1630. Hartford and Weathersfield were settled by parties fimn 
Dorchester, Cambridge, and Watertown, Massachusetts, in 1635 and 1636. 

The Dutch claiming thb country, as belonging to the New Netheriands, it was a subject of strife between 
them and the Englbh until 1650, when a treaty of amity and partition was made. In \&S a party firom Enff> 
land pbnted a colony at New-Haven, which remained unconnected with that on Connecticut river until 16(^ 
when they were united. Blessed with a salubrious climate and a fertile country of hill and dale, the peocile 
of tlib state prolnibly enjoy as much happiness as b allotted to any part of the human fiimily. Her population 
b always full, and although her domain is not extensive, no Atbntic state has sent so many of her cniloren, oar 
so large a share of intellcHrtual wealth to the western country, as Connecticut. 

If the love of liberty, literature and the arts, of social feehng and moral worth has an asylum on earth, Con^ 
nccticut may boast that it b to be found within her bosom. 




Thb state b bounded north by Massachuaetts ; east by Rhode-Island ; south by Long Island aoimd^ 
west by New-York. Situated between 40« 58' and 42*» 1' N. LaL and 72*> 37' and 71® 4^ YT ^Usou l&snftl 
l^ht house, at the cast end of Long Island,b in Lat. 4P 4' ^^indliOU.lV \% \^ . 
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NBW-TORK* 

HeniT Hudfon, an Englkhmcn, miling in the Dutch iiervice, dkooTored Lcmg Uand, the harbour 
of New-Vork, and the noble river that bean his name, in the year 1609. The Dutch built Fort Onnse, at 
Albany, and commenced a settlement on Manhattan Island in 1613. The Dutch claimed all the country 
between the Connecticut and Delaware rivers and called it New-Netherlands. The English had always con- 
tested the right of the Dutch to this territory, and in 1664, Charles II. of England having granted to the Duke 
of York and Albany all the country between Nova Scotia and Delaware bay, the New Netherlands came into 
ihe poesesidon of the English. Fort Orange was then called Albany, and Manhattan, or New- Amsterdam, 
New-York. New- York stands unrivalled by any of her sister states in the union of those things which consti- 
tute the prosperity of a people. Uer central situation, her exceUent climate, her fertile and extensive territory, 
her na viable rivers, her inland seas, her mighty cataracts and never iiiiling streams ; together with the proximity 
of her chiefcity to the ocean, all afford her the greatest advantages in agriculture, commerce and manu&ctures. 
IVbat the hand of nature has withheld from New-York, the genius of her Chntons and Fultons has supplied. 
Already more than six hundred miles of canal intersect her l^utiful domain, linking river to river, and ming- 
ling the waters of the Atlantic with those of the northern and western lakes. Alr^y nearly one hundred 
steam boats move through her waters with an average speed of about ten miles ah hour, propelling an 
aggregate burthen which would require a power of between four and five thousand horses. This state produces 
in great abundance all the staple commodities and luxuries common to the climate, the surplus of which, and 
iKtge quantities from other states, find an easy access to the great mart of New- York. The salt springs at 
Onondaga Lake, at the villages of Salina, Syracuse, Liverpool and Geddes, produce a large revenue to the state ; 
and the mineral waters at Ballston and Saratoga give health to many, and pleasure to afi that visit them. 

The rapid increase of this state in wealth and population, the magic growth of villages and cities along the 
Knee of nver, lake and canal communication, and the corresponding development of political and intellectual 
power, render the history of New- York in the highest degree valuable and interesting. 

The enterprising Mr.* Hugh White, from some pert of New England, made the first setUement at Whilestown, 
Oneida county, 100 miles west of Albany, in 1784. At that time the country to the north and west of that 
place, even to the great lakes, was a dense forest inhabited only by savages and wild beiiMs. In 1830 the county 
of Oneida had a population of 71,326 ; bank and insurance rapital $1,100,000, and 15 cotton factories employing 
968 hands, makmg annually $525,000 worth of goods. The Oriskany woollen &ctory, in this county, makes 
annually $130,000 worth of goods. Utica, Rome and Whitesborough are the county towns. Population of 
Utica 8323, Rome 4360, WMtestovni 4410. 

The county of Monroe, 160 miles west ofWhitcstown (by the canal) has a population of 49,862. 50,201 
acres of wheat were cut in this county in 1830, supposed to have averaged 20 bushels to the acre. The largest 
village in this county is Rochester, 7 miles S. of laKe Ontario at the tails of Grenesee river, in the towns of 
Brixton and Gates, and was firstsettled in 1812. This village has now a population of 94^« 519,725 barrelsof 
flour were shipped from this place on the canal and down the lake from August 20th 18^ to December 1st 1830. 

In 1830, 1512 vessels arrived at New-York from foreign ports, of which 1366 were American, 92 British, 7 
Spanish, 12 Swedish, 2 Hamburg, 5 French, 8 Bremen, k Haytian, 9 Danish, 2 Brazilian, 2 Dutch, and 1 
Portuguese. The revenue of the customs, the same year, was about 13 millions of dollars. The number of 
passragers brought by the above vessels was 30,224. The number of arrivals at New- York from foreign ports 
in 1829 was 1310— passengers, 16064. At the port of New- York, in 1830, the amount of registered tonnage of 
American vessels engaged in foreign commerce was 284,169 tons : do. engaged in the coasting trade, 39,600 
tons. Licensed vessels engaged in the roasting and river trade, 90,294 tons — and licensed for the iLsherieR 457 
tons. In 1830 there were exported from N. Y. 304,352 barrels of wheat flour, 174,182 bushels of com, 12,0!)9 
tierces flax seed, 23,765 barrels pot and pearl ashes, 104,940 bales of cotton, and 5,306 packages of domestic 
cotton goods. 

This state is bounded north by Lower Canada, east by Vermont Massachusetts and Connecticut ; south 

' New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and west and north west by Upper Canada. Between 40^ 30^ and 45" 

. Lat. and 7^ 55' and 19° 50^ W. Lon. Sandy Hook lighthouse, at the southern entrance of N. Y. harbour, 
k 18 miles from the city of N. Y. and in Lat. 40° 30* N. and Lon. 73° 54* W. 

This state was first settied by the Danes, at Bergen, about the year 1624. This country was inhabited br 
the Swedes and Dutch for many ^ean. The soil of this state is not naturally well adapted to agricul- 
tural pursuits, much of the land being either marsh v or sandy ; yet its proximity to two of the krgest 
markets in the IJnit^ States, and the industry of its inhabitants have rendered it exccedingljr productive oTall 
sorts of fruits and vegetables common to the cumate, together with grain and meats of various kinds. This state 
has many riven navigable for snoall vessels. The beautiful fall of tO feet perpendicular on the Passaic river at 
Paterson, 14 miles N. W. from New-York, and 15 miles N. of Newark, is finely adapted, and well improved for 
manufacturing purposes. 

Amboy, in Lat AO"" 3V N. and W. Lon. 74® 11^ at Uie mouth of the Raritan river, 23 mOes firom New-York ; 
hmd-locked by Staten Island, and approachable from the sea by almost any wind, has one of the best harboun on 
the continent. This state has abundant mineral resources, particularly iron of an excellent quality. 

This state has a bank capital of upwards of 5 millions ; and in 18^ a school fund of about $246,000. From 
the school fund, and a tax on the bank capital, a liberal appropriation is made for common schools in this state. 

This state is bounded north by New-York ; east by the Atlantic ocean and New-York ; south by £>elaware 
bay ; and west by Pennsylvania. Situated between 38® 57 and 41" 22" north Lat. and 75° 25^ and 73® 52 
W. Lon. C. May, opposUe C. Henlopen, DeU L. 38® 56'N. Lon: 74® 37' W. 

William Penn. the founder of this powerful state, was the son of Sir William Penn, an admiral in the 
British navy. He united himself with the society of Friends, then a persecuted sect in England. For services 
rendered by his father, king Charies the second, in 1681, gave him a tract of land in the western world, and 
called it Pennsylvania. Penn, with about 2000 followen knded at New Castie, on the Delaware, in 1682. 
and proceeding up the river, planned Philadelphia, *Hhe city of brotherly love," and erected about 80 buildings 
in the same year. The piety, jihilanthropy, and wisdom of its founder, the fertility of its soil, the healthiness 
of its climate, the pacific oispositionof the natives, and the lessons of experience derived by the setUement of 
other colonies in earlier days and under more rigorous skies, all conspired to render this colony the most pros- 
perous of any of which history gives an account Penn died in 1718 aged 74 yean. 

The resources of this state are inunense ; and the character of the people is well calculated to give them a 
proper direction. The beautiftil Delaware, and other navigable waten of Pennsylvania, its canals and fine 
toads furnish Philadelphia with a great amount of domestic exports, and render it one of the most important maris 
of foreign and domestic commerce in the United States. 

Pennsylvania is the greatest, manufacturing state in the union, and Philadelphia takes the like rank among 
oior manu&cturing cities. Thu state yields to no other in the variety and extent of its mineral treasures, par- 
ticularly in its exhauRtless mines of anthracite and bituminous coaL It would also be unjust to omit honourable 
mention of the extensive and costly system of canals and railways, which arc cither completed or in progress, 
under the patronage of the state, for which, and other internal improvements 15 million of dollan are already 
expended or appropriated. The Bank capital of this state is $12,815, 334. Hanisburg, its capital town is 98 
miles W. N. W. of Philadelphia. 

This state is bounded north by New-York; east by New Jersey; south east by Delaware; south by 
Maiyland and Virginia ; and west by Virginia and Ohio. Situated Mtween 3dO 43' and 45^ 12' N. Lat. and 
73® 35^ and 80® 26^ W. Lon. Cape He^open, at tiie south entrance of Delawara bay, is in Lat 38® 55^ N 
•nd Lon. 75® W. 
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The finl Enropeans that wttled this state were a party of Swedw and FhiM, wha,iinto the mtronMe <tf 
Ghutavns Adolphus landed at Cape Henlopen in 1627. They purchaaed lands of the Indians on both sides of 
the river Delaware, and settled themselves at Lewistown, and at the mouth of Christiana Creek, near Wihninjjton. 
In 1655 the Dutch took possession of this country, and retained it until the New-Netherlands were siibjuga- 
ted by the English in 1664. This country was formerly called the «' Territories" and afterwards the " three 
Lower Counties on Delaware'^ and for many years was under the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania. 

The name of this state, of the bay and nver, is derived from I^rd De la War, one of the first settlen of 
Virginia. This state is generally low and level, is chiefly agricultural, and produces all the staples and luxu- 
ries common to ita climate, particulariy wheat, of which large quantities are floured and exported. The people 
of this state have always been as celebrated for their patriotism as the "Delaware regiment" wasfinr its 

An important work has lately been completed, the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, which croesea the 
northern part of the state, and umtes the two great bays by sloop navigation. , . ^ , . .„ 

This state has a school fiind of $170,000. No district is enUtled to any share of this fund, that wiU not raiac 
by taxation, a sum equal to ita share of the income of the fund. Bank capital $1,050,000. 

This state is bounded norUi by Pennsylvania ; east by Delaware river, Delaware bay, and the Atlantic 
ocean ; and south and west by Maryland. Situated between 28^ 29^ and 39<' 50^ N. Lat. and 74'' 56' and 
75P40'W.Lon. 

MARinLAND. , _ ^ ,^, 

Ahoot 900 Roman Catholics from England, under a grant from Charles the first to Lord Baltunore, were 
the first white settlers in this state. They arrived at the mouth of the Potomac in February. 1634, and purchased of 
thi Indians a large village where St Mary's now stands : Lord Baltimore died in 1676, much honoured and beloved. 

This colony was an asylum for the persecuted of religious secta from all parte of the world ; which circum- 
etance, with the hospitality of the natives, the fruitfulness of its soil, and the mildness of ita climate, tended 
greatly to its eariy growth and prosperity. This state is well watered by many rivers emptying into its spacious 
Chesapeake bay, affording many taciUties for the navigation of larjgeand small craft. The soil of this state is 
adapted to the growth of aU sorta of grain, and other commodities smted to ita latitude. Ita exporta of flour and 
other bread stufis are immense ; toracco is also a staple article. 

The genuine white wheat, and the bright kites foot tobacco, are said to be neculiar to Manrland. 
Ita beautiful capital city, Baltimore, is now an important mart of trade ; and when her splendid internal im- 
provementa are completed, will be one of the most nivourable positions for foreign and domestic commerce in the 
U. S. Cape Henry, the S. point of entrance into the Chesa^kc bay is in N. Lat, 36® 58' and W. Lon. 75® 55^. 

The capital of this state is Annapolis, 30 miles S. of Baltimore. Bank capital about 10^ millions. The 
■chool fund is derived fipom $75,000 paid by the U. S. for advances made by Maryland during the late war, 
and by a tax of 20 cento on every $100 bank capital. 

This state is bounded north by Pennsylvania ; cast by Delaware, and the Atlantic ocean ; south and west 
hy Virginia. Situated between 38° and 39® 43^ North Lat and 75® 15' and 79® 25'wcBt Lon. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

In the year 1790 the states of Maryland and Virginia ceded to the U. S. the territory of this district for the 
purposes of a nationd capital ; and in 1800 it became the seat of the general government of the United States. 

This district is delightfully situated on both sides of the Potomac. The land is finely elevated, rather 
sterile, but pleasantl^diversified by hill and dale. The climate \s esteemed very healthy. The mean tempers- 
ture is about 55® of Fahmnheit. The city cf Washington is not only the capital of the nation but also of the 
district. It is under the irouiediate government of congress. Georgetown and Alexandria are within ita limita. 

The capital b in Lat. 38® 62' 45'^ N. and 76® 55' 30" W. Lon. from Greenwich. The Capitol in Wash- 
ington is a massive building of the Corinthian order, of firee-stone, about 350 feet in front, which, with the presi- 
dent's house, and offices for the several departments, is in a style suited to the convenience and dignity of their 
obi«;t8. 

The English made an inroad upon this district and either destroyed or much damaged the public buildings at 
Washington on the 24th of August 1814. The trade of this district is considerable ; but it will doubtless be 
much augmented when the canal from Washington to the Ohio is completed. 

The Congress of the United States meeta at Washington on the first Monday of December annually, unless 
it is otherwise provided by law. 

TIRGINIA. « 

Three ships with one hundred and five persons, under the command of Christopher Newport, in the service of 
the LK>ndon Comjpany, having on board Captain Gosnald and other men of standing, arrived from England at 
the mouth of the Chesapeake bay on the 36th of April, 1607. On the 13th of May following they landed and 
settled at Jamestown, on James river. The object of these adventurers was partly curiosity to see a new race 
of beings; but chiefly to acquire wealth by fincung silver and gold, with which this country was supposed to 
abouiuL Among these adventurers was John Smith, a man of great boldness of character, and one who had 
been well school^ in the knowledge of human nature both by travelling and adversity. 

Nofth America was then a vrildemess, inhabited only by a race of men who had no written language, and no 
tradition whereby their origin can be known. They hved in tribes, scattered over the country, each governed by 
a cbieS, or king. They subsisted by hunting and fishing, and by cultivating small quantities of Indian com. 
They were darker in color than the Spaniard, but not so black as the negro. 

They were unacquainted with the arts, and even with the use of metals. Their weapons of war were a bow 
and arrows, a stone hatehet, or tomahawk, and a club. They were brave, and susceptible of all the best and 
worst feelings common to humanity. The colonista at first suffered exceedingly from their own improvidence, 
and^ the conduct of the natives towards them. Were it not for the extraordinary exertions and enterprize of 
Smith, and the kindness of Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, a powerful Indian king, this embryo of a 
Herculean nation would have perished. About the year 1613, Pocahontas married Mr. Rolfe, a respectable 
Virginia planter. They went to England, and after receiving from the king and aueen the honors due to her 
rank, ana their acknowledgmento for her valuable and disinterested services, she oied, leaving one child. The 
virtues and graces of this amiable woman will always live in American story ; among the best sons of Virginia 
are those who count with pride the drops of her blood circulating in their veins. In 1620 and 1621 one hundred 
and fifty young women were sent firom England and sold to the planters as wives, at prices varying fix>m 100 
to 150 pounds of tobacco, then worth three shillings the pound. About this time twenty negroes were landed 
fipom a Dutch vessel and sold for slaves ! 

In 1688 the population of Virginia was about 60,000. The &ce of this country is much diversified. The 
part towards the sea is low and level : some of it is marshy : to the west it rises by degrees and becomes moun- 
limous. The soil is quite productive, and lan^e exporta are made fifom this state ofnour, com and tobacco. 

This state is intersected by many beautifufnavigable rivers, of which the Potomac, Shenandoah, James and 
Rappahannoc are the most considerable. Vir^nia, often called the ** Ancient Dominion," is celebrated for her 
mmes and minerals ; for her curious caves, sprmgs, and natural bridges ; for the urbanity and intelligence of her 
^bens ; for her seconding the movementa for American Independence ; and, above all, for her being t^ mother 
of the Father of his country. 

T his state is bounded north by Pennsylvania and Maryland, northeast by Maryland ; east by the Atlantic 
ocean ; south by North Carolina and Tennessee ; and west by Kentucky and Onio. Situated between 36® 
33' and 40® 39' N. Lat. and 75° 35' and 83® 29' W. Lon. 

This statehasabankcapital of 95,607.000, and a Uterary Fund of $1,233,523. $45,000 of this fund Is 
aannalhr wro p r k la d to the education of the poor. This state has also a fbnd devoted to internal imrfovements 
of 99^1(X);59L The whole caoitaLeDipIoyed within this state^ in internal impcavementf^ ia aboyi 3| miJlkms, 
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*.. u «« NORTH CAROLINA. 

About the year 1645, a number of Virgiuiana took po^scMioii of tlie country north of AJbenMurte Sound. 
They appear to have lived without much regard to law. In IGOl a siatleDient was made near the Clanndoii 
river by adventurers from Massachusetts, which was abandoned by them in 1603, and their place was soon dier 
supplied by emigrants from Barbadoes. North and South Carolina were included in one grant from Charlei 
the Ist in 1630, under the name of Carolina. 

About 1675, two governments were established in Carolina under their present names, yet both were 
under the direction of the same proprietors until 1729. This country is low, level, and exceedingly manhy for 
50 or 80 miles from the sea, it then becomes mountainous. 

^ This state ]jroduces cotton, rice, tobacco, wheat, com, fine oak and pitch jMne timber. Much tar and turpen- 
tine are made in this state. Many of its rivers are navigable for a considerable distance, ibr such vessels as can 
pass the bars at their mouths. 

It is the misfortune of North Carolina that she has no good harbors. A still greater misfortune is the 
unhealthiness of her seaboard generally. The hilly and mountainous tracts, however, enjoy a salubrious climate. 
There is an uncommon variety of climate and productions within the limits of this state. Gold has of late 
yeara been found in large quantities, and it is now believed that North Carolina is the centre ol the great gokl 
renon of the United States. 

By a report of the directon of the mint to Congress for 1831, it is stated that there was receiTed from 
N. Carolina, 1^294,000 worth of gold; from Virginia, $26,000 ; and from Georgia, $176,000. Alabama 
and Tennessee furnished gold bullion to the amount of about $2,000 ; " indicating, (as the report remarks,) 
the progressiTe development of the gold region.** This section of country is naturally divided into three 
zones, presenting very distinct and appropriate features. The first is near tlie sea, and quite unhealthy. 
The second is ue sand hill tract, intenpersed with some valuable river alluvial land. The tliird is the 
hilly and mountainous tract, which is the most extensive and fertile portion. The latter and middle 
tracts are as favorable to health as any section of our country as low as forty degrees north. 

Capes Hatteras, Fear, and Look Out are on this coast, Hatterait is in Lat. 35® 15' N. and Lon. 75® 30' W, 
Much of the trade of this state passes to South Carolina and Virginia. 

This state has a bank capital of $3,700,000, and a common school fund of $70,000. The " Great Dismal 
Swamp*! ^ ^^ state, covermg about 140,000 acres, extends from Albemarle, to Pamlico Sound. A canal 
of 22| miles k>ng, 38 feet wide and 5^ feet deep passing through this swamp is in operation and greatly fedli- 
tates the trade of the state. 

This state is bounded north by ^Hrginia : east by the Atlantic ocean, south by South Carolina, and 
west by Tennessee. Situated between ^® 53' and 36® 33' North I^t. and 75® 45' and 84® W. Lon. 

SOUTH CAROLINAe 

The territory of this state and North Carolina was in the same grant from Kine Charles I. in 1630. In 1670 
the governor of Carolina planted a settlement at Port Royal, or Beaufort The Dutch, French and English, 
all trom^ different motives, made settlements in South Carolina. This country, for more than 100 miles from 
the sea, is low, abounding vrith swamps and marahes. About 150 miles west of Charieston is the ridge, a tract 
of high land, beyond which the country becomes much elevated. 

Thb state has many boatable rivers, which, vrith its safe and convenient navigation amonff a great number of 
fertile sea islands, maKes Charleston a city of mucii commercial unportance. The soil of tnis state is various, 
producing cotton, rice, indigo^ tobacco, wlieat, com, fine timber, a great variety of fruits, medicinsi plants and 
dyestnfls. 

South Carolina is eminently an agricultural state : in each of its various divisions of soil, peculiar plants can 
be reared in abundance. The climate has the heat of the tropics, and the chanj^eableneas of more northern skies. 
This state is noted lor its patriotism during the struggle for independence, and for the hospitality of its inhabitants. 

The character of the people of this 8t2e is perhaps more definitely fermed than that of any part of the U. S. 
Warm, generous and brave, they are also pasabnate and indolent 

Bank capital $6,631,833. An annual appropriation is made by the legislature of about $40,000 for the support 
of free^hools. Charieston Light L. 32® 44' N. Lon: 79® 40^ W. 

This state is bounded north and north east by North Carolina ; south east by the Atlantic ocean s and south 
west by Georgia. Situated between 32® and 35® 10' North Lat. and 78® 30* and 83® 10* West Lon. 

OEORGIAa 

In 1732| some benevolent gentlemen in England concerted a project for planting a colony in the southern 
past of the territory includea in the Carolina charter, for the purpose of transporting thither the indigent sub- 
jects of Ghreat Britain, and the persecuted protestants of all nations. General James Oglethorpe was a great 
promoter of this philanthropic scheme. In 1773, a number of emigrimts arrived and settled at Yamacraw 
utaff^ or Savannah. By tne liberality of the proprieton in extending their patronage alike to all classes of 
emigrants, as early as 1740 the number of scttlera was 2198. 

The All^hany and Apalachian mountains terminate in this State. They extend north through the Carolinas, 
Virginia, A£uyland and Pennsflvania, to the Cattskill in New-Vork. 

It is thought that the diversity of soil is mater in Georgia than in any other nngle state in the union. 
About one half is flat, alluvial land, the residue hilly or mountainous, and abundantly fertile. Many valuable 
tropical prodnctioiis can be cultivated in this state.^ Oranges, olivets, figs, and other axticles, which are stran- 
gen at tne nor^ are eaaily raised. The flat land is, however, like that of Carolina, quite unhealthy. This 
state is bounded north by Tennessee ; north east by South-Carolina ; south east by the Atlantic ocean ; south 
by Florida, and vrest by A ^b*™*- Savannah and Augusta are its chief marts of trade. Cotton and tobacco 
are its staple articles. 

This state has a bank caidtal of $6t882|349, and considerable funds fer the support of academies and 
common schools. 

Two considemble tribes of Indians reside partly within the chartered limits of this state, the Cherokees and 
Creeks. The Cherokees have made more rapid advances in the arts of civilized life than any other tribe of 
N. American T»wi"nM, In 1827 the population of this tribe was 13,563. They owned 1,277 slaves. Their 
increase fer 6 yean was 3.563. In 1801 the Mission at Spring Place was estabhshed ; since which time many 
others have been brought into sooceasful operation. 

In 1827, 500 native chUdren attended the missionary schools, all learning the English language. 

Situated between 30® 19^ and 35® North Lat and 80® 47' and 85® 42' West Lon. 

ALABAMAe 

This state is bounded north by Tennessee ; east by Greoigia ; south by Florida and the gulf of Mexico i 
and west by Mississippi Between Lat 30® 12* and 35® N. The face of'^this state u much diveraified, and 
its soil diflen in quauty from the best tw the wont That part of the state that lies along the gulf of Mexico 
is low, marshy and ssjody, and is unhealthy : about 10 miles firom the coast the country becomes more ele- 
vated and more healthy, but Icm productive. As in this section of country generally, the land decreases in 
value on receding from the rivers. This state abounds in rivers, some of'^wnich are boatable for a great 
distance. The most important of these are the Tombigbee, Alabama and Tennessee. The hitter passes through 
the northern section of the state ; and the two former, after meandering through nearly the whole extent of the 
state, M into Mobile bay, near the town of Mobile. 

All parts of this state are productive of maize; and small grain is raised in its hilly and northern parts. 
Cotton IS the chief staple. A great variety of fruits are easily cultivated here, such as the apple, pear, peach and 
plum ; and even the & and pomegranate in the lowest latitudes. 

Mobile, in N. Lat &® 40' and W. Lon. 88® 11, is the mart oftrade of this state. Itis aplace of increasing 
importance, but its growth b impeded by the sand ban at the mouth of its harbor. 

The capital of thw itate is Tuscaloosa, 226 miles E. of N. from Mobile. This state has a bank capital of 
i^pwurdB of a miOionv and a large fund for internal improvements. Congress has been libeial lo A l a h a m a in 
matii^ta bergnat tmouxem ht the advancement of education. 
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^ V MISSISSIPPI. 

'rUf ilate takM vm name from the great river which fonoa the chief part of ita wMtem bomdaiy. Ita 
•oil is Tarioua. Two-thirds of the state are supposed to be covered with pine forest, and only about | 
part is either bluff, or river alluvial ; this portion of the soil is however of remarkable fertility. It is chiefly 
confined to the west and south west parts of the state, and these accordingly contain a large share of the 
white inhabitants, leaving the northeastern part to the ahnout exclusive possession of the Indiana There 
is a aea coast of about &) miles, but not a single harbor, so that New Orleans is the mart of the state. Thia 
atate has a large range of Latitude, and its climate is quite \'ariable ; the thermometer at Natches has 
stood as low aa 1*2 above zero of Fahrenheit The seasons are however generally mild and warm. Cotton is 
the great staple ; the fig abounds south of 3'2^, but the orange is not entirely safe from occasional frost. The 
natural and exotic productions of the soil are innumerable. Among the animals, the alligator may be mentioned 
a^ being often found in the streams. Mississippi was formerly a part of Georgia. Perhapa no 
place will be more appropriate than this for a brief description of the basin of tho Mississippi This immenae 
territory is believed to comprise an extent of more than 1,200,000 square miles, the whole of which is drained 
by the Mississippi and its confluents, and the united mass poured through tho delta of Louisiana into the 
gulf of Mexico. The greatest length of the Missouri, from its remotest source, to the gulf of Mexico, is esti- 
mated at 4,d00 miles ; that of the Miasisaippi proper at 2,700. The whole basin may be divided into 4 great 
valleys ; those of the Ohio, the Upoer Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Lower Mississippi The Ohio vaiiey 
IS a vast inclineil plane, into whicn the chief nver and its tributaries have worn deep chaimels. Two very 
remarkable facts should be noticed. The one is that all that part of this tract above Pittsburg, is at least 300 
feet above lake Erie, and if a channel should be formed from that place to the lake, the gentle waters of the 
Ohio would leave their present bed, and rush in a torrent to swell the St. Lawrence. The other &ct is that 
the waters of this valley do not flow in the bottom of the real slope of the inclined plane ; that bottom is indica- 
ted by the course of the Illinois river. This great valley has a broken, and in the south east a mountainous 
surface ; generally it has a temperate cOniatc, and a richly fertile soil. Its staples are wheat, and the other 
cereal gramina. The Upper Jmsnanppi valley is widely different from the preceding. The climate is colder t 
and here we enter upon those boundless prairies, which produce not a single tree, and are in general suitable 
only for tho pasture of cattle. Vast tracts around the head waters of the Mississippi are only a marshy plain. 
The waters nave a alug^h deacent, and the region is of course imperfectly drained. This valley has little to 
invite settlers in comparison with the beautiful countries of the Ohio, and forms a gradual approach to the next 
subdivision of the Mississippi basin. The Missouri valley is by far the most extensive of the four valleys, 
containing nearly one half the surface o( the whole basin. Here may bo observed the muddy nature of the 
watert and another curious £ict, that all the great tributaries of the Missouri flow from its right bank, and only 
unimportant streams from the left But the chief circumstance which deserves to be mentioned of this valley 
is, that with theexceptbn of narrow tracts along the margins of the rivers, the whole of this vast territory is 
one boundless prairie. In summer it is described as an arid waste, and in winter the bleak winds from the 
north sweep over it without obstruction. It is however represented to be abundantly stored with valuable 
mineral productions, as coal, iron, &c The vallev of the lower Mississippi is the last of these great valley^ 
and is perhaps, of all parts of the U. S. the most diversified in surface, climate, soil and productions. On tho 
margin of the rivers is some of the richest land in the world; then follow impenetrable swamps and morasses; 
fiirther on, a beautiful undulating, and woodi>d territory, while over other tracts those interminable prairies extend, 
which seem only intended for the dwelling of the buffalo and the deer. In these lost much resemblance is 
found wi^ the steppes of the interior of Aitia : among other things, the fact that some of the rivors as the Arkan- 
saw, IM, dx. are made brackish by the extensive Iwds of salt over which they roll. Natchez, the principal 
commercial mart of this state, is situated on elevated ground on the left bank of the Mississippi, in N. Lat. 
31«33'andW Lon. 91*25'. 

The only bank in this state is at Natchez. Its capital is SI|000,000 and has, with its branches, exclusive bimfcm^ 
privileges until 1840. Its dividends, for several years past, have averaged neariy 12 percent per Miwnwit This 
state has a Uterary fund of about $30,000, but no part of it is available till it shall amount to $50^0001 As yet 
no system of primary schools has been adopted in this state. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes o( Indians own more than half of the territory of this state. 

This state is bounded N. by Tennessee ; E. by Alabama ; S. by the gulf of Mexico and Louisiana ; W. by 
Looisiana and the Arkansas territory. Between Lat. SO*" 10' and SS^" N. and Lon. 9^ W and9P 35' W. 

LOUISIANAe 

There IsperhiqM no poKion of the world, of the extent of Louisiana, which has so grtaX a variety of soilih or 
so many water courses within its territory. This state has about six million acres of alluvisd land of superior 
excellence ; the residue of her soil, about 24 million acres, consisting of pine forests, prairi^ river inundated 
land, and sea marsh, is, for the most part, unfit for agricultural purposes. 

There is but little land of a medium quality in Louisiana : it is generally either extremely fertile, or 
entirely worthless; and from the vast proportion of the soil which can never bo used for aj^icultural pur- 
poses, it can never be expected that this state should support a population equally dense with those ot the 
northern states. It is observable that the settlements in Louisiana are not in spots, or j^roups, but in lines or 
strips, along the margins of the rivers. Extremes of manners prevail as well as of soils ; irom the highest degree 
of luxury and refinement in the rich planters near New Orleans, to the semi barbarism of the wild hunters of 
the buffalo and the deer, upon the boundless prairies of the south west. Throughout the state there is nearly an 
equal mixture of the French and American population, but the latter is fast gaining ground. Louisiana has 
set her sister states the example of leaving the English law, and forming for herself a valuable code, modelled 
upon tho civil law. 

'thit Mississippi river passes the whole length of this state, and on its left bank, about 105 miles from the sea, 
stands New Orleans, the ereat store house of a large portion of the productions of this interesting section of the 
western world. New Orleans was fij^t settled by the French, about the year 1717. It is 304 mil^ by water, 
bek^w Natches, 1148 below St. Louis, 977 below the mouth of the Ohio, 1480 below Cincinnati, and 19S9 miks 
below Pittsburg. - . «, 

From the mouth of Red river to Natchitoches, Lou. is 186 miles ; from the mouth of the Tennessee, to 
Florence, Al. 300 ; and from the mouth of the Cumberland to Nashville, is 303 miles. Chillicothe, Ohio, 
is 45, and Columbus 90 miles, on the Scioto river, from Portsmouth on the Ohio. From St. Louia to the 
head of the Mississippi is 1618, and from that place to the supposed source of the Missouri, is 3,235 miles. 
Although the climate, at the outlet to the ocean, of the almost boundless waters which unite at New- 
Orleans, is exceedingly unfavorable to health in summer months — and the efforts to attract tho trade of 
this immense region to the east and north, by canals and rail roads, through a country affording unequalled 
facilities for projects of that nature, are great and untiring ; still New-Orleans must remain one of the 
first marts of commerce in the world. The amount of domestic produce and manufkctures exported from 
New.Orleans in the year 1818, was $16,771,711. 

The freight of goods up the Mississippi and Ohio from New Orleans varies according to the state of the waters. 
When the rivers are most favorable, 50 cents per cwt. is the usual price to St. Louis and Cincinnati. Insaranoe 
from New Orlcand to those places, about U per cent. 

This state comprises the southern part of a large iract of country purchased by the U. S. of France in 1803. 
l*he river Missisnippi was discovered by two French Missiouarics in 1073. The country was afterwards explored, 
and, in honour of Louis the XIV. was called l/uuisiaim. 

This state has a hank capital of about $9,000,000. l*be capiUl invested in the cultivation of the sugar cane 
is suppo^'d to amount to 30 millions of dollars. 50,000 hogsheads of sugar are considered an average crop, and 
6 per. cent, is considered an average profit. The number of stoam boats actually running on the Mississipi^ 
and iistiibutary sireans in 1830 was 213. The first steam boat on these waters commenced running in 1812. 
By legislative enactment nearlv $40,000 are annually appropriated to tiie education of the poor. 

This sUte is boundsd N. by the Arkansas territory ; E. by Mississippi ; S. by the gulf of Mexico, and W bj 
the Mexican states Between Lat. 2<»<' and 33"* N. and Lou. 89° and 94'' W. 
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^ _ ^ TENNESSEE. 

This state was first settled bj the whites in 1765, and was formerly a part of North CaroUna and eeded bj 
that state to the United States in 1769. In consequence of a part of this state being very low, and a part of 
it very high land, the soil and climate are more various than in any other portion of the United States whoae 
diffenmce of latitude in only P 40*. The soil of thia state is generally very luxuriant, and produces large crofMi 
of cotton, wheat, rice, and tobacco. 

There are probably few tracts of country in the U. S. more finely watered than Tennessee : it is completely 
veined by navigable rivers. Being remote from the sea, it is not exposed to sudden changes in temperature ; 
the winters are quite mild, so that it has been observed that the season of vegetation lasts at least three months 
longer here than in Maine or New Hampsliire. The Indians who still reside here are among the best speci- 
mens of the sons of the forest ; so much have industry and civilization improved their manners. 

Its chief rivers arc the Mississinpi, which washes its western borders; and the Tennessee and Cumberland, 
which rise in or near the Cumberland mountains, and after meandering through a large tract of country fall into 
the Ohio, a few miles above the junction of that river with the Mississippi. 

Its trade is down the Mississiiipi to New Orleans. Nashville is a considerable place of trade, 430 miles N. E. 
of Natchez, and 480 miles N. N. E. of IJ^cw Orleans, by the Jackson road. 

Bounded north by Kentucky ; east by North Carolina ; south by Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi s and 
west by Mississippi river. Between 35° and 36° 40* North Lat and 81° 45' and 90" 3' West Lon. 

K^ENTUCKY. ^ , ,„. _ 

This state is bounded north by Ohio and Indiana ; east by Virginia ; south by Tennessee ; west by Iluncis 
and Missouri j between 36° 30' and 39° 10" North Lat. and 81° 45' and 89^ West Lon. This territoiy 
waa a part of Virginia until 179*2^ when it became a state. The climate is very fine, and the soil superior for 
agricultural pilrposea. 

The first white settlers removed to Kentucky in 1775, and its growth has been ever since exceedingly npid. 
The external appearance of thin^ is so invitiuj^, that it has been called the " garden of the west" It isriclily 
wooded, and has an immenw vancty of flowcnns plants and shrubs. Nor is this beauty deceptive, for a large 
part of the state is covered with a deep strong soil. Nearly the whole country rests on a mne stone foundatioD, 
into which the rivers have worn deep channels, of course leaving the bonks bold and precipitous. In the summer, 
Uiere is in many parts, great difficulty in procuring fresh water. Till steam boats navigated the Mississippi 
almost ail the salt used in these regions was obtained from salt springs, or licks, so called because the buflbloes 
and other wild animals used to come to these springes and lick up the earth around that was saturated with aalt. 

Its staples are wheat, com, cattle, hemp and salt. Its commercial outlet a by the river Ohio, which washes the 
whole of its north-western boundary. The Kentucky, Sandy, Licking and Cumberland, are its principal 
rivers. They take their rise in the Cumberland mountains, and fall into the Ohio river. 

Louisville, in Lat. 38° 3' N. and Lon. 85° 30^ W. above the rapids of the Ohio, 132 miles below Cincinnati^ 
and Lexington, 76 miles E. of Louisville, are the principal inland marts of the commerce of this state. A cana| 
passes around the &lls of the Ohio at Louisville. Louisville is one of the moat promising towns in the weatem 
ooimtry. 

OHIO. 

This state was formerly a part of the north western territory. It is bounded S. £. by the Ohio river, or 
Virginia; south by Ohio river, or Kentucky; west by Indiana; north by Michigan territory and Lake Elrie^ 
and E. by N. by Pennsylvania. Situated between 38° 30' and 42° N. Lat and 80° 20^ and 84° 43' W. Lon. 

The first permanent settlement of the whites in this state was commenced in 1*788, at Marietta, near the 
junction of the Ohio and Muskingum riverain Lat 39° 25' N. and Lon 81° 18* W. 172 miles below Pittsburg. 

The waters of the Ohio and its tributary streams, with those of Lake Erie afiford this state peculiar privil^jes. 
The best proof that can be given of the exuberance of its soil and the industry and enterpnze of its peopfe is 
to state the fiict, unprecedented in the settlement of any country, that in 1783 this territory was inhabited only by 
aavages ; and that m 1830 it had a population of nearly a million, enjoving aU the cx>mforts and luxuries of 
civilized life in profusion, without a slave to teach them the blessings of liberty; and with minds and means to 
foster good schools, the bane of slavery. 

This state is eminently agricultural, and has many and various staples ; wheat, however, is the principal 
Some ancient fortifications have been found in this state, and other truces of a people far exceeding in civilizft. 
tion any of the present tribes of N. American Indians. This state has a school fund of S150,0W); and one 
mill on a dollar of the estimated property of the state is annually levied and appropriated to the maintenance oi 
common schools. One thirty sixth part of the land in this, and other new states in the west, is devotinl to purpo- 
ses of education. 

The trade of this, with the Atlantic states is very considerable ; and is carried on by the rivers Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans; and by lake, canal and river navigation to New York. Cincinnati, in Lat 
39° 6' N. and Lon. 8-1° 22' W. was first scuttled in 1'789, and has become one of the most imf^rtant inland 
de]X)ts of commerce in the worhl. From 15th Februarv, 1830, to February 15, 1831, there were 1277 vesself 
arrived at Cincinnati, and 1263 departed from thence. When the Baltimorc and Ohio rail way and canal are 
fiiushed much of the trade of this state will go to Baltimore. 

Yet, notwithstanding the powerful spirit of enterprise, and the vast sums expended and appropriated 
by the states of Pennsylvania and Maryland to divert the trade of this and other western states to their 
respective capitals, and the increasing fucilitios for the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi to New- 
Orleans; still, the peculiarly favorable position of the city of New-York, together with the srigantic 
schemes of internal improvement, formed by the state of New York and the western states, aided by 
unparalleled natural advantages, — must give to the ** commercial cmporiunk** the largest share of the com- 
merce of this rich and rapidly increasing part of our country. By a report of the Auditor of this state, for 
1830, the amount of taxable property was $64,580,655. Among the items of taxes for 1830, 9226.716 
are for state and canal, and $^22 1.267 for county and school. Total tax for 1830, $559,074. Bank 
capital, $1,600,000. 

INDIANA. 

This state was formeriy a part of the north western territory. It was erpcte<l into a territorial government in 1800. 
H is bounded north and north west by Michigan territorv and lake ; «»at«t by Ohio ; south by Kentucky, or the 
Ohio river; and west by Illinois. It'liea between 37'^ 47' and 41° 46' north Lat and 84° 43 and 87° 55' west 
Lon. The face of this country is more level than that of Ohio : Its productions are much the same, although 
there i^ not so large a proportion of good land. 

Yet there are parts of this state not exci'eded in fertility by any country ; the vegetable soil has in many 
places measured 22 fi«et in depth. The most striking ft-ature in the geographv of ln<lianu is the Prairies, ol » 
natural meadows, which extend over a large jwrtion of the state. They are destitute of trees, and covered with 
grass and wild Howers, of 6 or 8 feet hi»»h.' These ^miiries rover a vast extent of country north west of the Ohio^ 
and also on the west of the Mississippi. They ollord jKistumge to comitless herds of buiraliMrs, deer, and various 
other wild animals. 




of the 

Misaissii 

which falis into Lake Erie; which, when accomplished, will 'afford Indiana a safe and easy intercourse with 

New York. 

Yincennes and Indianapolis are flourishing towns ; the former is on the Wabash ; in N. Lat. 39^ 47' and 
W. Lon. 85° 58', The course of the trade ofthis stale is at present down the Ohio and Mississippi to New 
Orleane : one thirty sixth part of the public lands in this state arc appropriated for the support of schoola. 




ILLINOIS. 

Then ii no section of onr country of equal extent whose soil and cUmate are so well adapted to all kinds 
of agricultural purposes, or whose water communications with the ocean are more numerous and important 
than those of Illinois. The face of this country is generally either prairie, or rolling, rather than hilly land ; it 
is mostly level in its eastern section. There is but little if any waste land in this state ; and at this period there 
are large portions cf its territory, of superior soil and climate, densely covered with forest timber, for sale at prices 
well worthy the attention of the settler or speculator. Illinois river, which traverses the whole of the centre of 
this state, and fidls into the Mississippi 36 miles above St Louis, 1184 above New Orleans, is a subject of curi- 
osity, in as much as it is ths natural link between the almost boundless waters of the Mississipp basin, and 
those of the western lakes. The distance from the mouth of the Illinois to Chicago, on Michigan lake, is 
upwards of 400 miles, yet the fall from a summit level on that river, both to the Mississippi and to lake Michigaa 
does not exceed 60 feet Loaded boats of considerable size pass on that river, to and from those distant wateIl^ 
in the season of freshets, without any effort of art to facilitate the navigation. 

But few sections of the globe can compare with this state in its natural water communications and in the 
choioe of markets which those communications aflbrd. A safe, expeditious, and probably as cheap a method 
as a traveller from the eastern and northern sections of the U. S. can adopt to reach Vandalia, the capital of 
Illinois, with or without heavy ba^irgage, is to take the Erie canal at Albany to Buffalo, 363 miles ; thence to thA 
mouth of the Maumee river in Ohio, at the S.W. extremity of that lake, about 250 miles ; thence up the Mauinee 
80 miles to a portage of 5 miles to the Wabash ; then down the Wabash about 240 miles to Palestine. 
Illinois, and from thence to Vandalia about 80 miles by land. Whole distance from Albany to Vandalia lOlo 
miles. Passage from Albany to Bufialo by canal boats, $5 ; from Buflalo to Sandusky bay, or Detroit, by sloop 
navigation about S3. Freight from New York to All)any, 144 miles, $2 20, from Albany to Buflyb $S0, 
and from Buffalo to Sandusky, or Detroit, $5 60 per ton. Freight down to Albany about 50 per cent, let. 
Transportation on the interior rivers about the same as on the canal, and land carriage rather less than in New 
England. When the Miami canal is finished, from the Maumee to Cincinnati, a gowl passage may be obtained 
t hat w ay ; but the distance, if nut the expense, will be much increased. 

When it is rx>nsidered that the insurance by river, canal and lake navigation is very trifling, and the passage 
for eight months in the year, certain ; whilst the insurance to and up the Mississippi is very considerable, and 
thepassagc circuitous, slow and uncertain ; the northern route to and from this region is decidedly preferable. 

The reflection has been naturally suggested, tliat " if we glance an eye over ue immense regions thus con- 
nected ; if we re^rard the fertility of soil, the muUi{)licity of product which characterize those regions ; and if 
we combine those advantages afforded b^ nature, with the moral energy of the free and active people who are 
spreading their increasing millions over its surface, what a vista through the darkness of future tune opens upon 
us ! We see arts, science, industry, virtue and social happiness, already increasing in those countries beyond 
what the most inflated fancy would have dared to hope thirty or forty years ago." The mouth of the Maumee 
in Sandusky bay is 565 feet above the tide waters at Albany ; and the fall of the Ohio and Missianppi firom 
Pitteburg to New Orleans is 500 feet Illinois lies between lat. 36° 57' and 42° 80' N. and in Ion. 8'^ 12' and 
91® 5' W. Bounded N. by the N. W. territory ; E. by Indiana ; S. by Kentucky ; and W. by Missouri 

MISSOURI. 

This state is bounded N. E. and S. E. by the Mississippi river ; S. by the territory of Arkansas ; and W, 
and N. br the western unappropriated territory of the U. o. formerly a part of Louisiana. Between Lat. 36* 
and 40° ^' N. and Lon. 88° 25' and 94° 10' W. The territory of this state was formerly a part of Louisiana. 
The first white settlements were made by the French in 17bO. St Louis was first settled in 1762 ; but this 
country having changed masters, passing from France to Si)ain, and then from Spain to France, grew in popu- 
lation and importance but slowly until the cession of it to the U. S. by France m 1803. There is perhaps no 
region of country in the world, of the extent of Missouri, that can compare in the magnitude, number and navi- 
gable facilities of its rivers. St. Louis, or some place in its vicinity, seems destineu by nature to become an 
important mart of a vastly extended country. The soil of Missouri on its numerous rivers, of which the Mis- 
mssippi, Missouri, Lemame, St. Francis, JBlack, Merrimack, and Osage, are the most considerable, is of 4 
auahty equal to any in the western country, but the soil of the greater part of the territory is by no means pro 
auctive. The climate of Missouri is liable to great extremes of heat and cold. In metal and other fosdl sub- 
stances, Missouri is probably the richest region in the U. S. The lead mines of Missouri, which are 
chiefly in the county or Washington, are eonsidered the most valuable in the known world. The XeaA from this 
source is understood during the year 1830. to have completely excluded foreign lead from our markets, unless 
in very inconsiderable quantities. From the various lead mines of the U. S. nearly 15 millions pounds wera 
produced in 1829. When this state was admitted into the union, a great effort was made to intc^ct slavery 
within its territory : but the friends of slavery prevailed. 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

This territory includes a peninsula formed by Lakes Huron, St. Clair and Erie on the north east, Lake 
Michigan on the west, and bounded south by the states of Ohio and Indiana, and also the extensive tract of 
country between the Mississippi, and the Lakes Superior and Michigan. From the fertility of the soil, the 
goodness of the climate, and tnc ease with which produce can be transported by lake, canal, and river naviga- 
tion to New York, it cannot be doubted that this territory will soon become an important member of the union. 
Indeed it possesses singular advantages for the most extensive inland commerce, and is already the centre of 
the north western fur trade. The &ce of the country is generally fiat, or gently rolling. There is much that 
is extremely fertile ; but the coldness and great length of the winter will probably obstruct its settlement till the 
more southern regions of the Ohio shall be filled. 

Detroit is the principal place of business in Michigan. It is situated on a strait between lakes Erie and St. 
Clair, 18 miles from the former, and 9 miles below the latter. Detroit was first settled by the French in 1670, 
and has ever been a point of country of considerable interest. The passage of the strait of St. Clair, in summer 
months, is very pleasant, the banks fertile and well cultivated, the water gentle and of sufBcient depth for ships 
of great burthen. Freight from Detroit to the city of New York, 837 miles, SI 4 per ton. Insurance about 
i Mr cent Detroit is in N. Lat. 42° 24 , and W. Lon. 82° 58', and .526 miles from Washington. 

This territory is situated between 41° 31' and 46° 51 North Lat. and 82° 18' and 87° 25' West Lon. 

ARKANSAS TERRITORY* 

rius territory was formed out ot anci'Mit Louisiana, and l)ecan)e a territory of the U. S. in 1819. It is bounded 
east by the river Mississippi ; south by Louisiana and Reil river ; west by Texas ; and north by the unappro- 
priated territory of the U. S. and by MiKsouri. It extends about 550 miles from east to west, and between N« 
Lat. 33° and 36° 30'. The first scttlcn>cnts in the Louisiana country were made in this territory. From 
the great extent of tliis territory, the face of the country, the soil and the climate are much diversified. 
A chain of mountains passes through Arkansas from N. EL to S. W. and extends into Texas. The country 
S. E. of the monntains is low and liable to annual submersion. To the N. W. the country presents a large 
expanse of prairie, without wood, except on the borders of rivers. As low at Lat. 35° the thermometer ranges 
from 97° above, to 20° bebw zero. Arkansas has a large portion of knd of great fertility, which produces 
cotton, wheat, com, cattle, with a great variety of fruits and vegetables. Large quantities of iron ore, gyiKum, 
and common salt are found in this territory. Arkansas, its principal river, and afler the Missouri, the largest 
and longest tributary of the Mississippi, rises in the Rocky mountains, and after meandering a great distanco 
traverses this territory nearly in the centre and falls into the Mississippi 591 miles above New Orleans. 

White river is also very considerable : a steam boat from the Mississippi arrived at Batesville, on that river, 
about 400 miles distant, on the 4th of January 1831. 

Utile Rock is the capital, and the principal deposit of the trade of this territory : Little Rock is on the Arkan- 
sas river, about 120 miles above its nioutL The Hot Springs of Arkansas have become £unou8 for their 
medianal virtues. They are situated near the forks of the Wachitta river, and are much frequented. ^ The 
land around them is called " the land of peace i" and tribes of Indians unfriendly to each ot^et^QiiDL%xccTSDi% tX 
tnjrnlace always susuend hostilities. 



FLORIDA TERIIITORY. , „^„ ^ 

Thb territory Is boumdcd north by Georgia ; eaat by the Atlantic ocean ; south by the ffolf of Mexico ; and 
west by the same gulf and Alabama. This is the most southern part of the U. S. It is divided into East and 
West Florida ; the former is on the Atlantic ocean and has St. Augustine for its capital, in Lat. 29® 45' N. and 
Lon. 81° SCy W. The latter is on the ffulf of Mexico and has Fensacola for its capital, in Lat 30° 28' N. and 
Lon. 88** 12' W. Both are however under one territorial government. Florida was di8r/>vered in 1512, and waa 
first settled by the French, in 1562. In 1639 it was conc^uerpd by Spain. Although Florida is a peninsula of 
more than 1000 miles outline of sea coast, only 120 miles mean breadth, and less in size than the state oi 
Illinois, yet owing to the indolence or inattention of its former possessont, a large portion of its territory is 
but imnerfectlv known. From the best sources it appears that the soil of Florida is of an inferior qoaUtj, 
excepting those sections of it near and along its streams. The vegetable productions of Florida are numefooi 
and valuable ; cotton, indigo, rice, sugar-cane, indian com and tobacco ; also the olive, orange, lime, peach and 
fig tree are already cultivated with success. It is supposed that the coDce plant would flourish here. The fire 
oak and laurel magnolia ore indigenous. The capitals of Florida ore its cliief marts of trade. Both haTe good 
harbors ; Pensacola is also a depot of the American navy. Tallahojwoe is the seat of government. 

The small island of Key West is near the coast of Florida, in the gulf of Mexico, a rendezvous for shipa of 
war and merchantmen, the most southerly settlement of the U. S. in Lat. 24<^ 34' N. and Lon. 8P 33' W. 

The dimato of Florida is soft and delicious, rarely suffering from extreme cold, and constantly refreshed by 
■ea bieezes from the Atlantic or the gulf of Mexica Invalids from all parts of the U. S. resort to St. Augustino 
for health, and are generally benefit^ by the air. Bank at Tallahassee, m Lat. 30° 28' N. and Lon. 84<' 36' W. 
capital 9^600,000. Fensacola is 1050, and St. Augustine 841 miles from Washington. 

This territory was ceded to Great Britain in 1763, and in 1781 it was again recovered by Spain. 

GREAT ^inBSTERN TERRITORY. 

With the exception of a number of trading houses, and nulitary po^ts, this territory is peopled only by the 
natives of the forest. Its government, for tompjorary purposes, is connected with that of Michigan. 'The best 
account of the character of the natives, the soil, climate and rivers of this country is found in the journal of 
Lewis & Clark, who under the Erection of the national goycmmcnt, traversed this immense region, over the 
rocky mountains to the Columbia river on the Pacific ocean, in the yean 1804, *5 and '6, and in a later account 
by Major Long, who^ with an exploring party visited the valley of the Missouri in 1823. 

Our knowledge however of this territory is at present quite limited ; but as a part of the soil is known to be 
very good, the face of the country rather undulatmg than hilly, the climate mild for its latitude, particularly on 
the western side of the mountains, and the passage of the Rocky mountains less difficult than has been supposed, 
other stetes and territorieslike Ohio. Illinois and Michigan will doubtless arise in tliis distant, but highly interest- 
ing section of the territory of the U. S. Large quantities of fun and peltry arc collected in this territory and 
aent to Detroit. 

This territory has a western outline on the Pacific ocean of about 500 miles. The Columbia, Oregon, or 
River of the West is estimated to be about 1600 miles long ; it rises in the Rocky mountains in Lat. about 55° N. 
and fidls into the Pacific ocean in Lat. 46<' 19' N. and Lon. 123'' 54' W. ; and is navigable 183 miles fiom ite 
mouth, to which distance the tide flows. 

This river is also navigable a great distence above tide water, after passing tome short narrows, rapids and fidla. 
The Oru;on territory, so called, is that portion of this country lying west of the Rocky mountains. From tho 
mouth ot the Columbia to Washington is about 3,100 miles. 

When the Indian titles to these unappropriated lands of the U. S. are extinguished^ 150 states may be 
f(«med of larger territory than that of Massacnusetts. 

THE GREAT LAKES. 

These immense waters, whoeo centre generally makes the boundary line between tho United States and 
the Canadas, have a natural outlet to the Atlantic ocean, by the river and gulf of St. Lawrence. An assem- 
blage of such vast fresh water seas, the inunense basin or country in which they are embodied, the ^reat arte- 
ries which supply them, and the rapid increase of population within this basin : together with their relative 
position between two powerful nations, deserve a few remarks even in this brief outline of the United States. 

Passing from the sea up the St. LawrenccL the first importent place we meet Is Cluebec, the " GKbrahar of 
America," about 400 miles from the sea, in Latitude 46"^ 47' N. and 71° 10' W. Longitude. The St Law- 
rence is navigaUe for the largest vessels to Q,uebec, and even to Montreal, in Latitude 45° 3V N. and Longi- 
tude 73° 35' W. 166 miles above auebec, for vessels of 400 tons. The tide flows to within 60 miles of Mon- 
treal ; a greater diatanoe than it is known to flow in any other river in the worid. From Montreal to Ogdens- 
burg, one of the termini of a contemplated rail-road from Boston, a distance of 120 miles, the St. Lawrence ia 
in many places very rapid and of dimcult navi^tion. From Ogdensburg to Lewiston, the most northern and 
western pointe of navigation on Lake Ontario, is about 290 miles. 'This lake covers an area of 5,10(XO0O 
acres, and is navigable for the largest ships. Passing the great cateract of Niagara, from Lewiston to Buftalo, 
is 28 miles. From Buffido to Detroit, is about 330 miles. Lake Eric covers an area of 7,680,000 acres ; but 
ite depth of water is not so great as that of Ontario. A large amount of tonnage is employed on this lake ; 
and ite Gommero& aa well as that of Ontario, ia rapidly Increasing. 

The strait of St Clair, 97 miles k>ng, on whkh Detroit is built, connecto this lake with those of St. Clair, 
Huron, Michigan, and Superior. The St Clair covere an area of about 800,000, and Huron about 12,800,000 
acm. Lake Michiffan is about 300 miles long, and covera an area of 0,000,<KK) acres. This lake is wholly 
within the limito of uie United Stetes. Michigan is connected with Huron b^ the strait of Michilimackinack, 
40 miles lon^, which, with the lake, is navigable for large vessels. 'Mackinaw is an island in thia strait, a 
place of considerable trade, has a custom house, and is a port of entry. 

Passing from Lake Huron bv the strait of St. Mary, about 40 miles long, and having a fall of about 23 feet, 
we come to Lake Superior, the largest fresh water sea in the known world. This lake is elevated above the tide 
waten of the Atlantic ocean, in tne Gulf of St Lawrence, G4i feet ; and covers an area of 19,200,000 acres. 
From the northern and western extremity of this lake, to the mouth of the Gulf of the St Lawrence, is about 
1800 miles ; and the whole area covered by the waters of the lakes mentioned, is 5-l| million acres, or 85,155 
square miles. 

Great and laudable exertions are making by the British government and the jicople of the Canadas to draw 
the trade of this immense basin to Montreal and Cluebec. More than a million of dollara has already been 
expended on the Welland canal to unite lakes Eric and Ontario by sloop navigation round the fiills of 
Nia^ra : the distence is 42 ndles ; and the elevation of lake Erie, above Ontario, is 334 feet. When we 
consider the many and great difficulties attending the navigation of the St. Lawrence, it is confidently believed 
that our canal and rail-road systems, particularly the latter, will prove the best medium of comnu^reial operations 
between this basin and the ocean. . 

INDIANS IN THE UNITED STATES— It is calculated that there are 313.130 Indians within the 
limite of the United Stetes; viz. in Maine, Massachusette, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Virginia, 2,573; 
New York, 4,820; Pennsylvania, 300 ; North Carolina, 3,100; South Carolina, 300 ; Georgia, 5,000 ; Ten- 
nessee, 1,000 ; Ohio, 1,877; Mississippi, 23.400 ; Alabama. 10,200; Louisiana, 930 ; Indiana, 4,0r)0; llli- 
nois, 5,900; Missouri, 5,631 ; Michigan, 9,340 ; Arkansas, 7,200 ; Florida, 4,000; in the country east of tlie 
river Mississippi, north of Illinois and west of the three upper Lakes, 20.200 ; west of the Mississippi, east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and not included in the stetes of Louisiana or Missouri, or the territory or Arkan- 
sas, 94,300 ; within the Rocky Mountains, 20,000 ; and west of the Rocky Mountains, between latitude 44° 
and 49<», 80,000. The United Stetes have acquired of the Indians, by treaty at various times, in different 
stetes, 209,219.865 acres of land. The United Stetes pay to different tribes permanent annuities, amount- 
ing to |142,525, limited annuities, $138/^ ; for cducaUon, $24,500, and treaty stipulations, |^3,470 ; to- 
tal, $331,320. 
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CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES— 1630. 



9:^Tbk ieatfl of novernment of the leveral mates are printed In small rxnTALs; and the county towns, or sealfl. In 
Amlies. The first fieures give the population of the county in ItiiSO ; the second, the population of the county in 1830 : Then 
la given the population of the county town, 1830, with its course and distance from some noted town, or the capital of the 
Mate, and its distance from Washineton ; and then is given tlie population in 1830, of as many of the largest towns, in each 
eounty, as the limits of this woric will permit. The population is talten chiefly from official sources : The distances are frmn 
tiM "Table of the Post Offices" for 1831. 

T pr ATJg TI— niTMRERI.AXn Co, 40,4^1S-nO,113. City of Pprt/aai/, 1S,601 ; &13 miles from Washington. Brunswick, 
3,747. Gorbam, 3,988. Miiiot, 2,008. North Varmouili, S.tHM. Frceport, 2,023. Falmouth, 1,U60. Durham, 1,731. Cape 
Klxabeth, 1,097. Gray, 1,575. HANCOCK Co. 17,850.-24.347. Castine, 1,155. 134 N. £. hy £. from PorUand, 678. 
Bucksport, 3,337. Deer Isle, 2,217. Vinalhaven, 1,704. 8<'dpwirk, 1,600. Muunt Desert, 1,003. Ellsworth, 1.385. Penob- 
iCOC, 1,371. Bluehill, 1,490. Hrooksvillc, 1,069. KENNEHKC Co. 40,150— 52,491. Auoista, 3,980, 53 N. N. £. 505. 
Haltowell, 3,064. Gardner, 3,700. Farniington, 3.340. China, 2,334. VuivalborouRh, 2,761. Clinton, 2,135. Sidney, 8,101. 
Waterville, 3,316. Winthrop, 1,887. LlN(-OLN Co. 46,843— 57,181. /rtirc(u«ef, 2,443, 47 N. £. 589. TopsAasi, 1,564. 
IForrcM, 2,030. Thoiiiaxtoii, 4,321. Bath, 3,773. WaUloborouph, 3,113. Bristol, 3,450. Boothbay, 3,290. Lisbon, 3,433. 
LUchfieki, 2,308. OXFORD Co. 37,104—35,317. Fari», 3,337. 39 N. by W. 581. Livermore, 2,456. Turner, 3,318. 
Norway, 1,713. Fryeburgh, 1.353. J ny, 1.276. Hartford, 1,397. Watcrford, 1,133. Sumner, 1,099. Rumford, 1,136. Bethel, 
Ijm. Buckfleld, 1,510. PENOBSCOT Co. 13,870— 3I,5:)0. Z^aitj^or, 3,868. 119 N. E. 661. Maddawaska. 2,487. Hamp- 
den, 3,030. Orono, 1,473. Exeter, 1.438. Oiringion, 1,234. Brewer, 1,078. Dover, 1,042. Dixmont, 945. Sebec, 003. 

SOMERSET Co. 21,787—35,788. IforridgcKock, 1,710. 81 N. N. E. 623. Fairtield, 2,002. Anson, 1,533. AUiens, 1,^. 
Bloomfield, 1,072. Canaan, 1,076. Madison, 1,272. Mercer, 1,210. New Portland, 1,215. Surk, 1,471. 

WALDO Co. 32,2.'>3— 39,790. i3e//a#(, 3,077. 99 N. E. by E. 641. Frankfort, 2,487. Camden, 3,300. Prospect, 3,381 
Llncolnsville, 1,703. Montville, 1,743. Palermo, 1,258. Hope, 1,541. Blonroe, 1,081. Unity, 1,399. 

WASHLNGTON Co. 12,744—21,295. Maekias, 1,021. 303 E. N. E. 745. Eastport, 2,450. Calais, 1,686. UanringtOB, 
1,118. Luboc, 1,535. East Much ins, 1,066. Dennysville, 856. Jonesborough, 810. Addison, 741. Perry, 735. 

YORK Co. 46,283— 51,710. y<;ril, 3,485. 42 S.W. by 8. 500. Alfred, l,ij3. Berwick. 3,168. Buxton, 3,856 Kenno- 
bunk, 2,233. Kenuebunk Port, 3,703. Kittery, 2,302. llollis, 3,373. Parsonsfield, 3,465. Wells, 3,077. 

The population of tliis State In 1765, was 30,788. There were In this State In 1830, 819 white males, and 909 do. feroalea 
of 80 and under 90 years of age ; 93 white males, and 139 do. females of 90 and under 100 ; and 1 white male, and 3 do. females 
upwards of 100 years of age. There were 187 white and 3 colored perrons deaf and dumb; 157 whites and 5 colored persons 
who were blind ; and 3,830 aliens. I'he liaptists in this State have 310 churches, about 160 ministers, and 13,930 communicania ; 
tbe Congregationaiists 156 churches, 107 ministers, and about 10,000 ci>mniunicants; the AletkodigU 56 ministers, and 13,188 
comniuulcanta. There are 50 congregations of Free- Will Baptists ; 30 societies of Friends ; 13 Unitarian, societies; 4 £j»»s- 
e^paiian ministers; 4 Roman Catholie churches : 3 societies of the JWio .hrunalem CMurck, and some Unirersaiists. 

Bowdoin Collegt^ at Brunswick, in the county of Cumberland, 37 miles from Portland, was founded 1794: 393 Alumni; 7 
Instructors; 137 Undergraduates ; 13,300 vols, in Libraries; William Allen, D. D. Pres't. tVaterville College^ at Waterville, 
in the county of Kennober, 71 niilKs from Portland, was founded 1830: Alumni, 60; Instructors, 5; Under-graduatefs 45; 
8,400 vols. In Libraries : Jeremiah (?haplin, D. i>. President. There were in this State in 1830, 31 Academies, wImmw aggre- 
gate fUnds amounted to 9170,222. The Maine WesUyan Seminary^ at Readfleld, 11 miles flrom Augusta, uniting agricultural 
and mechanical labor with literary pursuits, promises much good to the community. 

VBH^-iBJLXSPSHZRB.— ROCKINGHAM Co. 40,536—44,453. Portsmouth, 8,088. 45 E. 8. E. flt>m Coneord, 
401 from W. fzefn', 3,758. Derry, 3,178. Deerfie Id, 3,086. Cliester. 2,039. Salem, 1,310. Candia, 1.303. Epping, 1,863. 
Hampton, 1,103. Seabrook, 1,096. Windham, 1,006. lA>ndonderry, 1,469. New- Market, 3,013. North wood, 1,343. Not- 
tingham, 1,157. Rye, 1,173. Raymond, 1,000. STRAFFORD Co. 51,415-58,916. />orer, 5,449. 40. £. 490. f/ilmantou, 
3,816. Alton, 1,993. Barnstead, 2,047. Barrington, 1,895. Conway, 1,601. Durham, 1,606. Eaton, 1,432. Effingham, 
1,911. Farmington, 1,464. GUford, 1,872. Lee, 1,009. Meridetb, 2,683. Milton, 1,273. Moultonborougb, 1,433. New- 
Durham, 1,163. New- Hampton, 1,904. Ossipec, 1,9.15. i{«cA<«lrr, 3,155. Sanbomton, 8,8r<6. Sandwich, 3,743. Somcrs- 




Dcering. 1,237. DunHtablo, 3,417. FrancesUiwn, 1,540. Goffiitown, ll,313. Hanc^k, 1,316. Ilillsboniugh, 1,793. Hollis, 
1,501. Hudson, 1,282. Lyndcborough, 1,147. Mumhi, 1,403. Merrimack, 1,191. Milford, 1,303. New-Boston, 1,680. New- 
Ipswich, 1,673. Pelham, 1,075. Peterborough, l,!t84. Weare, 2,430. Wilton. 1,041. CHESHIRE Co. 36,753— 37,016. 
Keene, 3,374. 55 S. W. by W. 431. Alstrad, 1,559. ChusterAeld, 2,040. Dublin, 1,318. Fitzwllliam, 1,229. JafTrey, 1,354. 




Lime, 1,804. I^isbon, 1,485. Littleton, 1,435. Lyman, 1,331. New-Chester, 1,090. Orford, 1,839. Piermont, 1,048. Pirn- 
mouth, 1,175. Thornton, 1,049. COOS Co. 5,521—8,390. £.«nca«t«r, 1,187. 116 N. 558. BarUett, 644. Colcbrook, 548. 

The population of this state in 1701 was 10,000 ; in 1730, 13,000 ; in 1749, 30,000 ; in 1767, 53,700 ; and In 1775, 80,038. In 
1830 there were 19,438 while males, and 18,5(M do. females, under 5 years of age ; 31,147 do. males, and 34,485 do. females, of 
80 and under 30 ; 5,097 do. males, and 5,887 do. femoles, of 60 and under 70 ; 3 do. males, and G do. females, of 100 years and 
upwards; — 136 white, and 13 colored persons, deaf and dumb; 117 white persons who were blind ; and 400 aliens. Dart- 
mouth College, at Hanover, in the county of Grafton, 54 miles from Concord, was founded 1770. Alumni, 3,350. Instructors, 
0. Under-graduates, l.'U). Libraries, 14,000 vols. Nathan Lord, D.D. President. There is a Medical Sch(N>l connected with 
the College; a Theological InHiituiion at New-Hampton, 28 miles from Concord ; and about 30 incorporated Academies, in 
▼arious parts of the state. There are in this state 13 societies of Friends : 8 Episcopalian ministers; 20 congregations of 
Universalists : 10 (/MiCartaa ministers ; 3 Caf Ao/te churches; 3 societies of SA a A<r«; 1 society of 6aMf{(-iiiaiiisji«; \) Preskf- 
Urian ministers, 11 churches, and 1,499 communicants. The Congregationalists have 146 churches, 116 ministeri, 1S,W7 
communicants. Baptists, 75 churches, 61 ministers, 5,379 communicants. Free-will Baptists, 67 churches, 51 ministers, and 
between 4 and 5,000 communicants. The Methodists have 30 ministers, 3,180 communicants. Christ-ians, 17 ministers. 





Dunimerston, 1,592. Grafton, 1,439. (iuilford, 1,760. 
1,318. Putmy, 1,510. Rockiimliani, 3,272. Tutvn^liend 
1,477. Wiliiiingu.n, 1,307. WLNDSOR Co. 38,233—40, 
1.667. Bridgewater, 1,311. Cavendish, 1,498. Chester, 

There were in this State in 1830, 17,596 while males, and 16,877 do. females of 10 and under 15 years of age ; 15,905 white 
males, and 15,770 do. females of 15 and under 20 ; 24,200 white males, and 35,167 do. females of 20 and under 30 ; 3 white 
males, and 5 do. females of 100 years and upwards; 149 white and two colored persons deaf and dumb; 49 white persons 
who weK blind, and 3,420 aliens. There were in 1831, 35 Academies and High schools, and about 2,400 District whutiJa. 




cants ; the Mtthodistn, 44 ministers, and 8,577 communicants ; the Episcopalians, 15 ministers ; the Unitarians, 3 societies 
and one minister ; and there are some Free- tVili Baptists, Christ-ians, and Universalists. 

Tbe University of Vermont, at Burlington in tlie county of Ciiittcnden, was founded 1791 : Instructors, 4 ; Under-graduates, 
V; Librarlca, 1,500 vols.; Alumni, MSt: James Marsh, 1). D. PresUleot. Middlebury College, at Middlebury, in Uie county 
of Addiaon, was founded in 1800. Instructon, 5 : Undergraduates. 99 : AluouU. 509: Librariw, about 4JMI0 vola. ; Joaiioa 
Baiw, D. D. President. 
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^SSAOHVSBTTS.'-BUFFOLK Co. pop. in 1890, 43,941— in 1830, 03,1(18. Boifoir. <I,909. 432 nOet from 

Wuhinffton. Cbehea, 770. ESSEX Co 73,930— t»,8tr7. ««/m, 13,886. 14 N. E. by N. ftom Boiton, 446. Aroetbury, 
9445. Andover, 4,540. Beverly, 4,070. Boxford, 037. Bradford, 1,856. Danver*, 4,238. Essex, 1,345. Ginacester, 7,513 
Uaoiilton, 743. Haverhill, 3,013. Ipgwick, 3,051. Lynn, 6,138. Lynfield, 617. Manchester, 1,338. Marblehead, 5.150. 
Methuen, 3,011. Middieton, 607. Newbury, 3,803. JVcw^Hrvvart, 6,388. Rowley, 2,044. Salisbury, 3,510. SauiEus, 960. 
Topdield, 1,011. Wen ham, 613. Wesl Newbury, 1,586. MIUDLESEX Co. 61,476— 77,968. Cambrid/re,6,(y!l. 3W.Ii.W. 
431. Acton, 1,138. Ashby, 1,340. Bedford, 685. Billerica, 1,374. Boxborouch, 474. Brighton, 973. Burlington, 446. 
Carlisle, 566. Charlestown, 8,787. Chelmsford, 1,387. Omc^rd, 3,017. Dracut, 1,615. Dunstable, 503. East Sudbury, 944. 
Fralkiingham, 3,313. Grotnn, 1,035. liolliHton, 1,304. Hopklnton, 1,800. Lexington, 1,541. Lincoln, 700. Littleton, 047. 
Lowell, 6,474. Maiden, 3,010. Malborough, 3,074. Medt'ord, 1,755. Naticlc, 800. Newton, 3,377. Peppereli, 1,440. Read- 
ing, 1,806. Sherburne, 900. Shirley, 091. South Reading, 1,310. Stonehara, 733. Stow, 1,331. Sudbury, 1,434. Tewlcs- 
bury, 1,537. Townsend, 1,506. TyngKborou^h, »i3. Waltham, 1,850. Watertown, 1,641. West Cambridge, 1,330. West- 
Ibrd, 1,330. Weston, l.OUl. Wilmington, 731. Woburn, 1,977. PLYMOUTH Co. 38,136—43,003. Ptfmoutk, 4,751. 
98, 8. E. by S. 430. Abiiiglon, 3,433. Br idee water, 1,855. Carver, 070. Duxbury, 3,705. East Bridg(>water, 1,653. Hali- 
fliz, 709. Hanover, 1,300. Hanson, 1,030. Hinghara, 3,357. Hull, 108. Kingston, 1,333. Marslifleld, 1,563. Middleborough, 
5Me, N. Bridgewater, 1,05.3. Pembroke, 1,334. Plymton, 030. Rochester, .3,556. Scituate, 3,470. Warebam, 1.885. W. 
Bridge water, 1,043. NORFOLK Co. 36,453— 41, OOL Z>r(/Aaiii, 3,057. 10 S.W. by S. 433. Bellingliam, 1,101. Braintree, 
1.75S. Brookline, 1,041. CanKm, 1,517. Cohasset. 1,237. Dorchester, 4,064. Dover, 497. Foxbnrough, 1,099. Franklin, 
1,603. Medfidd, 817. Med way, 1,766. Milton, 1,5(*>5. Needham, 1.430. Uuincy,3.103. Randolph, 3,300. Roxbury, 5,349. 
Sharon, 1,0-24. Stougliton, l,5Ul. Walpole, 1,443. Weymouth, 3,8:i0. WrenUiam, 3,765. 

BRISTOL Co. 40,008—40,474. Taunton, 6,045. 33 S. 415. Attlcbnrough, 3.315. Berkley, 007. Dartmouth, 3,867. 
Dighton, 1,737. Easton, 1,756. Fairhaven, 3,034. Freetown, 1,000. Mansfield, 1,173. J^ew Hcdfordyl,^^. Norton, 1,484. 
Fmwtucket, 1,458. Raynham, 1,300. Reliobf)th, 3,468. Seeconk, 3,134. Sumerset, 1,034. Swanzey, 1,677. Troy, 4,150. 
Fall River Village, 3,431. Westport, 3,773. BARNSTABLE Co. 34,046—38,535. Bamttable, 3,975. 65 S. E. 466 
Brewster, 1,418. Chatham, 3,134. Dcuni:«, 3,317. Easthom, 066. Falmouth, 3,548. Harwich, 3,464. Orleans, 1,799. 
Fntvincetown, 1,710. Sandwich, 3.307. Truro, 1,540. Welldeet, 3,044. Yarmouth, 3,351. 

NANTUCKET Co. and town, 7,366—7,302. 103 8. E. by S. 50(1. DUKES Co. 3,303—3,518. Etbrartown, 1,509. 97S.S.E. 
«tf. Chilmark, 691. Tisbury, 1,318. WORCESTER Co. 73,635—84,365. fVurerster, 4,173. 40 W. by 8. 304. Ashbum- 
ham, 1,403. Athol, 1,335. Barre, 3,503. Berlin, G03. Bolton, 1,358. Roylston, 83n. Bruokfield, 3,343. Charlton, 3,173. 
Dana, 633. Douslas, 1,743. Dudley, 3,155. Fitchburg, 3,180. Gardner, 1,033. GraHon, 1,880. Hard wich, 1,8^5. Harvard, 
1.001. Hoiden, 1,718. Hubbardston, 1,674. Lancaster, 3,U16. Leic(wter, 1,783. Leominster, 1,861. Lunenburg, 1,318. 
Mendon, 3,153. Milford, 1,380. Blillbury, 1,611. New Braintrce, 835. Northborough, 994. Northbridge, 1,053. North 
Brookaeld, 1,341. Notown, 60. Oakham, 1,010. Oxford, 3,034. Paxum,507. Petersham, 1,605. Phillipston, 933. Prince- 
ton, 1,345. Royalston, 1,494. Rutland, 1,376. Shrewsbury, 1,386. Southborougli, 1,080. Southbridge, 1,444. Spencer, 
L018. Sterling, 1,789. Sturbridge, 1,688. Sutton, 3,186. Temuleton, 1,551. Upton, 1,157. Uxbridge, 3,066. Ward, 600. 
Weatborough, 1,438. West Boylston, 1,053. Western, 1,180. Westminster, 1,695. Winchendon, 1,463. 

HAMPSHIRE Co. 36,477—30,310. JVortkampton, 3,618. 01 W. 376. Amherst, 3,631. Beichertown, 3,491. Chesterfield, 
1,417. Cummington, 1,360. Easthampton, 734. Enfield, 1,058. Goshen, 606. Granby, 1,064. Greenwich, 813. Hadley, 
1,886. Hatfield, 803. Middlefield, 731. Norwich, 787. Pelliani, 904. Piainfield, 0t|t3. Prescot, 758. Southampton, 1,353 
South Hadley, 1,185. Ware, 3,045. Weslhftmpton,007. Williamsburg, 1,335. WorUiingion, 1,178. 

HAMPDEN Co. 38,031— 31, (MO. Springifield, 6,784. 87 W. by S. 3(i3. Blandford, 1,500. Brimfield, 1,509. Chester, 1,407. 
Oranville, 1,649. Holland, 453. Longmeadow, 1,357. Ludlow, 1,337. Mtmson, 8,363. Montgomery, 579. Palmer, 1,337. 
RuaMSII, 507. South wick, 1,355. Tolland, 7 j3. Wales, 665. Westfield, 3,940. West Springfield, 3,370. Wilbrabam, 3,034. 

FRANKLIN Co. 30,368—39,344. Gren^ld, 1,540. 05 W. by N. 306. Ashfield, 1,733. Barnardstown, 945. Buckland, 
1,039. Charlemont, 1,065. Coleraine, 1,877. Conway, 1,563. Deerfield, 3,003. Erving's Grant, 439. Gill, 864. Hawley, 
1,097. Heatli, 1,199. Leverett, 939. Leyden,796. Montague, 1,153. Munroe, 365. New Salem, 1,889. Northfleld, 1,7^. 
Ormnge,880. Rowe,716. Shelburne, 085. Slinte8bury,087. Sunderland, 666. Warwick, 1,150. Wendell,875. Whateley, 
1,11L BERKSHIRE Co. 35,666— 37,(^25. Z.«iioz, 1,355. 133 W. 363. Adams, 8,648. A 1 ford, 513. Becket, 1,065. Bo^ 
ton Comer, 61. Clieshire, 1J040. Clarksburg, 315. Daiton, 701. Egremont, 889. Florida, 454. Great Barrington, 8,870. 
Hancock, l,a53. Hinsdale, 780. Lanesborough, 1,103. Li>e, 1,835. Mount Washington, 345. New Ashford, 385. New 
Malborough, 1,656. Otis, 1,014. Peru, 730. Pittsfield, 3,570. Richmond, 844. Sandisfield, 1,655. Savoy. 038. Sheffield, 
8,308. Stockbridge, 1,580. Tyringham, 1,351. Washington, 701. W. Stockbridge, 1,308. Wiliiamatown, 2,137. Windsor, 
1,048. Zoar, 130. 

There were in this state in the year 1830, 40,615 white males and 30,516 do. females under 5 years of age ; 36,054 white 
males and 34,504 do. females, of 5 and under 10 ; 34,605 white males and 33,366 do. females of 10 and under 15 ; 33,868 white 
males and 34,463 do. females, of 15 and under 30 ; 58,481 white males, and 60,437 do. females, of 30 and under 30. 35,417 
white males and 38,184 do. females, of 30 and under 40 ; 33,643 white males and 96,000 do. females, of 40 and under 50 ; 
1^080 white males and 18,453 do. females, of 50 and under 60; 10,389 white males and 13,010 do. females, of 00 and under 70 ; 
S,516 white males and 7,177 do. females, of 70 and under 80; 1,764 white males and 3,513 do. females, of 80 and under 00 ; 
ITS white males and 335 do. females, of 00 and under 100; and 1 wh. male and 8 do. females, of 100 years old and upwards; 
S colored males and 4 do. females of 100 years old and upwards. There were In this state at that time, 370 white perM>ns 
denf and dumb, and 341 do. blind ; 5 cotored persons deaf and dumb, and 4 do. blind; 8,735 foreigners not naturalized. 

Tlie population of this state in 1701, was 70,000; In 1740, 230,000; and in 1770, 348,004. The nopulation of Boston in 
1700, was 7,000 ; In 1733. 10,567 ; in 1765, 15,530 ; in 17D0, 18,038 ; in 1800, 84,937 ; in 1810, 33,350 ; In 1800, 43,398. The pqp- 
alntlon of Salem in 1754 was 3,403 ; in liSS. 6,983 ; and in 1 800. 9,457. Amount of taxable property in this state in leoi, 
1800,353,034. Number of polls, 150,444. Harvard University, in Cambridge, 3 miles west of Boston, was founded in 1638. 
Nomberof Alumni, 5,631; Instructors, 34 ; Undergraduates,^. Libraries, 30,600 vols. Funds in 1831, 9504,882,83. Jo- 
Quincy, L.L. D. President. JVilliama Coliege, tn WiUiamstown in the county of Berkshire, 135 W. by N. ntmi Boston, 
founded 1793. Alumni, 731: Instructors 7 ; Undergraduates, 115 ; Libraries, 4,550 vols. £. D. Griflln, D. D. President. 



.Awtkertt ColUft, in tlie town of Amherst, in the county of Hampshire, 83 miles W. of Boston, was founded 1831. Alumni, 
908; Instructors, 10; Under .graduates, 1^; Libraries, 6,000 vols. Hemau Humphrey, D. D. President. Besides the Medi- 
cal Institutions In Boston and Berkshire, the Theological Seminaries at Andover and Newton ; the Round Hill School at 
Northampton; the Gynmasium at Pittsfield, and Mount Pleasant Classical Institution at Amherst, Massachusetts tias no less 
than 50 incorporated academies, in bith standing, the oldest and best endowed of which is Phillips Academy at Andover, at 
wliieb have been educated more than 9000 scholars since its incorporation in 1780 In Uiis commonwealth, the Cangregmtiaw 
c/i>f« have 401 churches and 433 ordained ministers, 118 of whom are Unitariana ; Baptist* t 189 churches, 110 ministers; 
MatkadistSt 71 preachers and 8,800 members; Episeop4Uiams,3l ministers; Unitferaalittt, 46 societies; PrtabyfrianM^ ^ 
ministers; JWv Jerusalem CftarcA, 8 societies ; Roman CatAelieo, 4 churches ; and the Shaker*, 4 societlea. 

OOIVXTBOTZOTTT.— FAIRFIELD Co. 48,73»-46,950. Fairfield, 4,346. 55 8.W. by 8. from Hartford, 880 from W. 
Bridgeport, 8,8(». Brookfield, 1,361. /^aaftary, 4,385. Darien, 1,801. Greenwich, 3,805. Huntington, 1,369. Monroe, 1,588. 
New Canaan, 1,836. New Fairfield, 058. Newtown, 3,009. Norwaik, 3,703; Reading, 1,700. Ridgefield, 3,3X2. Sherman, 
947. Stamford, 3,795; Stratford, 1,807. TrumbuU, 1,X». Weston, 8,997. Wilton, 3,005 

HARTFORD Co. 47.364—51,141. HAETroED, 0,789. 335. Avon. 1,035. Berlin, 3, o:)8. Bristol, 1, 707. Burlington, 1.301. 
Canton, 1,437. East Windsor, 3,537. East Hartford, 8,337. Enfield, 8,139. Farmington, 1,901. Glastenbury, 3,980. Granby, 
8,730. Hartland, 1,331. Manchester, 1,576. Malborough, 704. Simsbury, 8,331. Southlngton, 1,844. 8uflield, 8,690. 
Wethersfield, 3,868. Windsor, 3,220. LITCHFIELD Co. 41,967— 43,855. /.itcA/lc/^ 4,456. 31 W. 334. Barkhamstead, 
1,715. Bethlem, 006. Canaan, 3,301. Colebrook, 1,333. Cornwall, 1,713. Goshen, 1,733. Harwinton, 1,516. Kent, 8,001. 
New Hartford, 1,766. New Milford, 3,070. Norfolk, 1,485. Plymouth, 8,064. Roxbury, 1,133. Salisbury, 3,580. Sharon, 
8,013. Torrington, 1,654. Warren, 085. Washington, 1,031. Watertown, 1,500. Winchester, 1,766. Woodbury, 8,045. 

MIDDLESEX Go. 33,405—34,845. Middletown, 6,803. 14 8. 335. Chatham, 3,646. Durham, 1,116. East Uaddam, 8,664. 
Haddam, 3,034. Killingworth. 3,484. Saybrook, 5,018. NEW HAVEN Co. 30,610-43,848. Naw Havkn. 10,678. 34 8^ 
S.W.301. Branford,833S. Cheshire, 1,764. Derby, 3,353. East Haven, 1,330. Guilford, 3,344. Hamden, 1,660. Madison, 
1,809. Meriden, 1,708. Middlcbury, 816. Milford, 3J256. North Haven, 1,383. Orange, 1,341. Oxford, 1,768. Prospect, 
05L Southbury, 1,557. Wallingford, 3,410. Waterbury, 3,070. Woodbridge, 8,049. WulcoU, 844. 

NEW LONDON Co. 35,04^-43,895. JVew London, 4,356. 43 8. E. 354. Bozrah, 1,078. Colchester, 3,083. FrankUn, 
1,800. Gris wold, 3,313. Gruton,4,750. Lebanol^ 3,553. IJsbon, 1,166. Lyme,4,00a MontviUe, 1,967. North Stoningtun , 
&840. JVorwicA, 5,160. Preston, 1,935. Salem, 974. Stoniiigton, 3,401. Waierfurd, 3,475. 

TOLLAND Co. 14.330— 18,700. ToUaaif, 1,096. 17 E.N. £. 353. Bolton, 744. Columbia, 908. Coventry, 8,119. Elllng- 
con, 1,455. Hebron, 1,939. Mansfield, 3,661. Somers, 1,439. Staflbrd, 8,514. Union. 711. Vernon, 1,164. Wellington, 
IJOS. WINDHAM Co. 35,331— 37,077. Brooifc/Mt, 1,451. 41 E. 373. Ashford, 3,668. Canterbury, 1,881. Chaplin, 807. 
Hampton, 1,101. Killingly, 3,361. Plainfield, 8,389. Pomfret, 1,064. Sterling, 1,340. Thompson, 3,368. Voluniown, 1,304. 
Windham, 3,813. Woodstock, 3,038. 

The population of this state in 1701, was 30,000— In 1750, 130,011- in 1774, 197,866— and in 1783, 300,150. 

In 18uO, there were in Connecticut 10,031 white males and 18,346 do. females, under 5 years of age ; 17,773 wh. males and 
16,574 do. females, of 10 and under 15 ; 36,181 wh. males, and 80,548 do. females, of 30 and under 30 ; 16,418 wh. males and 
18^034 do. females, of 30 and under 40 ; 5,463 wh. males and 0,703 do. females of 60 and under 70 ; 78 wh. males and 153 do. 
females, of 00 and under 100; 4 wh. males, and 3 do. females, of 100 and upwards. 

The Epioeopaliane in this state have 50 ministers — tlie Baptiete 99 churches, 90 ministers, and 9,738 communicants — the 
Ctmgregattonalieto 336 mihUit<-rs, and 30 licentiates — the MeikodisU 40 miniiHera and 7,000 communicants. There are sev- 
eral societies of Friends— X Unitarian societies— 1 Roman Catholic society— 1 society of Shukus — and some Sandemaniams, 
Free- Will Baptists and Universalists. 

Yale College at New Haven, was founded 1700. Alumni, 4,438— Instructors, 15— Under-graduatea, 340— Vols, in Libraries, 
17^500. Jeremiah Day, D. D. President 

The Parent Institution for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, in this country, was established at Hartford some year* 
aince, under the patronage of this state. Massachusetts, New Hampehire, Vermont and Maine, all give tiieir aid to this noble 
charity. In 1839, there had been 303 pupils received into the Asylum, of which 160 had left the aebool. The expenses of the 
Inatitution for 1889, were #83,079— receipts, 9^,048 The charfe to cacli pupil for tuition, and otlier reqoliitea, ia flSO per ann. 
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rilTllUTitTi A friT*— °*^^'^**^^ Co, as,98S-47,014. Pmimpcircc, 16Ja. SM ftOB W. Bunllhrillt, 1,190 
cSSM^XSuCnn^aUaid.XmS. Potter, «,«72, Gioucerter, 3,984. Johniton, 9,114. N. Provktence, 3,808. Scltnats, 
•W Bmilhfield, 3,1»4. N^EWPORT Co. 15,771-16,535. /fewport, 8,010. 87 8. by E. 403. Jameatown, 415. Little 
ffimpton, 1,378. Middletown, 915. NewShoreham, 1J85. Porunrouih, 1,727. 'Hvei^^^^ , ao^ - ^ ««« 

WASlilliGTON Co. 15,(«7— 15,414. South Kingston, 3,663. 31 S. bv W. 389. Cbarlettown, i;W4. Exeter, S,38B 
HofAinaton, 1,777. N. Kinfston, 3,036. Richmond. 1,363. Werterly, 1,903. . ^ , „,, „, . ^ * ««» 

KENT Co. 10,«K-12,788. iiwt «r««iwieA, 1,591. 15 8. 408. Coventry, 3,851. W. Greenwich, 1,817. Warwick, 5,59©. 

BRISTOL Co. 5,637-^5,466. Briotot, 3,054. 15 8. E. 409. Barrington, 612. Warren, 1,800. 

The population of IhU utate in 1701, wa« 10,000 ; In 1748. 34,128: In 1755, 46,636: In 1774, 50,678; and In 1783. 51f80p. 

In li«); tbere wer«t in this state, 6,731 white males and 6,626 do. females, under 5 years of ace ; 8,435 white males and 9,267 
do. femaleti, of 20 and nnder 30 ; 29 wl^ite males and 44 do. females, of 80 and under 90. 55 white and 4 colored persona, 
deaf and dumb ; 61 while and 8 colored persons who were blind, and 1,110 aliens^ 

The As 
members 
S 

Providoiice,'warfouiVd«^^^^ 1»182; instructors, 6 ; undergraduates, 95. Volumes in Libraries, about 

Francis Wayland, D. D. President. 

:.— ALBA NY Co. 38,110— 53,520. A i.SAWTcliy, 34,909. 376 from W. Bern, 3.607. Bethlehem, 6,06SL 

imr_. 11.. A noA All vnii A MV #v.., n t.in OA O^fl a^mMti^m QOM 4.^A IV kv fl #Wkm AIKm«w 




Eraeiaervilie,3i685. Watervliet, 4,962. ' ALLEGHANY Co. 9,3-2o— 26,276. Angelica, 998. 256 W.by 8. (torn Albany. 
a«7. Almond. iSm. Friendship, 1,502. Pilcc, 2,016. Portage, 1,839. BROOME Co. 14,343— 17,579. Bm/AasijrlM Till. 
145 W. 8. W. 201. Chenango, 3,730. Colesville, 2,387. Lisle, 4.378. Windsor, 2,180. 

CATTARAUGUS Co. 4,090— 16,724. A7/ic©fMi>i7/«,620. 292 \V. byS. 328. Connewango, 1,713. Freedom, 1,505. Otto, 
1.SS4. Perrvsburxh, 2,440. CAYUGA V-o. 38, H97— 47,948. .aubum, 4.486. 156 W. by N. 339. Aurelius, 2,767. Genoa, 
HE Locke, 3,fl0. Mentz, 4,143. 8emphroniu«, 5,705. CHAUTAUaUE Co. 12,568-34,671. MamvilU vill. 336 W. 
&8. 349. Pomlvet, 3,386. WestflHd, 2,477. IJIIENANGO Co. 31,215-37.238. JVWiciVrA, 3,619. 110 W. by 8. 332. Bain- 
Mdge, 3,038. Greene, 2,962. New Berlin, 2,080. Oxford, 2,943. CLINTON Co. 12,070— 10,344. P<aU«fr«r/, 4,913. 102 
N.MO. Beekmantown, 2,391. Champlaln, 2,456. Chnzv, 3,007. Peru, 4,949. .,__ ^o««««. •.^ 

COLUMBIA Co. 38,330—39,907. Hnd*on City, 5..192. 29 S. 345. Chatham, 3,538. Claverack, 3,000. Ghent, 2,783. 
KInderhook. 2,706. CORTLAND Co. 16,507— 23,791. C\wf/flHdci7/e, 3,673. 142 W. 311. Homer. 3.307. 8ok>n, 2,033. 
Tnixton, 3.8rt5. Virgil, 3,912. DELAWARE Co. 36,587—33,024. /^fMi, 2.114. 77 8. W. by W. Ml. Franklin, 2,786. 
KortriBht, ^,870. Middlciown, 2,383. Roxbury, 3,234. DUTCHESS Co. 46,614— 50,926. PoH|rA4;er««t>, 7,332. 75 8. 301. 
Flahkill, 8,«)2. Red Hook, 2,983. Rhinebeck, 2,938. Washington, 3,036. ERIE Co. 15,668-35.719. Bi^c/«, 8,668. 284 
W. 376. Amherst, 2,485. Aurora, 2,423. Clarence, 3,3(i0. Hamburgh, 3,351. 

ESSEX Co. 12,811—19,287. FJixahetktown. 1,015. 126 N. 503. Crowiipoint, 2,041. Chesterfield, 1,671. Moriah, 1,742. 
Tkonderoca, 1,996. FRANKLIN Co. 4,439—11,312. Malone, 2,207. 212 N. by W. 523. Bangor, 1,076. Chateaugay, 
S.016. Fort Covington, 2,901. Moira, 791. GENESEE Co. 30,835—52,147. Balaria, 4,264. 244 W. 370. Covington, 
J7I6. LeRoy,3,902. Pembroke, 3,828. Warsaw, 2.474. GREENE Co. 22,996-29,525. Cat«ib7<, 4,861. 34 8. 337. Cfairo, 
£012. Coxsackic, 3,373. Durham, 3^. Windham, 3,471. HERKIMER Co. 31,017— 35,869. /Ier*iaier, 2,486. SOW. 
N.W.392. Frankfort, 2,620. Little Falls, 2,539. Ruwia, 2,458. Warren, 2,084. 

JEFFERSON Co. 32,952—48,515. fVatertoien, 4,768. 100 N. W. 412. Ellisburgh, 5,292. Hounsfleld, 3,415. Le Ray, 
3,430. Orleans, 3,101. KINGS Co. 11,187— 20,535. F/affriifA, 1,143. 156 S. 2:i0. Brooklyn, 15,394. Buah wick, 1,620. 

LEWIS Co. 9,227— 14,958. Murtintburgk, 2,382. 129 N. W. 4.T3. Denmark, 2,270. LowvilIej2,334. 

LIVINGSTON Co. 19,196—27,719. Oeneseo, 2,675. 22G VV. 345. Livonia, 2,665. Sparta, 3,777. 

MADISON Co. 32,308—39,037. Caienoria, 4,314. 113 W. by N. 349. Eaton, 3,558. Hamilton, 3,230. Lenox, 5,090. 
JtorrisvUle vill. 101 W. by N. 353. MONROE Co. 26,52l»-49,862. Rochester vill. 9,260. 219 W. by N. 361. Clarkson, 
3J351. Mendon, 3,057. Fenfield, 4,477. MONTGOMERY Ct>. 37.569—44,918. Johnstown, 7,700. 45 N. W. by W. 415. 
Aiiisterdam, 3J54. Canajoliarie, 4,.348. Florida, 2.838. NEW YORK City and Co. 123,706-302,589. 151 8. 225. 

NIAGARA Co. 7,322—18,485. I^ckport, 3,823. 277 W. by N. 403. Lewiston, l,.'i28. 

ONEIDA Co. 50,997— 71,326. Utica Ciiy, 8,323. 96 W.N. W. 383. Rome, 4,.'160. fFhitestovn, 4.410. Deerfield, 4,188. 
Verona, 3,739. ONONDAGA Co. 41,467— 58,974. .<fyr«:*we vil. 133 W. by N. 342. Manlius, 7,375. Onondaga, 5,668. 
Pompey, 4,812. Salina, 6,929. ONTARIO Co. 35,31'^-40,167. Canandaigua, 5,162. 195 W. 336. Phelps, 4,798. Seneca, 
•,1617 ORANGE Co. 41,213—45,366. J^ewburgh, 6,434. 96 8. by VV. 2tQ. Goshen. 3,361. Montgomery, 3,885. War- 
wick, 5.009. ORLEANS Co. 7,62.'i— 18,773. ./f/Aiojt, vil. 257 W. by N. .389. Barre, 4,801. Gaines, 2,121. Murry, 3,138. 
Shelby, 2,043. OSWEGO Co. 12,374— 27,104. O.t w«?jro, 2,703. 167 W.N. VV. 379. Mexico, 2,671. /ttVA/anif, 2,733. 8crib«, 
8.073. Volney, 3,629. OTSEGO Co. 44,856— 51,372. C«oper«roicM, vil. 1,115. 66 W. 372. Cherry Valley, 4,098. Middlf^ 
fleld, 3,323. Otsego, 4,363. PUTNAM Co. 11,208— 12,628. C^rmeZ, 2,371. 106 8. 306. Kent, 1,93L Philllpstown, 4,761. 

QUEENS Co. 21, .519— 22,460. JV. Hempstead, 3,001. 174 8. 248. Flushing, 2,820. Hempstead, 6,215. Oysterhay, 5^. 

RENSSELAER Co. 40,153—49,424. Troy City, 11.556. 6 N. N. E. 383. Gn>eubuflh, 3,216. Lansingburgh, 2,663. 

RICHMOND Co. 6,135— 7,082. /JirAwoarf, vil. 167 S. 221. Cn*tleton, 2,216. ROCKLAND Co. 8,8:n— 9,388. aark»- 
Com, 2,298. 122 8. 251. Haverstraw, 2,306. SARATOGA Co. 36,052— .18,679. i/o//«(oM, 2,1 1.1. 29 N. N. W. 406. Green- 
fleU, 3,144. Saratoga, 2,461. Saratoga Springs, 2,204. SCHENECTADY Co. 13,081-12,347. Schenectady City, 4,968. 
15N. W. 391. Duanrsburgh, 2,8.37. SCOH A RIE Co. 23,154— 27,902. «eA« A anV, 5,157. 32 W. 381. Broome, 3,133. Sha- 
ron, 4,247. SENECA Co. 17,773—21,041. Otid, 2,756. 171 W. 317. Fayette, 3,216. Romulus, 2,089. tTmlerha, 1,847. 

BT. LAWRENCE Co. 16,037— 36,3,54. Potsdam, 3,661. '^16 N. W. by N. 484. Madrid, 3,450. STUBEN Co. Sl,98gi— 
33,851. Rath, 3,387. 216 W. by 8. 299. Howard. 2.4(i4. SUFFOLK Co. 24,272—26,780. Suffolk C. H. 225 8. 8. E. 399. 
Brookhaven, 6,095. HnntingUm, 5,582. SULLIVAN Co. 8,«0O-12,,T64. MontieeUo, vil. 113 8.8. VV. 278. Liberty, 1,877. 

TIOGA Co. 14,716—27,690. FJmira, 2,892. 198 VV. by H. 27.3. Oswrgo, 3,076. TOMPKINS Co. 26,178—30^5. Ithaca. 
163 W. by 8. 2«»0. Drydin, 5,206. Hector, 5,212. ULSTER Co. 30,934—36,550. Kingston, ^,\''S. 58 8. by W. 313. New 
FaHx, 5,098. VVARKKN Co. 9,453—11,796. Caldicell, 797. (hi N. 439. WASHINGTON Co. 38,831—42,635. Salewt, 8,972. 
46 N. by E. 433. Sandy Hill, vill. .50 N. by E. 427. WAYNE Co. 20,319—33,043. Lyons, 3,603. 181 W. by N. 345. Palmyra, 
3.437. WF^TCIIKSTER Co. 32,638— 36,4.5«>. /I^forrf, 'J,7'50. 135 8. by E. 268. Cortland, 3,840. Mount Pleasant, 4,932. 

YATES Co. 11,01.5—19,009. Penn Yan, vil. 185 W. 314. Benton, 3,957. Middlesex, 3,428. MUo, 3,610. 

Tbere are in thU state 6 cities. 764 towns, and 365 villnges. 
in 1731, 8,628 : 17.5(J, 10,381; 1773,21,876; 1786,2:1,614; 1790, 

167,086. The population of Jllbanw in 1810 was 9,.T56 ; of ..„y, „, _, „. , _,._>, — j, — , ., — , „.„„».,„. -,,^«, 

and of Rochester, in 1820, 1,502. There were in tliio state, in 1830, 34,821 mure white males Uian femal«>s : In the six New 
England states, at the same period, there were 23,622 more tvlilte femah^s than males. There were in this state 52 persons 
of 100 years nnd upwards; H85 deaf and dumb; 721 blind; and 52,48H nliens. 

The Presbvtrrians and Congregationalists have 460 ministers ; the Episcopalians, 143 ; Baptists, 310 ; Reformed Dutch, 98 ; 
Methodists, Mt ; Lutherans, 13-, and there are Ml ministers of other denominations, — total, 1,470. There are 120 churches 
and meeting- lious«.'M in the city of New- York. There are in the «tate l,HiMi Attorneys and Counsellors, and 2,5r$0 Physicians 
and Surgeons. The number of newspapers publiMhed in this state, in 25<i, of which 18 are daily papers ; requiring 16 million 
aheets annually. The number of newspapers published iu the United States in 1775, was 37 : the number published in Great 
Britain in 1829, was 325. 

This state owns the Erie, Champlain, Oswego, Cayuga and Seneca and other canals, whose aeeregate h>neih is 530 miles. 
Tbe 4 first are in operation, and cost $10,946,444. The canal debt, after deducting the cnnal fund, amuuntcil, Sept. 30, 1831, 
to $5,815,505. The net income from tolls, after deducting interest on loans, extensive improvements, repairs and all other 
expenses, was, in 1830, fll5,44H. fu 1831, iliu net income was •7tJ6,731. In 1830, l-i,890 canal boa la arrived at, 
and departed from Albany, bringing to that place, 104,500 tons of bread stntfs, aKhes, glaau, lime, provisions and whiskey; 
bnides large quantities of timber, hiniber, wo<n1, Slc; and taking from thence 39,972 tons of mereJiandise. In 18:il, 14,963 
canal boats arrived and departed as above : Tiie increase of uil I, that year, was $16ti,9'.K). The Erie canal was commenced 
July 4, 1817 ; navigated. In part, July 1, 1820, and completed October, 1825. There are 15 canal companies in this state. The 
Hudson and Delaware cnnal, from the Hudson river, 90 miles above New- York, leading to the coal region in Penn. is 106 
nlles long, with 16 miles of rail-road : 52,000 tons of coal were mined, and brought to tide water on this canal, in 1831. 'I*her« 
are 90 incorporated rail-road companies in this state, whose axgregate capital is $26,325,000. The valuation of this state in 
1831 was $364,715,830 ; of which $97,221,870 was of property in the city of New- York. Bank capital, $24,fm,460 ; Insurance 
atock, about 15,000,000. School fund, alMiul $2,000,000. There are 4 colleges in this state, whose agcregate number of 
Alumni is about 2,500 ; Under-graduates, 500. Tliere are 55 Incorporated academies, and 9,.3H3 school districts ; in the latter, 
509,731 children receive annually 8 months' instruction, making about 1 person at school for 3 1-2 of the whole jiopulatlon. 
In England, about I for 15 of the whole ptipulation is kern at school ; in France, 1 for 17 ; and in Russia, 1 for 3^7. The num- 
ber of arrivals at the port of New-York in 1831 was 1,634; passengers, 31,739; net revenue on foreign imports, between 17 
•nd 16 million dollars. 

Among tlie numerous literary, n'liglous, and charitable institutions for which the state and city of New-York are distin- 
. gulshed, the jimerican Bible Society takes a high stand. This society was formed in 1816, is located iu the city of N. York, 
•nd has a Board of 36 Managers, all laymen, from several religious denominations. It has 17 Hteam-|M>wer printing presses, 
aad large and commodious buildings. This society has 838 auxiliaries scattered throughout the Union. The number of 
Bibles and Testaments issued (hmi its formation to May, 1832, was 1,442,500; issues in 1831, 115,802; recelpu in 
1831, $107,059. Hon. John C. Smith, President. 

Tbe salt aprings at Onondaga lake are the property of the state: 45 galtons of the water produce a bushel of salt : 350 galla 
<»f aea water la required to produce the same quantity. The manufacturera pay a duty to tbe lUte of 13 1-3 cents per buabel 
TiM quantity made In 1831, waa 1,514,037 bushels; of which 189,000 were coarse salt of the purest quality. 

The mineral springs at Ballston and Saratoga are numeroua, but generally contain tlie same substances, only In a greater 
or ieaa quantity. The most celebrated of these springs Is the Cnuress, at Saratoga, which has given, in anaiyite, 471,5 gralna 
mirUta of aoda ; 178, 4 3-4 carbonate of lime ; 16, 5 car. of aoda ; 3, 3 1-3 car. of magnesia, and 6, 1 3-4 car. of iron, to ont 
ftUoa of water : carbonic acid gas, 343 cubic inchei. Tempeimture tlirougb the year, 50^ of Farenheiu 
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Cummington, 1.360. Easthampton, 734. EiiAcid, 1,0:38. Gosben, 600. Granby, 1,064. Greenwich, 813. Hadley, 
HatAeld, 893. Middlefieid, 721. Norwich, 787. Pelham, 904. Plalnfield, 983. Prescot, 758. Southampton, liS3 

Hadley, 1,185. Ware, 3,045. We8thftinpton,907. Williamsburg, 1,335. Wortliiiigton, 1,178. 

MPDEN Co. 38,031—31,640. Springfield^ 6,784. 87 W. by S. 363. Blandford, 1,500. Brinifield, 1,509. Chester, 1,407. 
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j y A ffff A j^ W U"""!"^ '!?— «T"^QT ^g Co. pop. In 1890. 43^1-ln 1830, 03,188. BoiToir, 01,SM. 43B nnet from 
Waablncton. Chebea, 770. BBSEX Co 73,930-^3,887. SaUwt, 13,886. 14 N. E. bjr N. from Boflton, 440. Aroetbury, 
9445. Andover, 4,540. Beverly, 4,079. Boxford, 937. Bradford, 1,856. Danvera, 4.328. Eaaex, 1,345. Gloucester, 7,513 
Ua/nllton, 743. Haverhill, 3,913. Ipswiek, 3,951. Lynn, 6,138. LynAeld, 617. Manchester, 1,338. Marblehead, 5.150. 
Methuen, 3,011. Middleton, 607. Newbury, 3,803. JVew^itrworf, 6,388. Rowley, 3.044. Salisbury, 3,519. Saugus, 960. 
Topdield, 1,011. Wenham, 613. West Newbury, 1,586. MIUDLESEX Co. 61,476—77,968. CambHdfc, 6,071. 3 W.N.W. 
431. Acton, 1,138. Ashby, 1,340. Bedford, 685. Billerica, 1,374. Boxborouch, 474. Brighton, 073. Burlington, 446. 
Carlisle, 566. Charlestown, 8,787. Chelmsford, 1,387. Oae^rtf, 3,017. Dracut, 1,615. Dunstable, 503. East Sudbury, 944. 
Fraliiingham, 3,313. Groton, 1,035. llolliston, 1,304. Hopkinton, 1,809. Lexington, 1,541. Lincoln, 709. Littleton, 947. 
Lowell, 6,474. Maiden, 3,010. Malborough, 3,074. Med ford, 1,755. NaUck, 880. Newton. 3,377. Pepperell, 1,440. Read- 
ing, 1,806. Sherburne, 900. Shirley, 991. South Reading, 1,310. Stoneham, 733. Stow, 1,331. Sudbury, 1,434. Tewks- 
bury, 1,537. TownMind, 1,506. Tyngsborou£rh,833. Waltham, 1,850. Watertown. 1,641. West Cambridge, 1,330. West- 
ford, 1,329. Weston, l.ODl. Wilmington, 731. Woburn, 1,977. PLYMOUTH Co. 38,136-42,903. Plymouth, 4,751. 
30, 8. E. by S. 439. Abiii^ton, 3,423. Bridffewaier, 1,855. Carver, 970. Duxbury, 3,705. East Bridgewater, 1,653. Half- 
fliz, 709. Hanover, 1,300. Hanson, 1,030. Hingham, 3,357. Hull, 198. Kingston, 1,323. Marshfleld, 1,563. Middleborough, 
5,00a N. Bridgewater, 1,95.1. Pembroke, 1,324. Plymton, 930. Rochester, 3,556. Scituate, 3,470. Warebam, 1.885. W. 
Bridgewater, 1,042. NORFOLK Co. 36,452— 41,901. />r(/Aam, 3,057. 10 S.W. by S. 423. Bellingham, 1,101. Braintrce, 
1.7SS. Brookline, 1,041. Canton, 1,517. Cohaaset, 1,^7. Dorchester, 4,064. Dover, 497. Foxbnrough, 1,099. Franklin, 
1,003. Medfield,817. Med way, 1,766. Milton, 1,565. Needham, 1.420. Quincy, 3. 193. Randolph, 3,900. Roxbury, 5,349. 
Sharon, 1,024. Stoughton, 1,591. Walpole, 1,442. Weymouth. 3,839. Wreutham, 3,765. 

BRISTOL Co. 40,908—49,474. Taunton, 6,045. 32 S. 415. Attleborough, 3,215. Berkley, 007. Dartmouth, 3,867. 
Dighton, 1,737. Easton, 1,756. Fairhaven, 3,034. Freetown, 1,909. MansAcId, 1,172. ICew Bedford,! fiffl, Norton, 1,484. 
Pmwtucket, 1,458. Raynham, 1,209. Rehoboth, 3,468. Seeconk, 2,134. Sumentet, 1,024. Swanzey, 1,677. Troy, 4,150. 
Fall River Village, 3,431. Westiiort, 2,773. BARNSTABLE Co. 34,040—38,525. BamatabU, 3.975. 65 S. E. 466 
Brewster, 1,418. Chatham, 2,134. DenniM, 3,317. EaRtlioni, C66. Falmouth, 3,548. Harwich, 3,464. Orleans, 1,790. 
Provincetown, 1,710. Sandwich, 3.367. Truro, 1,549. Wei I fleet, 2,044. Yarmouth, 2,251. 

NANTUCKET Co. and town, 7,266—74802. 102 8. E. by S. 500. DUKES Co. 3,292—3,518. Eigartottn, 1,509. 07S.S.E. 
495. Cbilmark, 691. Tilbury, 1,318. WORCESTER Co. 73,635—84,365. Worcetter, 4,172. 40 W. by S. 394. Ashbum- 
ham, 1,403. Athol, 1,325. Barre, 2,503. Berlin, 692. Bolton, 1,258. Boylnton, 890. Bruokfield, 2,342. Charlton, 3,173. 
Dana, 623. Douglas, 1,742. Dudley, 2,155. Fitchburf, 2,180. Gardner, 1,023. GraAon, 1,889. Hard wich, 1,885. Harvard, 
1.001. Holden, 1.718. Hubbardston, 1,074. Lancaster, 2,016. Leicester, 1,782. Leominster, 1,861. Lunenburg, 1,318. 
Meodon, 3,152. Milford, 1,380. Millbury, 1,611. New Braintree, 825. Northborough, 994. Northbridge, 1,053. North 
Brookfield, 1,241. Notown, 69. Oakham, 1,010. Oxford, 2,034. Paxton, 597. Petersham, 1,695. Phillipston, 932. Prince- 
ton, 1,345. Royalston, 1,494. Rutland, 1,276. Shrewsbury, 1,386. Southborough, 1,080. Southbridge, 1,444. Spencer, 
1.0ia Sterling, 1,789. Sturbridge, 1,688. Sutton, 2,186. Temuleton, 1,551. Upton, 1,157. Uxbridge, 2,066. Ward, 690. 
Weatborough, 1,438. West Boylston, 1,053. Western, 1,189. Westminster, 1,695. Winchendon, 1,463. 

HAMPSHIRE Co. 36,477—30,310. JVortkamptom, 3,618. 91 W. 376. Amherst, 2,631. Belchertown, 2,491. Chesterfield, 
1,417. Cummingrton, 1^^. Easthampton, 734. EnA^^^ Goshen, 606. Granby, 1,064. Greenwich, 813. Hadje;, 

South ...„..,, 

HAMPDEN 
Onuiville, 1,649. Holland, 453. Longmeadow, 1,257. Ludlow, 1,327. Monsou. 3,263. Montgomery, 579. Palmer,' l!S37. 
Ruaaell, 507. South wick, 1,355. Tolland, 723. Wales, 665. Westfield, 3,940. West Springfield, 3,270. Wilbrabam, 3,034. 

FRANKLIN Co. 39,308—39,344. Gree^/Uld, 1,540. 95 W. by N. 390. Ashfield, 1,7^3. Barnardstown, 945. Buckland, 
1,030. Charlemont, 1,065. Coleraine, 1,877. Conway, 1,563. Deerfield, 8,003. Erving*s Grant, 439. Gill, 864. Hawley. 
1,097. Heath, 1,199. Leverett, 939. Leyden,796. Montague, 1,153. Munroe,365. New Salem, 1,889. Northfield, 1,7^. 
OrmDge,880. Rowe,716. Shelburne,985. Shiitesbury,9K7. Sunderland, 666. Warwick, 1,150. Wendell, 875. Whateley, 
1,111. BERKSHIRE Co. 35,666— 37,825. Z^oz, 1,355. 133 W. 363. Adams, 3,648. Alford, 513. Becket, 1,065. Bo^ 
ton Comer, 64. Cheshire, 1J()49. Clarksburg, 315. DaJton, 791. Egremont, 889. Florida, 454. Great Barrlngton, 3,370. 
Hancock, 1,053. Hinsdale, 780. Lanesborough, 1,192. Lee, 1,835. Mount Washington, 345. New Ashford, 385. New 
Malborough, 1,656. Otis, 1,014. Peru, 729. Pittsfield, 3,570. Richmond, 844. Sandisfield, 1,655. Savoy, 928. Sheffield, 
8,308. Stockbridge, 1,580. Tyringham, 1,351. Washington, 701. W. Stockbridge, 1,308. WUIiamstown, 2,137. Windsor, 
1,048. Zoar, 129. 

There were in this state in the year 1830, 40,615 white males and 39,516 do. females under 5 years of age ; 36,054 white 
males and .34,504 do. females, of 5 niid undttr 10 ; 34,605 white males and 33,366 do. females of 10 and under 15 ; 33,868 white 
males and 34,463 do. females, of 15 and under 30 ; 58,481 white males, and 60,437 do. females, of 30 and under 30. 35,417 
white males and 38,184 do. females, of 30 and under 40 ; 33,643 white males and 36,600 do. females, of 40 and under 50 ; 
15,090 white males and 18,453 do. females, of 50 and under 60 ; 10,384 white males and 13,919 do. females, of 60 and under 70 ; 
S,516 white mains and 7,177 do. females, of 70 and under 80 ; 1,764 white males and 3,513 do. females, of 80 and under 90 ; 
ITS white males and 335 do. females, of 90 and under 100; and 1 wh. male and 3 do. females, of 100 years old and upwards; 
S colored males and 4 do. females of 100 years old and upwards. There were in this state at that time, 370 white persons 
dasf and dumb, and 341 do. blind ; 5 colored persons deaf and dumb, and 4 do. blind ; 8,735 foreigners not naturalizeo. 

Tlie population of this state in 1701, was 70,000; In 1749, 320,000; and in 1770, 346,094. The nopuiation of Boston in 
1700, was 7,000 ; in 1733, 10,567 ; in 1765, 15,520 ; in 1790, 18,038 ; in 1800, 34,937 ; in 1810, 33,350 ; in 1830, 43,398. The pqp- 
atetloo of Salem In 1754 was 3,463; in 1785, 6,033; and in 1 800, 9,457. Amount of taxable property in this state in 1601, 
f900,353,034. Number of polls, 150,444. Harvard Univeraitu, in Cambridge, 3 miles west of Boston, was founded in 1038. 
Number of Alumni, 5,031 ; Instructors, 34 ; Undergraduates, Sa». Libraries, 30,600 vols. Funds in 1831, 9504,882,83. Jo- 
■iah Quincy, L.L. D. President. IViUiama College, In Williamstown in the county of Berkshire, 135 W. by N. fitmi Boston, 
was founded 1793. Alumni, 731 : Instructors 7 ; Undergraduates, 115 ; Libraries, 4,550 vols. £. D. Griffin, D. D. President. 
Makerat QMege, in the town of Amherst, in the county of Hampshire, 83 miles W. of Boston, was founded 1831. Alumni, 
908; Instructors, 10 ; Under-graduates, 188 ; Libraries, 0,900 vols. Heman Humphrey, D. D. President. Besides the Medi- 
cal Institutions in Boston and Berkshire, the Theological Seminaries at Andover and Newton ; the Round Hill School at 
Northampton; tlie Gymnasium at Pittsfield, and Mount Pleasant Classical Institution at Amherst, Massachusetts has no leas 
than 50 incorporated academies, in high standing, the oldest and best endowed of which is Phillips Academy at Andover, at 
which have been educated more than 8000 scholars since its incorporation in 1780 In this commonwealth, the Congregmtum- 
sitsts have 491 churches and 433 ordained ministers, 118 of whom are Unitariana ; BaptiaU., 139 churclies, 110 ministers: 
MatkadiaU, 71 preachers and 8^100 members; J>i«eej»a/iaM,31 ministers; Univeraaliata, 40 societies; Preabf tartan* ^ 9 
miuisten; JWid Jemaalem GftarcA, 8 societies ; BomoM. CatAolica, 4 churches ; and the Skakara, 4 societies. 

OOZVZVSOTZOTJT.— FAIRFIELD Co. 43,739—40^. Fairfield, 4,840. 55 S.W. by 8. from Hartford, 380 fh>m W. 
Bridgeport, 3,8(». Brookfield, 1,361. JDax^ry, 4,335. Darien, 1,801. Greenwich, 3,805. Huntington, 139. Monroe, 1,588. 
New Canaan, 1,826. New Fairfield, 058. Newtown, 3,099. Norwalk, 3,793; Reading, 1,709. Ridgefield, 3,3X2. Bhenuan, 
947. Stamford, 3,795; Stratford, 1,807. TrumbuU, 1,338. Weston, 8,997. Wilton, 3,095 

HARTFORD Co. 47.364—51,141. Haktfoed, 9,m 335. Avon. 1,035. Berlin, 3,038. Bristol, 1,707. Burlington, 1.30L 
Canton, 1,437. East Windsor, 3,537. East Hartford, 8,337. Enfield, 8,139. Farmington, 1,901. Glastenbury, 3,980. Granby, 
9,730. Hartland, 1,831. Manchester, 1,576. Malborough, 704. Bimsbury, 8,331. Southington, 1^4. Suffield, 8,000. 
Wethersfiekl, 3,863. Windsor, 3,230. LITCHFIELD Co. 41,867— 43,855. y.t(dli/Eei< 4,456. 31 W. 334. Barkhamsiead, 
1,715. Bethiem, 906. Canaan, 3,301. Colebrook, 1,333. Cornwall, 1,718. Goshen, 1,732. Harwinton, 1,516. Kent, 8,001. 
New Hartford, 1,700. New Milford, 3,979. Norfolk, 1,485. Plymouth, 3,064. Roxbury, 1,183. Salisbury, 3,580. Sharon, 
9,013. Torrington, 1,654. Warren, 985. Washington, 1,031. Watertown, 1,500. Winchester, 1,766. Woodbury, 8,045. 

MIDDLESEX Co. 32,405—34,845. MiddUtown, 6,893. 14 S. 335. Chatham, 3,646. Durham, 1,116. East Uaddam, 8,664. 
Naddam, 3,084. Killlngworth. 8,484. Saybrook, 5,018. NEW HAVEN Co. 39,610-43,848. Nkw Havkn. 10,678. 34 S^ 
S.W. 301. Branford,833S. Cheshire, 1,764. Derby, 3.353. East Haven, 1,339. Guilford, 3,344. Hamden, 1,669. Madison, 
1,809. Meriden, 1,708. Middlcbury, 816. Milford, 3,356. North Haven, 1,383. Orange, 1,341. Oxford, 1,703. Prospect, 
051. Southbury, 1,557. Wallingibid, 3,419. Waterbury, 3,070. Woodbridge, 3,049. WolcoU, 844. 

NEW LONDON Co. 35,943—43,895. JVVw London, 4,356. 43 8. E. 354. Bozrah, 1,078. Colchester, 3,083. Franklia, 
1,900. Griswold, 3,313. Groton,4,750. Lebanon, 3,553. Lisbon, 1,166. Lyme, 4,098. MoutviUe, 1,967. North Stonington , 
9l840. JWrwicA, 5,160. Preston, 1,935. Salem, 974. Stonington, 3,401. Waierford, 3,475. 

TOLLAND Co. 14330— 18,700. r^Uaaif, 1,606. 17 E.N.E. 353. Bolton, 744. Columbia, 903. Coventry, 8,119. Elling- 
ton, 1,455. Hebron, 1,939. Mansfield, 3,661. Somers, 1,439. Stafford, 3,514. Union, 711. Vernon, 1,164. Wellington, 
IJOS. WINDHAM Co. 35,331—27,077. Brooklyn, 1,451. 41 E. 373. Ashford, 3,068. Canterbury, 1,881. Chaplin, 607. 
Hampton, 1.101. Killlngly, 3,261. Plalnfield, 8,389. Pomf ret, 1,964. Sterling, 1, MO. Thompson, 3,368. Voluutown, 1.304. 
Windham, 3,813. Woodstock, 3,028. 

The population of this sMte in 1701, was 30,000— in 1750, 130,011— in 1774, 197,866— and in 1783, 300,150. 

In 1830, there were in Connecticut 19,021 white males and 18,346 do. femalea. under 5 years of age ; 17,773 wh. males and 
10,574 do. females, of 10 and under 15 ; 36,181 wh. males, and 36,548 do. females, of 30 and under 30 ; 16,418 wh. males and 
18,094 do. females, of 30 and under 40 ; 5,463 wh. males and 6,703 do. females of 60 and under 70 ; 78 wh. males and 153 do. 
females, of 90 and under 100; 4 wh. males, and 3 do. females, of 100 and upwards. 

The Epiaeopaliana in this state have 59 ministers — the Baptiata 99 churches, 90 minisrers, and 9,738 communicants— the 
Cngragattonaliata 336 ministers, and 30 licentiates — the Metkodiata 40 miniiKers and 7.000 communicants. There are sev- 
eral societies of Frtenda—-2 Unitarian societies— 1 Boman Catholic society— 1 society or Skuku-a — and some Sandemaniana, 
Fraa-fViU Baptiata and Univeraaliata. 

Yala Collage at New Haven, was founded 1700. Alumni, 4,438— Instnicton, 15— Under-graduttet, 340— Vols, in Libraries, 
17,500. Jeremiah Dav, D. D. President. 

The Parent Institution for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, In this country, was established at Hartford some jean 
aince, under the paironace of this state. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine, all give their aid to this noble 
charity. In 1839, there had been 303 pupils received into the Asylum, of which 160 had left the school. The expenses of tlie 
Inetitutlon for 1839, were 993,979— receipts, 933,048 The charge to eacli pupil for tuition, aod oilier reqolfites, is 9150 per ann. 
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onipion, 1,378. Vliddletown^lS. New Shoreham, 1,185. Portsowuib, 1,727. Threrton^, 2,905. . ^, „ ..^ 

WASlill^OTON Co. 1 5,(«7— 15,414. South Kingston, 3,863. 31 S. bv W. 389. Charleslown, i;W4. Exeter, S,38B 

'kincton. 1,777. N. Kinnton, 3,036. Richmond. 1,362. Westerly, 1,903. 
KENT Co. 10,228— 12,788. £«*! GrfCTiieieA, 1,591. 15 8. 408. Coventry, 3,851. W. Oreenwicb, 1,817. Warwick, S^. 

RISTOL Co. 5,637—5,466. Bristol, 3,054. 15 S. E. 409. Harrington, 612. Warren, 1,800. 
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_ -J ^i^H mI UTi a fgri-^-PROVIPBirCB Co. as,788— 47,014. Pmimpciiet, 16JS. SM ftOB W. BonlllvtOt^ 1,190 
CrSSoBuTe^l.' Cumberland, 3,675. Foster, 2,672. Gkracerter, 2,5EM. Johniton, 2,114. N. Provkleiice, 3,508. Bdtuate, 
«^ Bmlihfleld,^ 3,994. NEWPORT J^. 15,771— 16,535. jyViirii<w^ Jamestown, 415. Little 

Hopkrnfton,l,'777V NrKlnpilon, 3^0361 Richmond. f,3e2. ' Westerly, 1,90J. 

KENT Co ~ '^ ■ ' •"■ "^ " 

BRISTOL 

The population of tills state In 1701, wan 10,000 ; In 1748. 34,128 : In 1755, 46,636 : In 1774. 59,678 ; and In 1783. 51,800. 

In 1W0, tbere tvere in this state, 6,731 white males and 6,626 do. females, under 5 years of ace ; 8,425 white males and 0,207 
do. females, of 20 and under 30 ; 29 wl^ite males and 44 do. females, of 80 and under 90. 55 white and 4 colored personi^ 
deaf and dumb ; 61 white and 8 colored persons who were blind, and 1,110 aliens. 

The haptistt in this state have 16 churches, 12 ministers, and 2,750 communicants ; the Methodists, 10 preachers and 1,900 
members - the CongrsratiomiUiats have 10 churches, 10 ministers, and 1,000 communicants ; the UnitariauM, 2 societies aod 
3 ministers ; the Sabbatarians, about 1.000 communicants ; the Siz-Prineiple BaptisU,8chuieheB and about 800 commuiil- 
cants- the J^WVa^ are numerous. There are some C^mtverso/Mt^; and 1 Roman Catholic church. Brown UniversitfM 
Providence, was founded 1764. Alumni, 1,182; instructors, 6 ; undergraduates, 95. Volumes in labraries, about It^iOO. 
Francis Way land, D. D. President. 

Srsisr.vo&K.— ALBANY Co. 38,116— 53,590. ALBAirrci(y« 34,209. 376 lh>mW. Bem,3,607. Betblehem, 6,06SL 
Rensselaervil£ 3,685. Watervliet, 4,902. ALLEGHANY Co. 9,3^0—26,276. Jtnjfoliem, 998. 256 W. by 8. fh>m Albany. 
VTf. Almond7l304. Friendship, 1,502. Pike, 2.016. Portage, 1,839. BROOME Co. 14,343—17,579. Binghmmpton TtlL 
145W.S.W. 29r Chenango, 3,730. Colesville, 2,387. Lisle, 4.378. Windsor, 2,180. 

CATTARAUGUS Co. 4,090— 16,724. 12//««#«»ri7Z«, 626. 292 W. by B. 328. Connewanco, 1,712. Freedom, 1,505. Otto, 
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N. 539. Beekmaniown, 2,391. Champlain, 2,456. Chazy, 3,097. Peru, 4,949. 

COLUMBIA Co. 38,330—39,907. Hudson City, 5,30i 29 S. 345. Chatham. 3,538. Claverack, 3,000. Ghent, 2,789. 
Kinderhook, 2,706. CORTLAND Co. 16,507—23,791. CortlandviUe, 3,673. 142 W. 311. Homer. 3.307. Solon, 2,033. 
Truxton, 3.885. Virgil, 3,912. DELAWARE Co. 26,587—33,024. Delhi, 2.114. 77 8. W. by W. Ml. Franklin, 2,786. 
Kortrisht, 2.870. Middlelown. 2,383. Roxbury. 3,234. DUTCHESS Co. 46,614— 50,926. Ponj^Uci^psic, 7,222. 75 8. 30L 
Fishkill,8,^ Red Hook, 2,983. Rhinebeck, 2,938. Washington, 3,036. ERIE Co. 15,668-35,719. Bi^s/«, 8,668. 284 
W. 376. Amherst, 2,485. Aurora, 2,423. Clarence, 3,360. Hamburgh, 3,351. 

ESSEX Co. 12,811—19,287. FUitabethtown, 1,015. 126 N. 503. Crownpoint, 2,041. Chesterfield, 1,671. Moriah, 1,742. 
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,913. Coxsackie, 3,373. Durham, 3,039. Windham, 3,471. HERKIMER Co. 31,017— 35,860. .»«rJttsi«r, 2,486. 80 W. 

.W.392. Frankfort, 2,020. Little Falls, 2,539. Russia, 2,458. Warren, 2,084. 

JEFFERSON Co. 32,952—48,515. Watertown, 4,76a 160 N. W. 412. Ellisburgh, 5,292. Hounsfleld, 3,415. Le Ray, 
3,430. Orleans, 3,101. KINGS Co. 11,187—20,535. Fiatbush, 1,143. 156 S. 230. Brooklyn, 15,394. Bushwlck, 1,620. 

LEWIS Co. 9,227— 14,958. .VsrtJiM&Kr^A, 2,382. 129 N. W. 433. Denmark, 2,270. Lowville, 2,334. 

LIVINGSTON Co. 19,196—27,719. Oeneteo, 2,675. 226 W. 345. Livonia, 2,665. Sparta, 3,777. 

MADISON Co. 32,208—^,037. Catenovia, 4,344. 113 W. by N. 349. Eaton, 3^. Hamilton, 3,220. Lenox, 5,090. 
MorrisvUU vill. 101 W. by N. 353. MONROE Co. 26,529—49,862. Rochester vill. 9,260. 219 W. by N. 361. aarkson, 
3^851. Mendon. 3,057. PenOeld, 4,477. MONTGOMERY Co. 37,509-44,918. Johnstown, 7,700. 45 N. W. by W. 415. 
Ajnslerdam, 3,354. CamOoharie, 4,348. Florida, 2,838. NEW YORK City and Co. 123,706—202,589. 151 8. 225. 

NIAGARA Co. 7,322—18,485. I^hport, 3,833. 277 W. by N. 403. Lewiston, 1,528. 

ONEIDA Co. 50,997—71,326. Utiea City, 8,323. 96 W. N. W. 383. Rome. 4,360. Whitestown, 4.410. Deerfleld, 4,182. 
Verona, 3,739. ONONDAGA Co. 41,467— 58,974. 5|rracii«0 vil. 133 W. by N. 342. Manlius, 7,375. Onondaga, 5,668. 
Pompey, 4,812. Salina, 6,929. ONTARIO Co. 35,312—40,167. Canandaiinia, 5,162. 195 W. 336. Phelps, 4,798. Seneca, 
6,161. ORANGE Co. 41,213—45,366. J^ewburgh, 6,424. 96 S. by W. 283. Goshen, 3,361. Montgomery, 3,885. War- 
wick, 5,009. ORLEANS Co. 7,635— 18,773. ./9/Aioit, vil. 257 W. by N. 389. Barre, 4,801. Gaines, 2,121. Murry, 3,138. 
Shelby, 2,043. OSWEGO Co. 12,374— 27,104. Ojr»«^s,2,703. 167 W.N.W. 379. Mexico, 2,671. RiehUnd,%723. Scribii, 
2,073. Volney, 3,629. OTSEGO Co. 44,856—51,372. Cooperstown, vil. 1,115. 66 W. 372. Citerry Valley, 4,098. Middle- 
field, 3,323. Otsego, 4,363. PUTNAM Co. 11,368— 12,628. Carsu/, 2,371. 106 8. 300. Kent, 1,931. Phillipstown, 4,761. 

QUEENS Co. 21,519— 22.460. JV. //efii|>«(«<u<, 3,001. 174 S. 248. Flushing, 2,830. Hempstead, 6,215. Oysterhay, 5i348. 

RENSSELAER Co. 40,153—49,424. Troy City, 11,556. 6 N. N. E. 383. Grceubush, 3,216. Lansingburgh, 2,663. 

RICHMOND Co. 6,135— 7,062. /ttcAmoiitf, vil. 167 8. 231. Cnstleton, 2,216. ROCKLAND Co. 8,837— 9,388. aarfts- 
Ctfww, 2,298. 122 8. 251. Haverstraw, 2,:i06. SARATOGA Co. 36,052— 38,679. £«;i«(oit, 2,113. 29 N. N. W. 406. Green- 
field, 3,144. Saratoga, 2,461. Saratoga Springs, 2,304. SCHENECTADY Co. 13,081-12,347. Schenectady CWy.AMB, 
15 N. W. 391. Duanesburgh, 2,837. SCOHARIE Co. 23,154—27,902. Schoharie, 5,157. 32 W. 381. Broome, 3,120. Sha- 
ron, 4,247. SENECA Co. 17,773—21,041. Ovid, 2,756. 171 W. 317. Fayette, 3,216. Romulus, 2,089. tTrnterioa, 1,847. 

ST. LAWRENCE Co. 16,037—36,354. Potsdam, 3,661. 316 N. W. by N. 484. Madrid, 3,450. STUBEN Co. 21,981^ 
33,851. Baa, 3,387. 216 W. by 8. 299. Howard, 2,464. SUFFOLK Co. 24,273—36,780. S^folh C. H. 225 8. 8. E. 290. 
Brookhaven, 6,095. Huntington, 5,582. SULLIVAN Co. 8,900—13,364. MonticeUo, vil. 113 S.S.W. 278. Liberty, 1,277. 

TIOGA Co. 14,716—27,690. FJmira, 2,892. 198 W. by 8. 273. Oswego, 3,076. TOMPKINS Co. 26,17»-36,545. Jthmca, 
163 W. by 8. 290. Dryden, 5,306. Hector, 5,313. ULSTER Co. 30,934—36,550. Kingston, 4,170. 58 8. by W. 313. New 
Paltz, 5,098. WARREN Co. 9,453—11,796. CaidiceU, 707. 03 N. 439. WASHINGTON Co. 38,831—43,635. SaUmu 2,973. 
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There are in thin state cities, 764 towns, and 365 villages. The population of the city of JWv- York in 1696 was 4,303 
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Ensland states, at the same period, there were 23,633 more white females than males. There were In this state 52 persons 
of 100 years and upwards; 885 deaf and dumb; 734 blind; and 53,488 aliens. 

The Presbyterians and Congregationalists have 460 ministers ; the Episcopalians, 143 ; Baptists, 310 ; Reformed Dutch, 98 ; 
Methodists, Ml', Lutherans, iZ; and there are 89 ministers of other denominations, — total, 1,470. There are 120 churches 
and meeting-houses in the city of New- York. There are in the state 1,896 Attorneys and Counsellors, and 2,580 Physicians 
and Surgeons. The number of newspapers published in this stale, in 35<1, of which 18 are daily papers ; requiring 16 million 
sheets annually. The number of newspapers published in the United Stales in 1775, was 37 : the number published in Great 
Britain in 1829, was 325. 

This state owns the Erie, Champlain, Oswego, Oryuga and Seneca and other canals, whose aggregate length is 530 miles. 
Tbe 4 first are in operation, and cost 010,946,444. The canal debt, after deducting the canal fund, amuiinted, Sept. 30, 1831, 
to 05,815,595. The net income fi^m tolls, after deducting interest on loans, extensive Iniprovenirnu, repaini and all other 
expenses, was. In 1830, 0415,448. In 1831, the net income was 0766,731. In 1830, 13,890 canal boats arrived at 
and departed vrom Albany, bringing to that place, 104,500 tons of bread stulTs, ashes, glass, lime, provisions and whiskey; 
besides large quantities of timber, himber, wo<mI, ice.; and taking from thence 39,973 tons of merchandise, in 1831, 14,9(i3 
canal boats arrived and departed as above : The increase of toll, that year, was 0I66,9U0. The Erie canal was commenced 
July 4, 1817; navigated, in part, July 1, 1820, and completed October, 1825. There are 15 canal companies in this state. Tbe 
Hudson and Delaware canal, from the Hudson river, 90 miles above New- York, leading to the coal region in Penn. is 108 
miles long, with 16 miles of rail-road : 53,000 tons of coal were mined, and brought to tide water on this canal, in 1831. There 
are 30 incorporated rail-mad companies in this state, whose aggregate capital Is 026,335,000. The valuation of this state in 
1831 was 0364,715,830 ; of which 097,231,870 was of property in the city of New- York. Bank capital, 034,033,400 ; Insurance 
stock, about 15,000,000. School fund, about 03,000,000. There are 4 colleges in this state, whose aggregate number of 
Alumni is about 2,500 ; Under-graduaies, 500. There are 55 incorporated academies, and 9,.l83 school districts ; in the latter 
509,731 children receive annually 8 months' instruction, making about 1 person at school for 3 1-3 of tbe whole population! 
In England, about 1 for 15 of the whole ptipulation is kern at school ; in France, 1 for 17 ; and in Russia, 1 for 397. The num- 
ber of arrivals at the port of New- York in 1831 was 1,634; passengers, 31,730; net revenue on foreign imports, between 17 
and 18 million dollars. 

Among the numerous literary, religious, aod charitable institutions for which the state and city of New -York are distin- 
. guished, the .American Bible Society takes a high stand. This society was formed in 1816, is located in the city of N. York, 
and has a Board of 36 Managers, all laymen, from several religious denominations. It has 17 steam-power printing presses, 
and large and commodious bulldinipi. This society has 838 auxiliaries scattered throughout the Union. The number of 
Bibles and Testaments issued fh>m its formation to May, 1833, was 1,442,500; issues In 1831, 115,803; receipts, in 
1831, 0107,059. Hon. John C. Smith, President. . »— . y 

The salt springs at Onondaga lake are the property of tbe sute: 45 gallons of the water produce a bushel of salt : 350 galls 
of sea water is required to produce the same quantity. Tbe manufacturers pay a duty to tbe sute of 12 1-2 cents per bualMl 
Tbe quantity made in 1831, was 1,514,037 bushels; of which 189,000 were coarse salt of tbe purest quality. 

Tbe mineral springs at Ballston and Saratoga are numerous, but generally contain tbe same substances, only In a greater 
or less quantity. Tbe most celebrated of these springs Is tbe Congress, at Saratoga, which has given, in analyste, 471 ,5 grains 
nuriate of soda ; 178, 4 3-4 carbonate of lime ; 16, 5 car. of soda ; 3, 3 1-2 car. of magnesia, and 6, 1 3-4 car. of iron, to out 
gallon of water : carbonic acid gas, 343 cubic Inches. Temperature through the year, 50^ of Farenheiu 
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TBHXIS88EB«— Ther« are 63 counties in this state. DAVIDSON Co. 90,154— SLSEiX ttAwmrtuMt aumo, /X4 
fVom W. JACKflON Co 7,503—9,903. Oaiiubarougk, 79 N. B. bv E. S5S. KNOX Co. 13,034—14,496. KnoxviUe, 109 E. 
by N. 516. LINCOLN Co. 14,761—32,066. FayettevilU, 73 8. by VV. 722. MAURY Co. 93,141— S8«153. C^iumhim, Ai & 
W. by 8. 733. MONTGOMERY Co. 12,219—14.365. C/arik«D>/<«, 46 N. W. by W. 746. RUTHERFORD Co. 19,559- 
96,133. Murfreesbvrougk^ 33 8. E. 686. WASHINGTON Co. 9,537—10,995. JunMbtougk^ 396 £. by N. 439L 
WILLIAMSON Co. 20,640—36,608. hVanklin, 18 W. by N. 732. 

There were in tiii^ state in 1830, 44,711 while males, and 42,858 do. females, of 20 and under 30—11,964 male, and 13,331 
female staves, of 34 and under 36—56 whites, and 93 slaves of 100 ^eara and upward*— 180 white, and 96 colored persona 
deaf and dumb— 177 white, and 41 colored persons blind — and 131 aliens. 

XlalaZH'OTS.— There are S3 counties in this sute. CRA WFORD Co. 3,033—3,113. PaUttine, 118 E. from V. (by the 
mail route,) 718 from W. FAYETTE r^. Vandalia, 781 from W. GREENE Co. CamUiom, 106 W. N. W. 887. 
JO-DA VIESS Co. fialena, 326 N. by W. 900. MADISON Co. EduardsvilU, 55 W. 8. W. 836. MORGAN Co. 
JaeksonvilUs, 115 N. W. by W. 837. RANDOLPH Co. Kaskaskia^ 95 8.8. W. 867. SANGAMON Co. SpnngJUU, 79 
N. W. 801. 

There were in this state in 1830, 14,708 white males, and 13, 379 do. females, of 90 and under 30-^856 white males, and 
3,031 do. females, of 50 and under GO-^ white, and 7 colored persons, of 100 years and upwards— 64 white persons deaf and 
dumb— 36 white, and 3 colored persons, blind— and 447 aliens. A canal is in progress, 70 miles in length, lo unite the Illinois 
River with Lake Michigan. 

Z2n>TjA.2«'JL.— This state is divided in 64 counties FLOYD Co. 3,776—6,363. JWv Mbanw.lU 8. by £. ftom I. 
594 fh)m W. JEFFERSON Co. 8,038—11,465. Madison, 85 8.8. E. 576. KNOX 00.5,437—6,557. Fineenn0*,l» 
8. W. 603. MARION Co. Indianapolis, 573. SWITZERLAND Co. 3,934—7,111. Teesy, 105 8. E. by 8. 550. WASH- 
INGTON Co. 9,039— 13,07 vl. Saiem, 91 S. 613. 

There were in this state in 1830, 37,677 white males, and 36,170 do. females of 90 and under 30— 3,189 white malea. 
and 3,175 do. females, of 60 and under 70—13 white, and 7 colored persons of 100 yean and upwards— 104 white, and 1 
colored persons deaf and dumb — 73 white, and 3 colored persons, Uind — and 380 aliens. 

XSZVTlTOirV.— This state has 83 counUes. BOURBON Co. 17,664—18,434. Pons, 1,319, 43 E. from Frankfort, 516 
IVom W. CHRISTIAN Co. 10,450—13,694. NopkiiuviUe, 1,363. 306 S.W.by W. 745. FAYETTE Co. 33,350—35,174. 
Lexington, 6,104. 25 8.E.byS.534. FRANKLIN Co 11,024—9,251. FaANsroar, 1,680,551. JEFFERSON Co. 30,766— 
34,002. Louisville, 10,352. 52 W. 5«.'0. LOG AN Co. 14,423—13,002. RnsselvilU, 1 ,358. 171 8. W. 711. MASON Co. 13,568— 
16,903. MayRville, 3,040. 67 N. E. by E. 478. NELSON Co. 16,373—14,916. Bardstown, 1,635.55 8. W. 606. SCOTT Cow 
14,319—14,677. Georgetown, 1,344. 17 E. by N. 534. SHELBY Co. 31,047—19,039. SAetbjvilU, 1^1. 31 W. 573. 

There were in this sute in 1830, 54,328 white malea, and 50,701 do. females, under 5 years or age ; 45,384 white males, and 
41,579 do. females, of 20 and under 30 ; 13,386 male slaves, and 14,177 female do. of 34 and under 36 ; 38 white, and 138 colored 
persons of 100 years and upwards; 383 white, and 42 colored persons deaf and dumb; 156 white, and 78 colored persona who 
were blind — and 173 aliens. 

There are 6 colleges in this slate, whose airgregate number of students is 496. I'he Baptists in this state have 35 associa- 
tions, 443 churches, 389 ministers, and 37,530 communicants; the MetkodisU, 77 preach<«rs, and 33,935 members; the Frss^ 
terians, 103 churches, 61 ordained ministers, and 7,833 communicants; the £j»tsc«rra/iaiis, 5 ministers; tiie Caai^erlAul iVsa 
kjfterians are numerous; and there are about 30 Roman Catholic priests. 

OBZO.— ADAMS Co. 10,406— 13i278. West Union, 439, 101 8. 8. W. IVom Columba8,400fron|W. ALLENCo. 
Wapagkkonetta (a n^is county) 110 N. W. by W. 507. ASHTABULA Co. 7.383—14,584. Mersou, 370, 191 N. E. 396 
ATHENS Co. 6,338—9763. Jitktns, 739—73 8. E. 344. BELMONT Ca 90,339-^,413. 8t aatrnilU, 780, 194 E 
S75. BROWN Co. 13,356—17,867. Georgetown, 335, 104 8. 8. W. 4H0. BUTLER Co. 31,716—37,044. Hamiltmn, 1,097 
101 W. S. W. 488. CHAMPAIGN Co. 8,470—12,130. Urbanna, 1,102, 50 W. N. W. 447. CLARK Co. 9,533—13,074. 
Springfield, 1,080, 43 W. 439. CLERMONT Co. 15,e20— 20.466. Bataeia, 426, 109 8. W. by 8.476. CLINTON Co. 6,065 
— 11,3li2. fVilmington, 607,67 8. W. 444. COLUMBIANA Co. 32,033— 35,5U8. M'ewLtsbon, 1,136, 158 E. N. S. 989. 
COSHOCTON Co. 7,086—11,162. Coskocton. 333, 84 E. N. £. 336. CRAWFORD Co. (a«w) pop. Id 1630, 4,77a ifacyras, 
S98, 69 N. 409. CUYAHOGA Co. 6,3-2»— 10,360. CUaveland, 1,076, 138 N. E. by N. 354. DARK Co. .1,717—6,303. Ortom- 
ville, 160, 103 W. by N. 501. DELAWARE Co. 7,639—11,523. Delaware, 5:^2, 23 N. 419. FAIRFIELD Co. 16,633— 
34,788. Lancaster, 1,530, 28 8. E. 373. FAYETTE Co. 6,31fr-8,180. IVaskington, 300, 45 S. W. by 8. 423. FRANKLIN 
Co. 10,392—14,766. Columbus, 3,437. 396. GALLIA Co. 7,098—9,733. Oallipvlia, 755, 108 S. 8. E."3'J2. GEAUGA Co. 
7,791—15,813. Ckardon, 881, 157 N. E. 332. GREENE Co. 10,529—15,084. Xenia, 919. .'>7 W. 8. W. 453. GUERNSEY 
Co. 9,39:^—18,036. CambHdge, 518, 83 E. 314. HARDIN Co. (aew) Haidy, 69 W. by N. 436. HAMILTON Ca 31,764— 
58,331. Cincinnati, 34,831, 113 S. W. 407. HAN(.'OCK Co. (new) pop., in 1830,813. Findta9,Sa. 114 N. N. W.SOB. 
HARRISON Co. 14,345—30,920. Ca^fix, 820, 134 E. by N. 378. HENRY Co. (new) Damascns, 161 N.W 485. HIGHLAND 
Co. 13,306— 16,347. l/i7{«*9rsM^A, 564, 74 S. 8. W. 441. HOCKING Co. 3,130— 4,008. AoFoii. 97, 47, 8. E. 370. HOLMES 
Co. (aew) pop. in 1830, 9,133. MUUrsbnrgk, 319, 80 N. E. 341. HURON Co. 6,67i^— 13,345. A^rvo/i, 310, 113 N. by B. 
399. JACKSON Co. 3,746-^,974. Jackson, 33U, 74 8. S. E. 387. JKFFFRSON Co. 18,531—32,489. JJrM*rmrtll«, 9,»37, 
149 E. by N. 960. KNOX Co. 8,336—17,134. Mount Vernon, 1.031, 45 N. E. 375. LAWRENCE Co. 3,490—5,366. B«r^ 
hngtoH, 149, 135 8. by E. 405. LICKING Co. 11,861—20,864. J^cwark, 999, 34 E. bv N. 362. LORAIN Co. («<•») pop. In 
Ifdo, 5,696, Eiyria, 668, 130 N. N. E. 377. LOGAN Co. 3,181—6442. BeUe Fontaine, 266, 62 W. N. W. 458. MADISON 
Co. 4, 790—6,11)0. London, 349, 27 W. 8. W. 433. MARION Co. (new) pop. In 1830, 6,558. MoHon, ?87, 47 N. 416. 
MEDINA Co. 3,083—7,560. Medina, 632, 111 N. E. by N. 357. MEIGS Cu. 4,4HO— 6,159. Chester, 164, 94 8. E.343. 
MERCER Co. (ksw) pop. In 1830, 1,1 10. St, Mary's, 92, 111 W. N. W. 508. MI .\ M I Co. 8,H51— 12,80d. YVov, 504, 78 W. 
by N. 474. MONROE Co. 4.645—8,770. Woodsfield, 157, 140 E. by 8. 394. MON TGOMKRY Co. 15,999— 34, '.Si. Dayton, 
8,965, 66 W. by 8. 463. MORGAN Co. 5,397—11,796. Mc ConnetlsviUe, 367, 70 E. H. E. 340. MUSKINGUM Co. 17^24— 
80,325. ZanesviUe, 3,094, 59 E. 336. PAULDING Co. {new.) PERRY Co. 8,429—14,018. Summerset, 576. 46 E. 9. E. 354. 
PICK A WAY Co. 13,149—15,935. arcUviUe, 1,136, 36 S. 394. PIKE Co. 4,253—6,024. Piketon, 371, 65 8. 409. PORTAGE 
Co. 10,095—18,837. Ravenna, 806, 137 N. E. 390. PREBLE Co. 10,237—16,355. Eaton, 511, 93 W. by 8. 468. PUTNAM 
Co. {new) Sugar Orove, 148 N. W. by N. 538. RICHLAND Co. 9,169—34,007. Mansfield, 840, 71 N.N. E. 36a ROSS Co. 
90,010—34,053. Clt//iceae, 3,846, 45 8. 404. SANDUSKY Co. 852— 2,851. /^ver ^stitfu^iky, 351, 103N.438. SCIOTO 
Co. 5,750—8,730. Portsmouth, 1,064,91 8. 421. SENECA Co. (ii«aD) pop. in 1830, 5,148. Tifin, 248, 85 N. 431. SHELBY 
Co. 3,106—3,671. Sydney, 340, 86 W. N. W. 483. STARK Co. 13,406-36,7&l. Caniom, 1,257, 116 N. E. by E. 310. 
TRUMBULL Co. 15,546—36.154. Warren, 510, 157 N. E.297. TUSCARAWAS Co. 8,328—14,298. J^ew-Philadoimhim, 
410, 107, E. N. E. 314. UNION Co. 1,996—3,192. Marysville. 142, 37 N. W. 433. VAN WERT Co. {new) Wilbhire, 146, 
N. W. 533. WARREN Co. 17,837—21.493. Lebanon, 1,157, 83 S. W. by W. 468. WASHINGTON Co. 10,435—11,731. 
Marietta, 1,307, 106 E. 8. E. 304. WAYNE Co. 11,933—2:1,344. fVooster, 977,66N. E. 347. WILLIAMS Oo, (now) 
Defiance, 175 N. W. by N. 511. WOOD Cu. 733-1,095. Perrysburgh, 182, 135 N. by W. 4G0. 

There were in this state In 1830, 96,364 white males, and 89,766 do. females under 5 years of age — 51,100 do. malea, and 
53.779 do. fffmaies, of 15 and under 30 — 81,016 do. males, and 75,442 do. females, of 30 and under 30—31,051 do. males, and 
37,461 do. females, of 40 and under 50— 3,628 do. males, and 3,909 do. females, of 70 and under 80—31 dfo. males, and 6 do. 
females, of 100 and upwards — 446 white persons deaf and dumb— 351 do. blind — and 5,534 aliens. 

1'he Presbyterian* in this state have 346 churches, 193 ordained ministers, and 33,150 communicants— the Methodists, 91 
preachers, and 36,000 members— the Baptists, 240 churches, 140 ministers, and 8,800 communicants— the .Associate Presby 
terians, 65 congregations, 20 minifiiers, and 4,325 communicants — the Lutherans, 37 ministers, 8,700 communicants — the 
Episcopalians, 16 ministers — the German Reformed, 83 congregations, and 3,750 communicants— the JWio Jerusalem Churchy 
4 fiot-.ielies — the Friends and Roman Catholics are numerous, and there are some (Jnitariant, Vniversalists, and Shakers. 

There arc 5 colleges in this stale, wIiom: aggregate number of students in 1831, was 384. The number of steam-boats buIN 
on the western waters from 1811 to 1831, inclusive, was 346, of which HI were built at Cincinnati. The Okio State Canal 
from Cleaveland, on Lake Erie, to Portsmouth, at the union of the Scioto aud Ohio rivers, 346 miles below Pittsburg, 300 
miles in lenicih, is iiartJy in operation ; the whole will m(h>ii be completed : making, with the Miami Costal, Drom the Maumea 
on Lake Erie, to Cincinnati, 571 miles of canal passing through this state, connecting the Ohio river with the great lakes. 

The population of Cincinnati in 1600, was 750— in 1810, 2,540— in 1820, 9,64:i^— and in 1831, 38,014. 

XCIOHIO-AN' TBRBTTOFY.— (H counties.) BROWN Co. Green Bay Settlement, 511 N. W. by W. fVom 
Detroit, and 1,037 from W. CRAWFORD Co. Prairie du Chien, 600 W. by N. 1,060. MICHILlMACKlNAC Co 
Markinac. 321 N. N. W. 487. WAYNE Co. DaraoiT, population of D. in 1830, 2,222. 536. 

There were in this territory in 1830, 4,033 white niales, and 3,513 do. females, of 20 and under 30 — 660 white males, and 
385 do. females, of 50 and under 00-^1 white male of 100 years and upwards — 13 whites deaf and dumb— 4 do. blind— and 
1,453 aliens. 

JLBKJkVrSAS TZIRRXTOB'7.— (33 counties.) ARKANSAS Co. .^rAaasos, 114 8. E. by E. fhwi L.R. 
1,064 from W. INDEPENDENCE Co. BaUsville, 103 N. by E. 1,044. PULASKI Cu. Littlk Rock, 1,068. WARM 
SPRING Co. Warm Spring, 60 W. by 8. 1,138. 

There were in this territory in 1830, 3,633 white males, and 3,009 do. females of 90 and under 30—396 male alavea, and 
400 female do. of 34 and under 36—3 slaves of 100 years and upwards— 6 white, and 5 colored persons deaf and dumb— 
6 white, and 3 colored persons blind— and 6 aliens. 

TJsCSLTDJL TERHTTOBY.— (15 counties.) ESCAMBIA Co. Pensae«ta,842 W. from T. 1,050 (torn W 
LEON Co. TALLABASsaa, 896. SUOHN'S Co. St. .Augustine, 993 E. 8. E. 841. 

There were in this territorv In 1830, 3,171 white males, and 1,447 do. females, of 90 and under 30—10 white maka, 
and 10 white females of 60 and under 90— and 1 white male of 100 years and upwards— there were 1.830 male slavea, and 
1,501 female do. of 94 and undar 30—6 white, and 30 colored peraona, deaf and duffilH-3 wblta, and 16 colored persons wba 
ware Ulnd^and 821 allana. 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE UinTED STATES.— G«orge Wadibgtoiii Vir. from 1789 to 1797 
Bora Febniary 22, 1733; died December 14, 1799. John Adams, Ma«. from 1797 to 1801. Born October 
19, 1735 ; died July 4, 1826. Thomas Jefferson, Yir. from 1801 to 1809. Bom AprU 2, 1743 ; died July 4, 
1826. James Madison, Yir. from 1809 to 1817. Bom March 5, 1751. James Monroe, Vir. from 1817 to 
1825. Bom AprU % 1758; died July 4, 1831. John Qaincy Adams, Mass. from 1825 to 1829. Born Jolj 
11, 1767. Andrew Jackson, Ten. from 1829. Born March 15, 1767. Salary f25,000 per annum. 

VICE PRESIDENTS OP THE UNITED STATES.— John Adams, Mass. from 1789 to 1797 
Thomas Jefferson, Vir. from 1797 to 1801. Aaron Burr, N. Y. from 1801 to 1805. George Clinton, N. Y. 
from 1805 to hit decease, April 20. 1812. Elbridge Gerry, Mass., from 1813 to his decease, November S3L 
1814. Daniel D. Tompkins, N. Y. from 1817 to 1825. John C. Calhoun. S. C. from 1825 to 183a 
Martin Van Buren N. Y. frtmi 1833. Salary $5,000 per annum. 

SECRETARIES OP STATE OP THE UNITED STATES.— Thomas Jefferson, Vir. from 1780 
to 171)4. Edmund Randolph, Vir. from 1794 to 1795. Timothy Pickering, Mass. from 1795 to 1800. Jchn 
Marshall, Vir. from 1800 to 1801. James Madison, Vir. from 1801 to 1809. Robert Smith, Maryland, from 
1H09 to 1811. James Monroe, Vir. from 1811 to 1817. John a. Adams, Mass. from 1817 to 1825. Ueniy 
Clay, Ken., from 1825 to 1829. Martin Van Buren, N. Y. from 1829 to May. 1831. Edward Livingston, 
Lou. from May, 1831, to July 1833. L. Mc.Lanc, Del. from July 1833. Salary $0000 per annum. 

JUDICIARY OP THE UNITED STATES.— CAur/ Jw*/ice, John Marshall, Richmond, Vir. ap. 
point 
S450 
Smith 

PitUburgh, P'a. 1830; S4500. Peter V. Daniel, Virginii, Attorney General; H^^mO. Richard Peters Jun.; 
Reporter ; $1000. William T. Carroll, Clerk. Salary, tees of oflice. Annual Term at Washington, se- 
cond Monday in January. 

TREASURY OP THE UNITED STATES.— Roger B. Taney, Secretary. The Sccre 

tary of the Treasury superintends all the fiscal concerns of the government, and recommends to Congress 
measures for improvmg the revenue. All accounts of the govenunent are settled at this oUke, to which are 
attached two ComptrolTers, five Auditors, a Treasurer, and a Krister. Joseoh Anderson first, & J. B. Thornton 
second Comptroller ; Richard Harrison first, William B. Lewis second, Peter Hagner third, Amos Kendall 
fourth, and Stephen Pleasanton fifth Auditor; John (.'amplicU Treasurer; and Thomas L. Smith Register. 
There were 140 clerks employed in this office in 1830. I'he salaries of the various oflicers and clerks, the 
same year, amounted to $191,150. 

The Public debt of the U. S. for 1791, $75,1G<),971. Riveipts for the same year, $10,210,026. Expendi- 
tures, $7,207,539. For 180(), $H1,633,325. Rt-coipUs i;l'J,45 1,184. Expenditures, $11,980,740. For 1810, 
$53,156,532. Receipts, $12,144,207. Extienditures, $13,319,987. For 1816, $123,016,375. Receipts, 
$57,171,422. Expenditures, $48,244.49ti. For 1820, $1)1,015,566. Receipts, $20,881,494. Expenditures, 
$21,763,025. For 1825, $83,788,433. Receipts, $26,8-10.858. Expenditures, 23,585,805. For 1829, 
$48,565,405. Receipts, $24,767,122. Expenditures, 25,071,018. Public debt 1833, $7,001,699. 

The estimated balance in the Treasury, January 1, 1833, was $1,644,108. These receipts and expendi- 
tures include all direct taxes, loans, treasury not4 s, tS^c, and |Hiyments o( the public debt. 

The amount of ira^iorts for the your ending bcptember 30, 1830, was $70,876,920; of which $61,035u739 
were in American, and $i),84 1,181 in foreign vetMcis. Exports, the same year, $73,849,508, of which 
$59,462;029 were domestic, and $14,38%479, foreign articles. 967,227 tons of American shipping entered, 
and 971,760 tons cleared from ports in the U. S. Total American tonnage in 1829, 1,260,798. 

In 18^, 57,284 tons of shipping were engaged in the whale fishery ; and 100,796 tons in other fisheries. 
The total amount of duties collected on American tomiage, in 1829, was $1,732^034. The tonnage of vessels 
built, registered and enrolled, in the U. S. in 1829, was 7f,098 tons. 

.\RMY OP THE UNITED STATEa— Lewis Cass, Secretary of War; Alexander Macomk 
Major General ; E. P. Gaines, and W. Scott, Brigadier Grenerals ; T. S. Jessnp, Qr . Master General ; Cok>nel 
Nathan Towson, Paymaster General ; Joseph LoveU, Surgeon Greneral ; and Charles Gratiot, Chief Engi. 
ueer. The army consists of four regiments of artillery, and seven regiments of infiintry. The western 
department of the army is under the command of Genenu Gaines, the eastern, under the command of Geike 
raf Scott. The whole army consists of 6^190 officers and men. There are 58 military posts and arsenak 

in the United States, besides others in a state of forwardness. In times of foreign invasion, insurrection, or 
rebellion, the militia of the several states is under the command of the general government. The numbinr ot 
which, in 1830, is stated in the table. 

The Military Acadeniy at West Point, in New York, was established in 1802. Col. R. E. De Russej, 

is Superintendant and Commandant. The number of cadets is limited to 250. The academy is generany 

full. Prom the establishment of this institution to September 2, 1828, there had been 1289 cacfets admitted ; 

510 commissioned; 477 resigned; 162 discharged; 20 hail died; and in 1830, 213 remained. The cost of 

this establishment to 1828, was $1,185,421. 

From 1795 to 1817 inclusiTe, there were made at the Armory, at Harper's Ferry, Vir., 82,727 muskets, 
11 .870 repaired, and 4,100 pistols ; at Springfield, Mass., there were made 128,559 muskets, 1,202 carbines, 
and 45,8lH) repaired. The expenses at tne latter place for purchases, buildings, repairs, ^c. was $1 ,820jl2SL 
The number of muskets manufactured in the United States' armories in 1832, was 25,500; Hall's nfles, 
4,360; screw drivers, 16,960 ; wipers, 26,560 ; arm chests, 716 ; and various other articles. Expenditures, 
$405,944. 

NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES.— L. Woodbury, SecreUry or the Navy. John Rodgert, 
Isaac Chauncey and Charles Morris, Commissioners ; C. W. Goldsborough, Secretary of the Board. 
There are 40 Captains ; 37 Masters Commandant ; 260 Lieutenants ; 44 Surgeons ; 42 Pursers ; 9 Chap- 
lains ; and 12 Navy Agents. Samuel Humphreys, Chief Naval Constructor. There are 7 Navy Yards m 
the United States. William M. Crane, Commandant at Portsmouth, N. H. ; Jesse D. Elliott, at Charles- 
town, Mass. ; Chas. G. Ridgley,at Brooklyii, N. Y. ; James Barron, at Philadelphia, Penn. ; Isaac Hull, at 
Washington, D. C. ; Lewis Warrington, at Grosport, Vir. ; and Alexander J. Dallas, at Pensacola, Florida. 

There are 7 ships of 74 guns each ; 7 frigates of 44 guns, and 3 of 36 guns ; two sloops of war of 24 guns, 

^13 of 18 ^uns ; and 8 schooners, which are either on the stations of the Mediterranean, West Indies, 
il, or Pacific Ocean, or lying in ordinary at the several naval depots. There are also 5 ships of the line, 
and 7 frigates of the first class on the stocks, and which can be launched and ready for sea on a few months' 
notice. The frigate Constitution, otherwise called ** Old Iron Sides," the victor of the Guerriere, on the 
IDth August, 1812; of the Java, on the ^th of December following; and of the Cyane and Levant, in . 
February, 1815, was built at Boston, in 1797, and cost $302,719. 

The annual cost of a 74 gun ship on a cruize, is $180,:i60 ; the same in ordinary, $6,433. Of a 44 gun 
frigate on a cruize, $112,000 ; in ordinary, $5,000. Complement of a 74, 656 men ; of a 44, 450 ; and of a 
sloop of war, first class, 184 men. The cost of a 36 to a 74 gun ship, is estimated at $4,500 per gun; 
of a 132, $4,000 ; and of 9.20 gun ship, $:3,500 per gun. 

Two dry docks of sufficient capacity for the largest vessels have lately been completed, one at Norfolk, 
i\i3 other at Charlestown. They are constructed of hewn granite of unrivalled masonry. The latter 
is 341 feet in length, 80 in width, and 30 in depth ; and cost $f>52,482. The Constitution made the inix<^ 
ductory visit to that at Charlestown, on the 24th of June, 1833, and the Noitki C«to\\x\a.)1\,N&>^baX^^^sA(S^ 
on the 27th of August following. The dock at Norfolk coat f^^^. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT OP THE U. 8.— William T.Bany, Port MtfterGenend. Stltfy 
^00(V-{the tiune as to the Secretanea of the Treasunri Army, and Navy.) 

in the year 1790, there were 75 Post Office* in the United States, 1875 miles of post roads : the-ref^ipts of 
the Post Office were $37,935, expenditures :i^2,14<). In 1800, there were 903 Post Offices, 20,817 miles of 
port roads : receipts $280,804, expenditures $-213,9t»4. In 1810, there were 2300 Port Offices, 36^406 miles of 
port roads : receipts $561,684, expenditures $-195,969. In 1820^ there were 4,500 Port Offices, 72,492 Jiiiles 
of port roads: receipts $1,111,927, expenditures $1,160,926. In 1829, there were 8,004 Port Offices, 115,000 
miles of port roads : receipts $1,850,583, expenditures $L932^708. The mail, in 183^ was transported by 
coaches, steam boats, sulkies, and on horseiHick 23,625,0x1 miles. Rates of Postage : — for every letter of a 
mna]e sheet, not over 30 miles, 6 cents ; over 30 to 80 miles, 10 cents ; over 80 to 150 miles, 12ft cents; over 
150 to 400 miles, 183 cents; over 400 miles, 25 cents. Double, triple, and quadruple letters, in the saine ratio. 
No letter can be charged with more thnn quadruple postage, unless its weight exceeds one ounce avoirdupois. 

Newspapers, or one sheet of printed im|)er, not over 1(X) miles to any state, ami to any distance in the state 
^ where printed, 1 cent ; over 100 miles out of the state where print4'd, 1| cents. Magazines and ^mphlets, for 
^"^ery 100 miles, 4 cents per i>Iieet ; over 100 miles, 6 C(*ntM. If published -periodicaSyy for 100 miles, 1| cents ; 
over 100 miles, 2| cents. There are between GO and 70 persons employed in this oiTice. Alx>ut 10,000 ac- 
counts are balanced and settled quarterly. Upwards of 3o0,000 dead letters were niumrd to this office in 

1829. The revenue arising from the General Port Office, has, in a great measure, been expended in the ex- 
tension and improvement ut the establi^ment. 

The privilege of franking, and receiving letters free of postage, isjnven to the following persons, viz. 

President and Vice Pres't. of U. S. Sect's, of State, Treasury, War, and Navy, P. M. General and AaaPU 
P. M. Gen. Att»y. Gen., Qompfs. of the Treasury, Audt's., Reg. Treas., Comm'r. of the Gen. Loiml Office, 
Ex-President8.of'the U. S., Members of Congress (during the Session, and 60 days befon* and at\er the same,) 
Comm's of the Navy Boani, Adi't. Gen. Comm'y. Gen. Insi/s. Gen. Gtnart* Mas. Gen. Pay Mast. Gen. 
8oct*y. of the Senate, Clerk of the H. of Rep. Sup'nt. of tlie Patent Office ; and P. Masters, 'nut to exce«Ml 
half an ounce in weight, and one dailv newspaper. 

UNITED STATES MINT. -This institntion commenced operations in 1792, at Philadelphia, where il 
has alwajrs been located. A. spacious and splendid edifice for its accommodation was commenced in that city 
in 1829, and is now completed. The coinage effected from the time of its establishment to 1829, was 
109^278,031 pieces of gold, silver, and copper, amounting to ;it>'32,17(i,^'25 37. The coinage at the mint in 

1830, amounted to 8,357,191 pieces — value $3,155,620. It is to lie hofiofl, tliat the ciiode of computing by 
pounds, shillings, and pence, will be abolbhed ; and that piRtarcens, shilling, nine-|)rnny, seven- ))cnny hal^ 
penny, and eleven-penny bits will soon, by means of this inrtitution, assume the more convenient form of the 
wderal coins. 




UNITED STATES BANK.— This bank was incorporated March 3, 1H16. It is located at PhUadel- 
phia. It has a capital of 35 millions of dollars, wliich is divided into 3r>0,000 shan's. of ^100 each. Its 
charter expires in 1836. The United States hold 70,000 shanks ; individuals the residue. Nicholas Biddle 
is President, and Samuel Jaudon, Cashier. TIterc arc 26 branches of this bank i»ow in ofieration in va- 
rious parts of the union. The shares of this bank, in Ic$17, were worth 56 percent, advance, and Oct. 2C, 
1833, 8 per cent, advance. The old United States Bank was chartered in 1701. Its charter expired in 
1811. Its capital was ^10,000,000, divided into 25,000 shares -. it made an average annual dividend of 8| per 
cent, during its continuance. In 1809, 18.000 of tlic shares were held by foreigners. Of the present bank, 
in 1832,84,055 shares were held by foreigners; 51,028 in Ponn. ; 40,242, m S. C; 34,235, in Md.; 
30,881, in N. Y. ; 11,617, in Va. ; 11,175, in Mass. -, and 16,767 in other states. 

PUBLIC LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES.— The nublic lands within the states and territories 
of the United States, consist of those lands ceded by many ot the states to the United States ; the latter 
taking the responsibility of extinguishing the Indian titles, together with those lands obtained from France, 
by the purchase of Louisiana, and those l>y the cession of the Floridas from Spain. 

The minimum price of these lands is $1^ per acre; and, since 1820, no credit is given to pur- 
chaaers. These lands arc surveyed before tliey are offi»red for sale. They are divided into townships of 
six mllea square, which are divided into 36 sections, one mile square, containing each ()40 acres ; and 
•old in sections and parts of sections. One mile square in each township is reserved for a school fund. 
A large ouantity of these lands is surveyed, and for sale at tlie various land offices in the states where 
they are located. Elijah Hayward is the land commissioner at Washington, and James M. Moore, chief 
elerk. These lands lie in the following states and territories : viz. Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Michigan, Arkansas, Florida and Ohio. They hold out a most inviting prospect 
to the enterprising emigrant. 

The (quantity of unceded lands belonging to the Indians, and lying north and west of the states 
and territories of the United States, but within the limits of the United States, has been estimated at about 
750,000,000 acres. 

By a report of the land commissioner, dated April 2, 1832, it appears that the quantity of land for 
■ale belonging to the Unitod States, December 31, 1831, to which tlic Indian and other titles had been 
oxtinguisl^d, was 237,293,884 acres ; that 10,713,317 acres had been appropriaU*d, within the states and 
territories where the lands lie, for internal improvements, colleges, academies, common schools, &c. ; 
996y%^ acres had been reserved as saline lands ; and that 46,0S) acres had been granted to tlie deaf 
ind dumb institutions in Connecticut and Kentucky. There remained within tliose states and territo- 
ries, December 31, 1831, 113,577,869 acres of land to which the Indian title was valid. It also ap{>earB 
by said report, that the coat of the public domain up to September 30, 1831, including all purcha.ses by 
treaty, compact with Georgia, settlements of the Yazoo claims, compromises witli the several ludiaii tribes, 
expenditures for commissioners, surveyors, dec., was $48,077.551 ; and that the amount received at the 
treasury, to that date, as the proceeds of public lands, was $37,272,713. Balance, $10,604,838. 

Allowing that the public domain was sold at the low price of setenty-fve cents an acre, and divided 
according to the population by the last census, every free man, woman and child in the United States 
would receive ybvrf sea dotlarSy seventy^one cents and a fraction, after paying the al>ove balance, and witli- 
out taking into consideration the saline lands, or any fViture negotiation wit£ the Indians. The amount of 
capital that might accrue by such sale would supply ample means for constructing a double track Raij- 
Road of Quinc^ granite and wrought iron, from Eastport to JVeto Orieoat, and furnish a fund to orocurb 
locomotive engines, can, ^., and to keep the whole in repair forever, it might also give to each state 
and territory a school fund cf three million dollars, pay the public debt, and leave a balance in the treasury 
of many millions for miscellajuous expenditures. These lands are becoming more valuable every day^ 
tod are not only woith looking at, but after. 
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€hmmd PemuflvmtU Canal. This canal was commenced in 
in6, and the main trank and many of ita brancheH were 
completed in 1833. It Incladea a number of canala, running 
im different directloni, and known by different namea. The 
nain trunk commences at ColumMa. on the Suaquehannah 
River, 68 ma. W. by 8. from Philadelphia, at the termination 
«if the Philadelphia and Columbia Rail-Road, and extenda to 
Mtddletown,9 ma. below Harriaburg, where It paaaea the 
liead of the union Canal, leading to the Schuylkill Canal 
Mtd Navintion to Philadelphia. From Middletown It ez- 
fenda to Hollidayabarg, 179 ma. from Columbia. From Hol- 
lldayaburg the Alleghany Mountain ia croaaed by a rail-road, 
and 5 inclined planea on each aide, the greateat inclination 
of which makea an angle of 6 degreea with the horizon, in a 
riae and fall of 3570 feet, to Johnstown, 37 ma. ; and from 
thence, by canal, to Pittaburg, 104 ma.; total, 313 milea. 
From Pittaburg to New Orleans, by the Ohio and Miasiaaippi, 
tt ia 1939 ma. By the Alleghany River, French Creek, and 
a abort canal, a navigable communication ia effected between 
fitt^arg and the town of £rie, on Lake Erie, 313 miles. 
The diatance from the town of Erie to Montreal, L. C, by 
the lakea, the Welland Canal and River St. Lawrence, is 
475 ma. Total distance from Philadelphia to Montreal, by 
Ihla route, 1001 mir. (See Pejuwyloaiua, under Ctmttu.) 

Middle Divition of the 6. Penn. C. From the 6. Penn. 

,C. 10 ma. above Harriaburg, up the Suaquehannah, north, via 

'Northumberland, Wilkeatmrre and Meanaville, to the aouth 

boundary of New York, at New* Athena, near the head of 

the Chemung Canal, in N. Y., 304 ma. 

WeH Branch Division of the G. Penn. C. From Northum- 
berland, 53 ma. N. of Harriaburg, up the weat branch of the 
Suaquehannah, via Williamaport, to Bald Eagle River, 68 
nrilea. 

Ettjem Diviaum, of the G. Penn. C. On the Delaware, 
fWNn Briatol. 30 ma. above Philadelphia, to Eaaton, 60 ma. 

The Fra$uutoitn Canal. 30| ma. ; the Beaver^ 34) ma. ; the 
jrWuiJUia, 331 j the Lifomingt 41^; and the Wfoming Carnal^ 16 
ma., are all connected with the G. Penn. C, and, with 
which, are the property of the atate. Total length of canal 
and river navigation, aa deacribed above. Including the Alle- 
ghany Rail-Way, OQ-ifc ma. 

SekuMill Qtnal and Jfavigation. Thia canal, in connec- 
tkm with the Union CanaL la the great outlet to Philadel- 
phia from the G. Penn. C. and all ita branchea. It com- 
mencea at Fair-Mount Water-Works, on the Schuylkill, and 
extenda to Reading, 54 ma. N. W. of Philadelphia^ and from 
tbaace to Mount Carbon, 56 ma. Total lengtn, 110 ma. It 
compriaea 31 dama, from 3 to 37 feet in heigiil, by which ia 
produced a alack water navigation of 45 ms. ; \^ locks, 80 
ny 17 feet, of which 38 are guard locks ; 17 arched aque- 
dncta ; a tunnel of 450 feet in length, cut through and under 
■olM rock ; and 65 toll and gate houses. Lockage, 630 feet. 
Breadth at the aurface, 36 feet ; do. at the bottom, 34 ; depth 
of water. 4 feet. Commenced in 1816. Coat to 1830, 
ftJ36,390. Net income, aame year, $99,838. 

UnUm Carnal, Thia canal connects the Schuylkill Naviga- 
tkMi with the G. Penn. C. and Suaquehannah River. It ex- 
tenda firom 4 ma. below Reading, on the Schuylkill, to Mid- 
dletown, on the Suaquehannah, 9 ma. below Harriaburg, via 
Lebanon, 83 ma., exclualve of the Swatara Feeder of 34 ma. 
Tbia canal compriaea a tunnel, 739 feet In length, 18 feet 
wide, and 14 high ; 3 aummit reaervoira, containing 13,000,000 
eabk feet of water, covering 35 acrea ; 3 ateam enrinea of 
100 horae power each, and 3 water-wheela tor feeding the 
canal by pumping ; 3 dama, 43 waate wlera, 49 culverta, 135 
bridfea, Id amall and 8 large aqneducta, 14 milea of protec- 
tkm wall of atone, 3 guard locka of wood, and 93 cut atone 
loeka, 75 by 8^ feet. Connected with thia canal ia a rail-road 
llrom the great baain at Pine Grove, to the coal mines, of 
■bout 4 ma. In length. Dimenaiona of the canal aame aa the 
8. C. and N. Theae worka were conatmcted In 1897, and 
coat more than $3,0002000. ToUa in 1831, $59,137 ; coat of 
repaira, aame year, $3,733. 

LMfh CanaL From Eaaton, on the Delaware, to Stod- 
dajrtavule, connecting the Morria Canal with the Mauch 
Chunk Rail-Road, on the Lehigh, 47 milea. Width at the 
MrflM^e. 00 feet ; do. at bottom, 45: depth of water, 5 feet. 
It baa B dama, varying in height ffom 6 to 16 feet ; 4 aque- 
tecla ; SB culverta ; 7 guard locka, and 41 other locka, 100 
fbotby 93. Lockage, 360 feet. Coat, $1,558,000. Tolla not 
to exceed 3 centa per ton per mile. Incorporated in 1818. 

Laetawaxen CawaL See Ddaware and Hudson OnuU. 

Conutoga JfatfigaUon, A aeries of locka and dama fh>m 
Safe Harbor, on the Suaquehannah, to Lancaster, 18 milea. 
Company incorporated In 1835. Coat $4000 per mile. 



. ^ni Pkiladelpkia R, R. From the inter- 

aoetkm of Vine and Broad atreeta, in Philadelphia, to Colum- 
bia, on the Snaquehaonah River, via Lancaster, 81 milea. 
State property. 

PmaddBkia^ Germantawn and ^n^rriatawn JL R. From 
Philadelphia to Norritrtown, on the Schuylkill, about 18 miles 
N. byW. from Philadelphia, via Germantown. Completed 
in 183S. Thia road ia to be continued from Norriatown to 
Allentown, on the I^ehigh, 81 miles. 

Harrishmrg and Chamherabarg R. R, From Tlarrisburg, via 
Carliale, to Chamberaburg, 143 milea W. by S. from Phila- 
delphia, 48 miles. 

Philadelphia and TremUfn R. R. Constructed in 1833. 36] 
milea. Thia rail-road extends from Philadelphia to Trenton, 
N. J., on the Delaware, via Bristol ; and Morrisville, opposite 
to Trenton. Thia will prove a great arcommodation, partic- 
ularty in aeasona when the waters of the Delaware are low. 

JUaueh Chunk R. R. Commenced and completed in 1837. 
From the coal mines near Mauch Chunk, in the county of 
Northampton, 90 ma. N. by W. from Philadelphia. Thecxtal 
la taken mmi the mines down an inclined plane. 936 f^t in 
a diatance of 9 milea, to the Lehigh River. The cars de- 
■eend by their own gravity, and are drawn back by mulea. 
About 90 tona is a freight down. From 3 to 400 tons are dis- 
charged daily at the river, from whence it ia transported, by 
water, to Philadel|>hia, New York, and other placea. The 
leifth ot this nil-way, tncliiding the enda and aldea, ia 13| 



milea, and coat $3,050 a mile. There are many other rall- 
roada in Pennsylvania leading f^om the mines in various di- 
rections, whoae agnegate length exceeda 00 miles. In the 
county of Schuylkill alone, in this atate, in 1831, 13,000 per- 
aona were dependent for auoaiatence on the coal trade ; more 
than 15W0 veaaela were employed in carrying coal to market ; 
and the capital invested in coal lands, buildings, rail-roads, 
cars, boata and horaea, amounted to $8,540,000. 

The quantity of coala mined in PennR)-lvania in 1835, waa 
33,393 tona j In 1830. 133,969 tona ; in 1833,379.000 tona. The 
preaent year, 475,000 tona ia about the quantity that can be 
mined. The consumption of coala in London, in 1833, waa 
3,139,078 tona. The population of London ia nearly double 
to that of all the citiea in the United Statea. There were 
conaumed in the city of New York, in 1830, 997,606 loada, or 
about 994209 corda of hard and aofl wood, which coat 
$483,086; alao, 93,606 tona of Anthracite coal; 11,895 chal- 
drona Virginia do., and 13,593 do. charcoal, wnich coat 
$331,643— total, $804,738. 
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, — Eria CanaL 

Thia canal commencea at Albany, on the Hudson River^and 
terminates at Buflklo, on Lake Erie, 363 milea. (See TaUa 
nf Distances.) It waa commenced in 1817, and finished in 
1835. Coat, $9,037,456. Width at the aurface, 40 feet ; at 
bottom, 38 : depth of water, 4 feet. Riae and fkll, 696 
feet , 84 locka of^ atone masonry, 90 feet by 15. It paaaea the 
Cohoea Falls, on the Mohawk River, bv 16 locks, to over- 
come a fall of 133 feet, in the apace of two milea. From 
Frankfort to Syracuae ia the ** long level," 69 milea without 
a lock. Amount of tolla in 1833, $1,065,613. The diatance 
fh>m the city of New York, via Albany and BuflUo, to 
the mouth of the Welland Canal, at Port Maitland, on 
Lake Erie, ia 547 milea; fVom thence to Kingston, 
on Lake Ontario, (directly down the lake.) at the mouth 
of the Rideau Canal, ia 333 milea ; from Kingaton to Og- 
dcnsburgh, N. Y., on the St. Lawrence, is 70 milea, and 
from thence to Montreal, 130 — Whole distance from New 
York to Montreal, by this route, 959 milea. 

Champtain Canal. Thia canal commencea at the Erie Ca- 
nal, near Waterford, 9 mileo^above Albany, and extenda to 
Whitehall, at the head of Lake Champlain. 63 milea. It 
waa commenced in 1817, navigated in i819, and coat 
$1,179,873. Dimenaiona aame aa the Erie. Riae and fkll, 
188 feet ; 81 locka. Tolla, in 1833. $110,199. Lake Cham- 
plain, well renowned in atory , la a oeautinil collection of waf- 
ten irom Lake George. Paulet and other riven trom the 
aouth ; Otter, Onion ana other riven fhnn the Green Moun- 
tains on the east : and the Saranac, Sable, Chazy, &c., Ptom 
the west. It ia 138 milea in length, and variea from 1 to 16 
in breadth. It ia navigable for veaaela of conaiderable bur- 
then, and ia a great thoroughfkre between the United Statea 
and Canada. Ita outlet ia by the Sorel, or Chambly River, 
69 ma. in length, which emptiea Into the St. Lawrence, 43 
ma. below Montreal. (See TaMe nf Distances.) 

Oswego Ctt$uU. From the Erie Canal at Saluia, on OHoo- 
daga I^e, to Oawego, at the mouth of Oaweto River, a port 
of entry, on Lake Ontario, 75 milea N. W. of Utica, part alack 
water, or river navigation, 38 milea. Deacent firom Salina to 
Lake Ontario, 133 feet ; 14 locka. Coat, $535,115. Tolla in 
1833, $19,786. Oaweao River hi formed by the outlet of 
Onondaga, Oneida, and other lakea in this atate. Onondaga 
Lake ia 7 ma. long and 3 broad. (See A>» Yorh^ under Cen- 
sus.) Oneida Lake ia about 90 ma. long, with a mean width 
of 4, and ia celebrated for ita fine aalmon and other flah. 

Oairitfa and Senaca Canal. From the Seneca Lake at Ge- 
neva^^ Waterioo, to the Erie Canal at Montexnma, 306 
ma. W. firom Albany, 30 milea. Part alack water naviga- 
tion. Conatructed in 1838. Coat, $314,000. Fall, 73i f^t; 
11 wood locka. TolU in 1833, $13,893. Thia canal unitea 
the beautiftil lakea of Cayuga and Seneca, at their outleta 
near Seneca Falla, on Seneca River. Cayuga Lake ia 40 milea 
in length, and 3 mean width. Seneca Lake ia 35 milea in 
length, and from 3 to 4 in breadth. Both lakea are navigable 
for vessels of considerable size. 

Oismmng Canal. Length, 18 milea. Thia canal commencea 
at the head of Seneca Lake, and extenda to Elmira, on the 
Tioga or Chemung River, (a coal region,) which empties 
into the Suaquehannah, at New Athena, Penn., at the head 
of the Middle Diviaion of the Pennaylvania Canal. Navlga* 
ble feeder to Painted Poet, 13 ma. Total, 31 milea. Com- 
pleted in 1833. Coat about $300,000. As the Tioga is navi- 
gable fh>m Elmira to New Athena, a diatance of about 30 
milea, an inland navigable communication ia acconiplished 
between the great commercial marta of New York and Phil- 
adelphia, a diatance of 798 milea ; winding ita course 
through the heart of one of the most delightful countriea on 
the globe ; abounding in wheat, aalt, coal, iron, marble, and 
every product that fbrtllity of aoil, a temperate climate, and 
induatry, can bestow upon man. 

Crooked Lake CanaL Tbia canal conneeta Crooked Lake 
down ita outlet, (W>m near Penn Yan, 7 milea, with Seneca 
I^ke and the Erie Caiinl. I^ockage, 970 feet. Completed, 
1833. Cost about $190,000. The head of Crooked Lake ia 
about 5 ms. N. E. fh)m Bath, and 310 W. by S. fW)m Albany. 
This lake is 17 milea long, and about a mile in width.— The 
above cnnala are the property of the atate of New York, and 
coat $11,366,444. Total length, including 31 miles of navi- 
gable feeders, 530 milea. The amount of tolla received on 
the atate canals from the opening of navigation, April 33d to 
June 30th, 1833, was $.'M04tl3. 

Chenango CanaL (Undertaken by the atate, bnt not com- 
pleted.) To extend from the Erie Canal, near Utica, through 
the valley a of Oriakany and Chenango, via Clinton and 
Norwich, to Binghampton, on the Suaquehannah River, 145 
milea W. S. W. fh)m Albany. licngth, 99| ma. Lockage, 
1009 feet. Estimated coat, $944,775. 

Black River Canal. (Undertaken aa above.) To com- 
mence at the Erie Cannl at Rome, 15 miles N. VV. of Utica, 
and to extend to the High Falla on Black River, 36 miles, in- 
cluding 9 ms. of navlEoble feeder at Boonville ; and 40 miles 
improvement of the river navigation from the High Falls to 
Carthage ; total distance, 76 miles. Rise and fall from Rome 
to Black River, 1078 feet. Estimated expense, $l'>(h2,ri44. 
Black River ia about 190 milea in length. It haa many tribu- 
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Ite olhcr mere hind Ik? £«U™ln«7>ndbrau|hl''^' 
■er in l«»,.-d,OD(l loni; Sll veuoli Inniliid U Rand 
Apiil to Dorrrnbei, 1831. 790 loni nT ciul wsn In 



iW ErieC-nnal.il 

iei. Incxnnnled in ime-, conpleled, 

— JO llw Huir»n.u Albany, IBS feet, uiJ 

tixen the rinn, 3U feal liSiv(>1^''H'ud*(m.'"'8ebenHUdr 
laUn ftwi alwve Ike lludun. The ireatail IncliulloD on 
tbe planea ii 1 fool In 18 ; on the ruid. I rant In US. With 
■be eiupilon of 9 curvni, (radii 31,000 and I,1IM ftet,) the 
mad ii perftcUy Kniiibu DooMe Hack, Hnnaitenllv laid 
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iM-. Prlcw paif for wiVk and •HM'or the inBleriaia— E™ 
MvaUoB oT land, T cW. pr. cubic yard ; ciar.Rtu. ; embank- 
Baalof aand, Beta, cubic yd^clay, II ; bnikcn aUiiie, not 

eaolalnlDf 9 cubic feel, u cia. ; pndinii, a7,AnS) pr. niile,>ln- 
■lemck, (10,000 rorairncki] cullnp for cbaini and rum, 

AirMMa aiJ Scanwu^r "' "..SOmllec in leninh- Incor- 
poiated, INI i cDupleied, IBoif, Coil, rea,iwa. SIncle 
tiack. Nearly Mniilif. Tliia li a contlnuulun of Ihe Mo- 
bawk aad Hiidaon Rall-Road, and unitei Ihe ceirbnled 
waterinK plaeu at Oollalon Spa and Saraton with '^ 
or iteam aavljalion rr«n Albany lo Um cHy of Nt 
iavOOa|iet»»inwdlbl> road In July, 183). T^ 
eantoia Snfiaaa ig aboul HI ma. £. of Utica, 
Whllelull, aniTlBDN.DrtlweliyurNeirVark. rmmo 
loa, via Worenter, 40 ma.; Nonhanplon, 90; FUuHi 
tX ; Nnw Lebanon ^prin|>, 137, and Albnny, it la 190 i 
Prom Boitan, vU Keene, H. H. TB i Burilnilao, Vl. S 
Wbilihall, N. V. by Lake Champlaln, SSS, It ia 399 mil 
Or, fcoui Boaliin, via Keene, N. H. and BralUsbunHith, 
Wj Benninaion. VL 13S ; and Troy, N. V, Itit, lo tllil 
li^iHil and Hyfiua ipui, it !■ 190 mllei. Yet, aucb !• 
prM/atjietf of inlemal Improvemeola In New Enfiand, t 
a tAveiler from Roatnn Ui tbe Sprlnn, who conai ' 
confort, time and puna, will go by tbe wwf of ibe 
»■ — «.ji. inpteierencB lo any other— Dlalaace «» 
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jobarie Ui Ibe Suaquebannah Klver- 
/Uain sad Omrf R. ft. Fmm IibacB, at the hsad of Ca- 

h.W. rnTrnlbeeityor'NewYark.'^Thiiivill'op^'n anMher 
Ke« York. Fenniylvai 



IbM3I. C'apilal, t3MJnO. It U pmpowid ■□ u 
Uh Mm r^rk MMd .«J*«y ItmH-K^mi, with 
(3,000,000, paailnl Ibmu^ Ibe counUei on lh> 
Uw Hudann, and a part of tlie •Mts of Has 

elly oT Albany. Lennh, about 170 milei. 

Aha fmt aad £ru it. R. Company incDipoi 
CapiUI, tlDi00,0aa. By Ihli ireu enlerpr 
comnence ai lomc point near the city of Ne 



a Id Ihla atale, via OiXfO ■»<■ Antrliea, to 
■onw point batween CaUat«utui Crock and 
uiia line. Thii will (Ive to Iboee aecluded 

«...„...™..,,.«r.r,Z"™Mifsf"i 

with Hichigan, and Upper Canada, and the whole weilern 
Slalei { andaflaid an avenue wbleh ItaetVoata of winter un- 

■Klain aad Dbca R. R. To ailend ftwn Iba lerminallon 

Inuiiponled inisaa. Ca^l, (9,000,000. 
nark, la ihow In wbal aatlnaliaa rall-nwl 
capltallila, la ilata, thai, on the day Ibe 
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never eniayed; TlwlTlweni 



It la woRhy of re 



CJLKAXJB or OSXO^o 

CoahoGlon, IMi Nowark, 16€; Circl 
930, ud Fiketan,9a3,laPiiitnnDOth, 
Mai tba lUMtli of llw SdoU Rlvai 



tba moath or tha imaM, kf tha lu aad kte, b W ■>« , 

to Detroit, 140 ! loBrle, W: to Bniiilo, ISO; lo New Tort, 
fm ; lo Ondeailiuri, on Lake Ontario, by Ihe WeHand Ca- 

iheObloand MiHiuippI RIvcnVl'" above Ciacinnali; 174 
below HarletUi 9Ki below IVheellni, and 340 nUea below 
FItliburf. Thia canal eon ne«u with Colomboa^a Bavi- 

of main Irunk,310inilea; na^iable ftedera lo (MbbIhii, 11 
ma., Cranvllle, 6, Tuacanwaa, 3, and WolboHUaf, Rlvan, 
I, and tidecul from Ibe Muakingum to Dreaden, 3 ne. ; to- 

" ' ' ' ' poiaed the Welland Canal, and II ftvm 
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-__. Prom the month of Mauinee River, Id 

MnuniEe Bay, at the ff. VI. end of Lake Erie, lo Cincinnati, 

Maiy'i, 190 ; Vroy, ISO ; DnvUin, 900 ; Hamlltan, 9^ { CU- 
elnoali, 9SS miiet of canal. Lockue, BW Omt. CoB' 
mcnced in 1835. CoEnplrlr-d from Cincinnati to DaytoDt 
1831. The above canali an itate property, and «iM,tD 1S99, 
tSJfde.noi. 
The natr of Indiana la about canitmcllni a caul IVob 



tbe Ohio and Pennnyivanla Caaala with Lake Erie; and 
Ihoae canal! with the Ohio River al iwo pDlnla— Piiubarg 
and Poilimoiith; a diatance of 346 Dillo from each other. 
Lengih, lOH milea. EaUmaled con, (l,7aa,OO0. 

OJLXirjLXA nr irsw JHUfluv. — jfarWi 

ware, and connoeU: by the Likigk CajwJ, witb Ihe Tial coal 
reglona In Pennnlvanla. Len|th, 90 SO-lOO milei. It ia 
pnnxiaed to eilend Ihla canal fton Newark lo Jenry Cliy, 
pppoalle lo Ibe clly of New York, a dialance of 14 ntlee. 

by the way of ihe followini pluei, to wli: Paieraoa, ij 
59-100 milea from Newart; HDnlville, 30 19-100 ; Boekawav 
aqueduct, 35 8I-IO0; Dntaavilie, 48 90-100; BlaahrM, S 
68-100; e^uon'a Palli, SS 73-100: Haekeltatown.M Sl-IDO; 
.^nderaonlawn, 70 5«-IOO; Wuhlngton^ 74 73-100; New 

bridfe, 9000-100. Vhii canal ia (torn ^ 10 ai feel tn wldlb 



or minuiauiired iron, UarbVe' HideV Snpr, 
. Beef aad Porli.a miUi pr. bbl. Corn, 1| 

t^lon. Preened May, GiindUonen, Straw! 
lid. pr. ton. Aihea. Flab, WbMey, Cider and Beer, 1 ft. 
alibi. Flour and Neal, lltLIObbii. Charcciil,a cii. 100 
buibeli. PireWood, hickory, 91, oak and otliei, I| el. a 

Lard',!|cla'aton. Timbei,ln b^u,U ct.OO lolid feet; 

Ralli, >pltl,ll'cl, JO. Bailey, 9 cu. 90 buih. Lumber, In 
mala, t) c1. 1000 feel. Inch meaaun : do. In rail!, 4 eti. Ho- 
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■on 4 mill- 



187. Number' oF hand'; '■ 



■nufacluied annually, 9,HD4,460 yaidi. Tbai* ~^, » 
L that town 1 bank, cburchea, i aibbath aclHHta, S ailn 
len, S phyiidani, lo lavemi, and 131 widowe, hadufOli 

Crlaic^ la^ RaHua Omal. Tbil canal. Intended It 

arrian,33mUoi'8.°VV. from New York, and 90 N.'oTTren 

'n| 38 mlien. Width, a" ■'-' — -' " '— ' — "- 



5 rttt deplh of wau 



imphaed, 1833. Coal, about tifi 



lamdtumUAmlitf R. R. Tula nil-way eitenda i>uBi Am- 
oy, n nllea B, W. by B. of New York, vk BotdentoKB^W 
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Camden, oppMite to Philadelphia, 61 mllei. This road b 
How in opcrration. It will eventually be constructed in the 
iBost tubetantial manner of stone and iron, and used with 
steam locomotive eitKines. This company was incorporated 
in 1899, and is now united with that of the Delaware and Rar- 
Itan Cannl. The male receives a larfje transit duly (torn this 
corporation ($30,000 pr. ann.)> (See Jf, Jerst^j under Censu$.) 
Puterson snd Ilndwrt R, R. Incorporated m 1631. Capi- 
tal, $350,000. This road Ia to extend from Paterson to Jer- 
sey City, 14 miles. It id in operntiun from Paterson to the 
bead of sloop naviftatiun, on the Passaic, 4 miles. 



^a — Chesapeake 

and Ohio CniuU. Thin canal will extend from the tide water 
of the Potomac River aUove Gcorf^town, D. C. to the Ohio 
River at Pittsburg, Pa.., 311) miles. Breadth at the surface 
60 to 80 fret, at bottom 50 feet ; and from 6 to 7 feet in depth. 
The first 9 miles are 70 feet at the sif;-face, and 7 feet deep. 
The next 2 miles are 80 feet wide and G feet deep. The re- 
maining difttance to the Point of Rocks, 44 miles, is 60 feet 
wide and 6 deep. 5 miles from Georgetown, branches are 
to be construcjted to Alexandria, Baltimore, and to the Navy 
Yard at Washington. This canal passes the Alleghany 
Mountain, of 856 fKet elevation, by a tunnel 4 miles and 80 
yards in length, with two deep cuts of 1060, and 140 yards ; 
each cut opens into a basin of 880 yards by 64. Lockage, 
3315 feet. Locks of stone, 100 feet by 15 in the clear. Com- 
menced, 182.^. Estimated cost, about |^ ,000.000. 

Port DeposiU Catud, This is a public work of the state, 
from Port Deposite on the east bank of the Susquehannah 
River, along a line of rapids, 10 miles. Port DeiKtsite is 5 
miles N. of Havre de Grace ; Havre de Grace is at the head 
of Chesapeake Bay, and at the mouth of the noble Susque- 
hannah, 36 miles X. £. from Baltimore. 



KAZX.-&OA.D8 „ , 

Baltiimore and Ohio R. R. This company was incorporated 
in 1827, and the ceremony of laying the flrst stone was per- 
formed July 4, 1838. Capital, $5,000,000. This road is to 
extend from the centre of the city of Baltimore, to, or at 
some point near Pittsburg, on the Ohio River; distance, 325 
miles. From Baltimore to the Point of Rocks, with a 
branch to Frederick, 3| miles, total 7'.U miles, are finished 
and in use. From the Point of Rocks it will extend to 
tlarper*s Ferry, at the confluence of the Shenandoah and 
Potomac Rivers : from thence it reaches Cumberland, via 
Williamsport ; and from thence the Ohio River. Will- 
iamsport is 78, and Cuml>erland, 135 miles N. W. by W. from 
Baltimore : both of these towns are on the Potomac. A 
series of Inclined planes will be required to cross the Al- 
leghany Mountain, a summit of 1200 feet : with this excep- 
tion, the inclination of the road is so slight, that the whole 
may be travelled with locomotive engines without difficulty. 
Average cost of a single track, $15,500 a mile ; of a double 
track, $37,1128. The net income, for 9 months, in 1831, of 
the small port of this rail-road then completed, was $20,411. 
The number of passengers in that period from Baltimore to 
^. Ellicott*s Mills, 13 miles, was 81,905. This is a noble enter- 
'*'' Pf ''^) ^^ which the citizens of Baltimore may well be proud. 
This road opens on each side a vast extent of country, con- 
sidered unrivalled for wheat, and stored with inexhaustible 
quantities of rich bituminous coal ; and passes through a 
country, most parts of which have hitherto had to seek a 
market for their surplus products by difficult and circuitous 
routes to other cities : it will give to Baltimore a safe and 
rapid communication, both winter and summer, to tite almost 
boundless country west of the Ohio ; and yield her a large 
share of its great and rapidly increasing commerce. 

BaUivMre and Satiiaehannah R. R. Commenced in 1830. 
To extend from Baltimore to York, Pa., 76 miles. Com- 

Eleted to the state line, 15 miles. The company is autlior- 
:ed to construct a lateral rail-road, commencing at the main 
stem, within 10 miles of Baltimore, through Westminster, 
30 miles N. W. from Baltimore ; and from thence to the Mon- 
ocasy River. Expense, for single track, about $12,000 a mile. 
Baltimore and IVathington R. R. This rail-n»ad commences 
at KIkridge Landing. It is a branch of the Ohio Rail-Road, 
and constructed by the same company. Baltimore is 38 
miles N. E. of Washington. ^ 



MiddUsezCiinaL This canal commences at Boston harbor, and 

Kisses, in a northwesterly direction, through Charlestown, 
[edford, 5 miles from Boston ; Woburn, 10; Wilmington, 
14, to Lowell, 37 miles, on the Merrimack River. It was in- 
corporated in 1789, and completed 1808: cost, $538,000. 
Summit level, 104 feet above tide water, and 33 above the 
Merrimack at Lowell. Breadth at the surface. 30 feet ; at 
bottom, 20 : depth of water, 3 feet. Lockaee, 136 feet ; 20 
locks. This and other short canals on the Merrimack, open 
a navigable communication between Boston and Concord, 
the capital of Jliuw Hampshire. Concord is 63 miles N. N. 
W. of Boston ; 53 8. E. of Dartmouth college ; b7 S. 8. 
E. of Haverhill on Connecticut River ; 45 miles W. N. W. of 
Portsmouth, and 52 miles N. W. of Newburyport. About 18 
miles above Concord, the waters of the beautiful Winnipia- 
eogee Lake meet those of the Merrimack. This lake is aUmt 
93 miles long, and 7 wide ; 15 miles N. E. of Nortbfield, N. 
H. ; 27 N. W. of Dover ; and 473 feet above the level of the 
sea. From Boston, via Concord, 63; Keene, N. H., 118; 
Brattleborough and Bennington, Vt., 174 ; to Troy, on the 
Hudson River, near the mouth of the Erie canal, is 304 miles. 
When the rail-road, from Bennington to Troy, now in pn>g- 
ress, is completed, by the construction of HI miles of rail- 
road between Bennington and Concord, a large extent of 
country will be opened to convenient markets, and Boston 
will have acquired a safe and easy access to the numerous 
channels of the vast commerce of the west. 

South Hadlef Canal. Incor|iorated in 1793. This canal 
overcomes a fall at South Hadley, by a dam 1100 feet in 
length, 5 locks, and a cut through solid rock of 40 feet in 
depth, and 300 in length. 

Montoftue CanaL This canal is in the town of Montague, 
on C^onnecticut River, 20 miles above Northampton, and was 
constructed for passing falls on tliat river. It is 3 miles in 
length, with 75 feet lockage, and greatly promotes the navi- 
gation of the river 

Btackstone Canai, This canal commences at Worcester, 
40 miles W. by 8. of Boston, and extends to Providence, R. 1. 
Length, 45 iiiUei. Completed in 18S» Cost, $€00,000. Fall, 



(W>m the summit at Worce«ter to tide water at Provi- 
dence, 451 61-100 feet. 48 locks. This canal serves to divert 
the trade of the large, fertile, and manufacturing county of 
Worcester and its neighborhood, firpm Boeton to toe beautiftil 
and flourishing city of Providence. Bv this canal, 45 railea^ 
Providence River to Newport, 75 ; and Long Island Sound, 
170 ; Worcester is 345 miles nrom the citv of New York. Be- 
fore the completion of a rail-road from Boston to Worcester, 
a ton of merchandise may be transported from Worcester to 
New York for 25 per cent, less than to Boston. 

Jfampehire and Hampden Canal. This sanal is designed to 
meet the Farmimfton Ouud (which see). Length, 30 miles. 
,Jlise and fall, 998 feet. 

&AZX.-&OA.D8 zar M^b8A.0Htr- 

8B W8a — Qstiicy R. R. This rail- road extends from tlie 
tide waters of Neponset River, 8 miles S. of Boston, to the 
Sienite or Granite Uuarry 4n (Xu\]^ty. Single track of stone 
and iron. Length, including the branches, 4 miles. Com- 
pleted in 1897. The maximum inclination of the road is 70 
feet in a milej the mininium, 9 feet. An inclined plane, 
of 375 feet in length, servesHo take the stone down an eleva- 
tion of 85 feet to the road at the foot of the quarry. A vast 
quantity of this beautiful materia] for building is annually 
%vrought by the most skilful workmen, into all dimensions, 
both plain and dtmamental ; and it is fortunate for the pablic, 
as well as for the liberal proprietors of the road, that tMsup- 

Ely is abundant, as the demand for it from various parts of tM 
Tnited States is constant and increasing. 
Boston and Lowell R. R. This rail-road commences attbe 
northwesterly part' of the city of Boston,bva viaduct across 
Charles River, and extends to Lowell,on the Merrimack River, 
25 miles N. W. of Boston. Near its northern termination it 

ftasses thtough a ledge of rock, about 900 feet lone, and 40 
ligh. The cut is 30 feet wide at the bottom, and 60 at the 
top. The inclination of this road will, in no instance, exceed 
10 feet per mile. Incorporated in 18^: to be completed in 
1834. Single track of stone and iron. This is considered 
the commencement of a line of rail-roads from Boston to 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. on the St. Lawrence Rivar, at the natu- 
ral outlet of all the Great Lakes, above the rapids on that 
river, and 190 miles above Montreal. The route from Low- 
ell to reach thatpoint is not yet determined. The distance 
from Boston to Concord, 63 miles ; Windsor, on Connecticut 
River, 111; Ruthind, 149; Middlebury, 173 ; Burlington, 
on Lake Champlain, SM)8; across the lake to Plattsburg, 
928; and from thence through the counties of Clinton, 
Franklin, and St. Lawrence, in the state of New York^ to 
Ogdensbura, is 333 miles. The accomplishment of this line 
or rail -roads will afford to Boston, ana the country through 
which it passes, as great and important advantages, as any 
enterprise of the kind in this or any other country. 

Lowell was incorporated in 1896. It was formerly a small 
part of Chelmsford, the whole population of which, In 1800, 
was 1990. 7he Pawtucket Canal, at this place, 1) mile in 
length, for overcoming a foil of 39 feet on the Merrimack 
River, serves the double purpose of passing boats on the riv- 
er, and supplying hydraulic works to almost an unlimited 
extent. This caoal is 90 feet wide, and 4 deep. The first 
cotton mill at Lowell was erected in 1899. There are now 
19 mills in operation, and 4 building. These mills are of 
brick, about 157 feet in length. 45 in breadth, and 5 or 6 
stories high. The ** Machine Shop'* is a brick building 990 
feet long, 45 wide, and 4 stories high. About 900 machinists, 
many of them of the most approved skill and ingenuity, are 
constantly employed. About 600 tons of cast and wrought 
iron, besides a large quantity of rteel, are annually converted 
into machinery of various kinds. The quai^ity of anthracite 
coal annually consumed in the manufacturing establishments 
is computed to exceed 5000 tons ; besides great quantities of 
wood and charcoal. When the new mills are completed, 
there will be 103,380 spindles^ and 3,733 looms in opemtlon. 
The manufactures consist of cotton g(K>ds of all qualities ; 
broadcloths, cassimeres, carpeting, rugs, and negro cloth. 
These mills require annutf ly 10,.VK),000 lbs. of raw cotton, 
and 670,000 lbs. of wool. The mills now in o|)eration pro- 
duce annually 25,000,000 yards- of cotton cloth; 2,000,000 
yards of cotton and woollen negro cloth ; 150,000 yards of 
casMimeres ; 130,000 yards of carpeting, of beautifUl colors 
and superior texture ; liesides largar quantities of fancifkil 
hearth rugs. These mills require 6000 ope rati %-es, or hands ; 
the proportion of which is aboi^t 1 male to 3 females. The 
operatives at present employed receive $1,200,000 per annum 
for their labor. The amount of capital at present invested is 
about $6,500,000. Lowell has a population of about 13,000. 

Boston and tVoreester R. R. This road commences at the 
easterly side of Boston, and extends to Worcester, 43 miles. 
Incorporated in 1831. To be completed in 1834. Estimated 
expense, alMUt $900,000. It is proposed to continue this rail- 
road to Connecticut River, and from thence to West Stock- 
bridge, or some other point in the county of BerkHhire, to 
meet the JWir York and jnbany Rail-Road, the northerly termi- 
nation of which is at Greenbush, opposite to Albany. This 
rail-road will open a direct channel, alike available at all 
seasons, from one of the finest grain countries on the globe, to 
seetions of New England, amounting in the aggregate to at 
least 30,000 square miles, and populated by no less than a 
million people, whose almost entire dependence for wheat 
bread, and a large portion of their other bread stufl*s, is on 
southern markets, from 3 to 700 miles uout^i of Cape Cod. 
According to the rates of transpoitation charged bv the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Rail-Road Company, a barrel of tfour, from 
Albany, fresh from the mills, might be landed in Boston by a 
rail-road, in less than 14 hours, for 8G ci^. This is, however, 
the maximum rate. Transportation by rail-roads can be af- 
forded for much less, with regard to the immense and 
wide-spreading commerce of the west, in other res|>ects, the 
mercantile community of Boston and its vicinity are too 
wise tqjbe insensible of its value. 

Bostoh and Prvoidence R. R. This rail-way extends fh>m 
Bostqn, via t^hnnm and Foxborough, to Providence, R. I. 
40 mile4i S. W. of Boston. Iiicorfiorated in IKll : to be 
completed In 1&34. Capital, $1,000,000. Public convenience 
has long required a rail-road in this direction. This route Is 
one of the greatest thoroughfares for travellers in the United 
States ; and when it is taken into consideration, that the 
immense amount of merchandise continually passing be- 
tween Boston and the south can pass this road in three koure^ 
at any season of the year, instead of guiug its present course 
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.... tht ■hMOi,*' anl rooa4 Ctapt Ooi, • dlUnM aT 
900 milM, Ihwi tlM mouth of Pro^idoBee RiTer ; and ofton a 
voyage attended with great delay as well aa ritk, it needs no 
effort to sliow that this work will prove lucrative to its enter- 
priaing proprietora, and of peat public utility. 

B0ttan, amd Tkunton R. R. Incorporated in 1631. Capi- 
Ul, $1,000,000. From Boeton to Taunton, 33 miles S. of 
Boston. It is proposed to unite Boston and Taunton by 
a lateral rail-road from the Boston and Providence Rail-Road 
at Sharon. 18 miles 8. 8. W. of Boston. TaumUm is a large 
and beautiful manufacturing town, at the head of the navi- 
■able waters of a river of that name, 15 miles N. of Troy, on 
Fall River (also a flourishing manufacturing town) ; 31 miles 
N. N. B. of Bristol, on NarraganseU Bay : 30 £. N. E. of 
Providence ; 33 N. N. E. of Newport ; SO N. N. W. of 
New Bedford : and 75 miles N. W. by N. of Nantucket. 

wV«i0 Be4fori is probably the richest town of its population 
in this country. It has a fine harbor, and is pleasantly located 
on an arm of Buzzard's Bay, 53 miles 8. of Boston, 55 N. 
W. of Nantucket, and 314 N. E. by B. of New York. Popu- 
lation in 1830, 3,947 ; in 1830, 7.593. This town is celebrated, 
with that of Nantucket, for the enterprise of its citizens in 
the Whale Fishery, ^be tonnage of the port of New Bed- 
ford, in 1833, amounted to 70,400 tons. 8hips and barks, 
180. The produce of the whale fishery, the same year, was 
38,885 bbls. sperm oil ; 80,873 bbls. whale oil ; and 781,705 
lbs. of whalebone ; giving employment to about 4,000 men. 

OAirjkUi ZK ooirxrauviouT.-^rsi: 

ington Canal. This canal commences at New Haven, and 
passes through Hampden, Cheshire, Southlngton, Farming- 
ton, Simsbury and Granby, to the Massachusetts line at South- 
wick, 58 miles N. of New Haven. From thence it will pass 
through Westfield and East Hampton to Northampton, by 
the HmmpBkire and Hampden Omof, 30 miles ; total length, 78 
miles. The Connecticut part of the canal has 318 feet lock- 
age, and a basin of 30 acres at New Haven. Completed in 
1831, and cost |HS00.0O0. The great design of this canal is to 
place New Haven in a position to compete with Hartford, 
and other towns on Connecticut River, for the valuable 
trade of the extensive, luxuriant, and highly cultivated val- 
ley of the Connecticut River. A*eio liaten is a semi-capital 
of the state ; a city of unrivalled beauty ; of considerable 
foreign commerce, and renowned for its literary institutions, 
and the enterprise of its people. Situated on Long Island 
Sound, 75 miles N. E. of New York ; 34 S. of Hartford ; 108 
8. E. by 8. of Albany ; and 64 miles W. N. W. of Montauk 
Point. Population in 1830, 7,147 ; in 1830, 10,678. Hartford. 
the twin capital of the state, is a city of great beauty, and 
possesses all the spirit of enterprise which characterizes her 
sister, New Haven. Hartford has become celebrated, and 
will ever receive the benedictions of philanthropists, for 
having established, within her borders, the first asylum for 
the deaf and dumb on the continent oi America. Hartford 
has about 10,000 tons of shipping, a large amount of interior 
trade, and considerable foreign commerce. Situated at the 
bead of ship navigation on the Connecticut, 43 miles N. 
of Long Island Sound ; 64 W. S. W. of Providence ; 07 S. 
of Boston ; 101 8. E. of Albany : and 110 N. £. of New York. 
Population, 1830, 4,736 ; 1830, 9,789. 

JVortlumpton, at the northern termination of this canal, is 
one of the most beautif^il towns in Massachusetts. It has con- 
siderable inland trade, and is the centre of large and increas- 
ing manufactures. Population in 1830, 3,854 ; 1830, 3,618. 
This ^ace is located in the heart of a basin of fine alluvial 
soil of great fertility and extent, adorned with rich and 
variegated scenery ; and in a valley which health, and beauty, 
and all the social and moral virtues, seem to have selected as 
their favorite abode. 

Knfield Canal. Length, 51 miles. Constructed to pass En- 
field Falls on Connecticut River, and for hydraulic purposes : 
3 rttone locks of 10 feet lift, each 90 feet by 30. This canal 
adds 40 miles to the steam-boat navigation of that river. In- 
corporated in 1834. 



CA«Ms«BJk« and Delaware Canal. (See Delaware^ under Cen- 
gue.) M'ewcastU and Frenehtown R. R. This road runs nearly 
parallel to the C. and D. Canal. It varies but 8Sa feet from a 
straight line. Single track. It has 6 curve and 6 straight 
lines. The curve lines vary firom 1,939, to 8,396 feet. The 
radii of the 3 smaller curves, 10,560 feet each ; the radius of 
the largest, 30,000 feet. Aggregate of curve lines, 5-16 
miles ; of the straight lines, 11-3 miles. The graduation of 
the road varies from 10 6-13, to 16 4-13 feet a mile. For about 
4,000 feet, the inclination is 39 feet a mile. The amount of 
excavation of earth, exclusive of the side drains, 500,000 ; 
and of embankment, 430,000 cubic yards. The road crosses 
4 viaducts, and 39 culverts of stone masonry. Width, 36 feet. 
Cost, including locomotive engines, and accommodations at 
the termini, $400,000. 

Cumbertand and Otford CSoaa/, Maine. This canal extends 
from the city of Portland to Sebago Pond. 30| miles. Sebago 
Pond is 13 miles in length : greatest breadth about 6. By the 
construction of a lock. Long Pond and other waters are 
united with it ; making the natural and artificial navigation 
50 miles. Completed in 1839. Coat, $311,000. 

Ditmal Swamp Canal, Virginia. Thhi canal connecta the 
Chesapeake Bay with Albemarle Sound, N. C. Length, 
83| miles. Capital, $360,000. 40 fiset wide, 6| deep. Com- 
pleted, 1833. 

Jamae and Jdekaon River Canal and JWie^^olieN, Va. This 
navigation eommencea at a basin In Richmond, and extends 
to Cfoochland C. H., 30| miles. Depth, 3| feet. Completed 
In laas. Cost, $633,396. There Is also a canal on James 
River, around Irish Falls : 7 miles in length, and 96 feet 
lockage. Cost, $340,000. There are many other coatty im- 
provements on the rivers of Virginia, either completed or in 
progress. 

Manekaeter Rail-Road, Va. This road extends from Man- 
chester, 33 miles N. W. i^ Williamsburg, to the coal mines. 
Single track. Length, 13 miles. 

IVeldom Canal, North Caroliiia. Thhi canal passes arooad 
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&mto0 GumL South Carolina. Leagth, S9 milaa. Betwaaa 
Bantee and Cooper's Rivers, 30 miles above Charlestoa. 
Completed, 1803. Cost, $650,667. 

trinMaw Canal, 8. C. This canal unitea the Santea Rivar 
with Winyaw Bay. Length, 10 miles. 

The Charleston and Hamtbarg Rail-Road extends ftom the 
city of Charieston, 8. C, to iHirobJirg, on Savannah River, 
opposite to Augusta, Ga. Length, 135 miles. Completed in 
1833. Cost, ft700,000. Constructed of wood, with tracks oT 
Iron, and designed for steam locomotive englnaa. 

Savannah and Ogeeehu Canal, Georgia. This canal nattaa 
the waters of the Ogeechee and Savannah Rivers, at tba 
city of Savannah. Length, 16 miles ; depth, 5 feet. Lock- 
age, 39 feet. Commenced in 1835. Coin|rieted in 1899. 
Cost, $168,376. It is proposed to extend this canal to the RIvar 
Alatamaha. Estimated cost, $631,156. 

The JlUUamaka and Brunewiek Rail-Road, (W>m Brunswick 
to the Alatamaha, is 13 miles in length, and was comoieaoad 
in 1833. 

Ate OfacNS and Teeke CanaL A work in progress ftom 
the Mississippi River, opposite to New Orleans, to the watera 
which unite with Teche River, at Berwick's Bay. Length, 
100 miles. 

Lake Pantckartrain Rail-Road, from New Orleans. (Saa 
Louisiana, under Census.) 

Louisville and Portland Canal, Kentucky. Incorporated la 
1835. Completed in 1831. Length, 3 miles. Breadth at 
the surface, 300 feet ; at bottom, 50. This canal was coa- 
structed to overcome a fall of 34 feet, on the Ohio River, at 
Louisville. The entire bed of this canal is excavated 
through a ledge of lime rock, and a part of it to the depth of 19 
feet. Its locks, bridges, 4cc. are built in the most subitantial 
manner, and conuin 41,989 perches uf stone masonry. It ia 
a work of great utility as well as great expense. 837 boats, 
406 of which were steam-boats, passed this canal in 104 days 
in 1831. It is calculated that there will annually pass thia 
canal about half as much tonnage as is employed in the 
coasting trade of the United States. 

Lexington and Ohio Rail-Road, Ky. Incorporated in 1830. 
Commenced in 1831. Capital, $1,000,000. This roud extends 
from Lexington to Frankfort, on Kentucky River, 35 miles : 
and from thence to the Ohio River, near Shippingport, 3 
miles below Louisville. Total length, 66 miles. The maxi- 
mum grade of this mil-way is 30 feet a mile ; and the mini- 
mum curvature, 1,000 feet radius. Constructed for locomo- 
tive steam engines of great power and speed. 

Illinois and Mickigan Rail- Road. This tall-road will eoot- 
mence at Chicago, at the head of Lake Michigan, and ax- 
tend to the foot of the rapids on Illinois River. Length, 9S^ 
miles. Rise and full, 195 feet. From the termination oi thia 
rail-road, the Illinois is navigable about .100 miles to the Mia- 
sissippi, 18 miles above the mouth of the Missouri River. 
Chicago is likely to become an important depot of westera 
commerce. It is about 340 miles 8. W. of Mackinaw. From 
thence by Lake Huron, and Lake and River St. Clair, to 
Detroit, it is 373 miles. ToUl disUnce, by navigable waten, 
firom Chicago to New York, 1450 miles. 

There are other Canals In the United Stetes of less magni- 
tude ; many of which are for the improvement of rivers and 
hydraulic purposes. Acts of incorporation have been passed 
for a great number of other Rail^ Roads in difiTerent sections of 
the United Stafbs, some of which are in progress, and others 
will soon be commenced. 



CUMBERI^AITD or GRBAT VTESTERN ROAD. 

This is a great national turnpike, commencing on the Potomac 
River, at Cumberland, Alleghany co., Md. 135 miles N. W. by 
VV. of Baltimore, and 138 from VVashington. This road 

Basses the Ohio River at Wheeling, Va., 357 miles N. W. of 
lichmond, and iiearly equi-distant from W^ashington and 
Baltimore (364 miles), by land ; and by water, 91 miles be- 
low Pittsburg : 358 above Cincinnati, and 1838 miles N. E. 
by E. above New Orleans. From Wheeling this road ex- 
tends through the states of Ohio, via Zanesville : Indiana, via 
Indianapolis j and Illinois, via Vandalia; to Missouri, at or 
near St. Louis, a distance of about 750 miles. A considera- 
ble part of the road is completed in the most substantial 
manner, and the remainder is in progress. By a number of 
short canals the Potomac is made navigable to Cumberland. 
This road has already coat the Unlt^ States mote than 
$2,000,000. 

WeUand cSud^. C. Completed1nl839r This canal is 58 
feet wide at top, 36 at bottom, and 8 feet deep. Locka, 
35. Capital stock, £300^^. (See the Qreal Lakes.) 

Rideau Canal, U. C. This canal connecta Lake Ontario, 
near Kingston, with Grand or Ottawa River, for aloop 
navigation. Length, 160 miles. Completed In 1833. The 
Ottawa is 500 miles in length, and forms the boundary line 
between U. and L. Canada. It rises N. of Lake Huron, 
Joins the St. Lawrence near Montreal, aud is an important 
channel of the N. W. or Hudson Bay fur trade. Cost,aboat 
£1,000,000 sterling. 

La Ckins Carnal, on the Island of Montreal. Length, 9 
miles. Constructed to avoid the rapids of St. Lewla. Cost, 
£390,000. 

CAlf AIaS are of neat antiquity. The first canal we 
read of is that of the Red Sea and MUs acroes the Isthmus of 
Suez, 125 miles ; commenced 616, and completed 591 yeara 
before the Christian era. The JfavigHo Orande, near Milaa, 
in Italy, was constructed in 1SB7. Locks, to pass boata 
from one level to another, were invented by two Italian 
brothers, in 1481, and were first constructed on the Martaso- 
na Canal, in 1497. The first canal in France Is that of tho 
Loire and Seine, 34^ miles. Commenced 1605, and complet- 
ed 1643. The cost of this canal was $3.700,000 ; abont the 
cost of the Erie canal, considering the difference in the valoo 
of money. There were, in 1838, 900 milea of canal in 
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PflCsr the GrMi, of Rmtts, eoiBBieseei thveiciiAl 
9tLad0ft and two ocben, in 1718. By oumUi iwd riven, 
RuMla now enjoya an inland naTigaUon fWMn St. Petersburg 
tv tte fh>ntier» or China, I distance of 4479 miles, and an 
laland navigation of 1434 miles from the Baltic to Astrachan, 
on the borders of the Caspian Sea. The first canal in Great 
Britain was the Smmkew. 13 miles ; for which an act of parlia- 
ment was passed in 175^ In 1758, the Duke of Bridgewater 
obtained an act for his stupendous enterprise. By his own 
means, he constructed a canal from Manchester to his coal 
mines at Worsley, 40 ras. In length ; 16 of which are said 
to be under ground. By the dulce*s munificence, the inhab- 
itants of Manchester enioy the privilege of being supplied 
with eoals at 4d. for 140 lbs. In 1829, there were 9613 miles 
of canal in Oretit Britain. The /m»0ruU GsimI, in China, 
from Pekin to Yellow River, 500 ms. in iengtli, is tlie longast 



eaiigl In tlM wotM. A ffM^ kind nf nO-iMid wn wmi fm 
England, for teking coals from tbo nUnee, as early as 1870 ; 
but tlie era for the transportation of mevcbaadlse and passen- 
gers, by means of rail-roads, commenced with the constme- 
tion of the SUekt»n amd DtrHmgUn JUul-McMd, in England, in 
iaZ5. Length, 39 ms. The greatest work of the kind in 
England, is that of the Liverfo^ tmd MamtkttUr, 39 ms. It 
was completed in 1830. In 1831, 9500 passengers and 400 
tons of goods were conveyed over this rail-way in one day. 
It is stated that a locomotive carriage has passed from one 
town to the otlier in thirty-three minutes. The net tacome 
of this rail-way from January 1st to June 30tb, 1831, waa 
$141,597. The Lfoms amd 8L EtUmm Rnl-R0mL, In France, 
35 ms. ; double track « rails of wrought iron, supported by 
stone ; was eompieted In 1831, and cost $1,813,870. 
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STATISTICS OF THE MALIGNANT CHOLERA. 



Thb common scourge of mankind, under the above name. 
Is so terrific in its approach, and rapid in its coarse, as to 
preclude, in a great measure, the pomibillty of those who 
witness it fh>m giving a minute detail of Its ravases. With 
ftw exceptions, these accounts are taken from the journals 
of the day, ana are, probably, as correct, as far as they go, 
as any that can at present be obtained. A general view, 
therefore, of its course and devastation, can only be expect- 
ed under such circumstances, and in a work of thb kind. 

This disease is said to have manifested Itself first in Au- 
gnst, 1817, at Jessore, a capital city of a district in Bengal, 
100 miles N. E. of Calcutta. In Sept. following, it reached 
Calcutta, and soon after extended its rarages to manv other 
cities of Hindoeun. From HindoeUn it spread Itself Indis- 
criminately into various other parts of Asia. In 1830, it in- 
vaded European Russia. Poland, Austria, Germany, Hunga- 
ry, and other states of Europe. The Quarterly Review 
says : ** Up to May, 1831, we know of six hundred and fifty- 
six eruptions of cliolera in Asia and Europe. In the 14 years 
in which the eluriera has raged, one sixth of the inhabitants 
of India have been carried off} one third of those dwelling 
In the towns of Arabia ; one sixth of those of the same class 
in Persia ; in Mesopotamia, one fourth ; in Armenia, a fifth ; 
In Syria, a tenth ; in Russia, a twentieth of the population 
of the infcftited provinces, up to Mav, 1831, and there the 
malady has made fresh progress and carried ofiT more vic- 
tims. In India, as the disease has existed during the whole 
of the 14 yean, M. de Jennes calculates the mortality at 9| 
millions annuallv, which woold give a total or about 
96,000,000 ; in oroer, iMiwever, to understate, he reduces the 
number to 18,000,000 for Hindostan } and, taking the mortality 
for the rest of the world from China to Warsaw, to amount 
to about 36,000,000, arrives at the conclusion that 50,000.000 
of our race have perished, in 14 yean, of a disease which, 
in 1817, existed only in a few qrats of the Presidency of 
Bengal.** 

In India, from its invasion to its disappearance, the dura- 
tion variea from five days to six weeks : but, in certain 
irfaces. it remained much longer. It ravagea Calcutta to the 
end of May, 1818 ; Bombay, from August, 1818, to February, 
1819 ; and remained in Pekin three years, where the mor- 
tality was so great that the dead were buried at the expense 
of the state. In Europe, its durations were shorter. It re- 
mained at Berlin from the 30th of Aug. to the 13th of Uec., 
1831 ; at Breslaw from October to December ; and at Vienna 
fh»m the 14th of Sept., 1831, to the 16th of Feb., 1833. In 
Hungary, the number of cases is stated at 537,199 ; deaths, 
937,066: in Oallicia, 960,063 cases, and 97.789 deaths. In 
Dantaic, there was 1 patient to 18 of the inhabitaiits, and 1 
death to 60 ; at Pooen, 1 patient to 44, and 1 death to 58 } at 
Lemburg, 1 patient to 9, and 1 death to 13. 

In India and Europe, its path has generally been from east 
to west ; but its deviation from that course has been fVe- 
quently notrd. Rivera appear to serve as conductora for the 
cholera, but it lias been known to cross them at right angles, 
and ascend a billy country. It Is said that in India its prog- 
ress was from Vt to 18 miles a day. 

In October, 1831, the cholera appeared at Sunderland, in 
England, 900 miles N. by W. of London. It invaded Lon- 
don in February, 1839 ; and, in the course of 50 days, it ex- 
tended tu other sections of Great Britain, and to the French 
capital. The number of deaths in London, in 1831, was 
95,107 i in 1633, 98,fi06 ; of the latter, 3i)00 were bv cholera. 
From it4 commencement in London to April 98th, there were 
3,539 cases, and 1,334 deaths. The deaths in Paris, in 90 
(Uys, were 8,196. The number of deaths in France, to the 
1st of Aug., 1833, is stated to have been 69,159 ; in England 
and Scotland, to the 1st of Sept., 47^4 cases, and 17,684 
deaths; In Ireland, to Aug. 19th, 99,865 cases, and 7,119 
deaths. In Dublin, there were 9^959 casea,and 9,775 deaths ; 
Liverpool, to Aug. 31st, 1839, 4.646 cases, 1,397 deaths ; Glas- 
fuw, to Aug. 15, 4,164 CMCs, 1,W3 dMtbs ; Cork, 3y305 CMei, 



843 deaths ; Edinburgh, to July 95th, 796 cases, 467 deaths i 
Belfast, 9,.'>59 cases, 303 deaths > Leitb, to 95th of July, 194 
cases, and 119 deaths. 

On the 8th day of June, 1839, the cholera manifested itseif 
at ^ebec, the capital of the Canndas, 3000 miles distant 
across the ocean, to the nearest infected spot in Europe. The 
population of Quebec, both resident and transient, was esti- 
mated at 33,000. Cases, to Sept. 8d, 5,783; deaths, 9,318. 
On the 10th of June, it appeared at Montreal, 166 miles fVom 
Quebec. Cases, to Sept. 31st, 4,430 ; deaths, 1,904. Popula- 
tion, 38,000. The disease reached its maximum at Montreal 
in 9 days, at Quebec in 7. " The course of the epidemic in 
Canada was along the St. Lawrence, aflfecting the villages 
that line its banks, and extending to the flu-ms of the open 
country. From the St. Lawrence, it spread along the sborea 
of Ontario, skirted Lake Erie, aitived at Detroit, and has 
penetrated by Lake Superior to the Mississippi.** 

Thb epidemic first invaded the United States, at the city 
of New York, June 34, 1838. 391 miles south of Montreal, 
without a possibility to trace its immediate origin. The firet 
subject of it was an old resident of the citv. No place on 
the line of communication between New York and Canada 
was attacked with the disease previous to its appearance in 
that city. Even Albany, the great half-way house between 
New York and Montreal, remained untouched until the 3d 
of July. Cases in Albany, to SepC 8, 1146; deaths, 418. 
Population, 35,000. 

It is impossible to get the true population of cHies in sea- 
sons of an alarming epidemic. The population of New 
York, during the prevalence of cholera, was estimated at 
140,000. Many supposed the number to have been less. The 
number of deaths in New York, in IStl, with a population, 
resident and transient, of at least 335,000, was 6/)63 ; in 
1833, 10.359. This goes to show, as in the cases of London 
and Philadelphia, that where malignant cholera prevails, 
other diseases exist to a greater extent. Cases in New York 
from July 4 to Aug. 96, 5,814 ; deaths, 9,935. Whole number 
of deaths from its commencement to its termbiation, in Oc- 
tober, 3,515. Ratio of deaths to cases, 1 to 9. The climax 
of the epidemic arrived July 91. on which day 311 new 
cases were reported. Of the deaths in New York, 398 were 
(of 530 cases) at Bellevue Alms-house, three miles distant 
nom where the (Irat case occurred. The first case at this 

Elace was that of an old woman, on the 37th of June, who 
ad been confined to the house a number of years, and 
who could not have become infected by any external coin^ 
munication. 

With the exception of a, very limited number of cases at 
New Haven, Newport, Providence, Boston, Troy, and a few 
other places, all that part of the United States lying east of 
the Hudson River has been entirely exempted IVom the rav- 
ages of this great destroyer. 

The first case of this epidemic in Philadelphia, appeared 
on the 5th of July, 18:13 ; the second on the 9th ; but its in. 
fluence did not acquire its fuW sway until the 97th. Dis- 
tance from New York, 83 miles ; Montreal, 480. " JVb pessL 
Me eirtuiMtaiue to auountfor tkt difrune^ 6f einmrnvnicatUmy ex- 
isted," The population of riiilndelphin, within the bills of 
mortality, was 160,000 ; but it niii.4t be granted that many 
people left the city. The nuinlicr of caves in this city to 
Sept. 13th, was 3,314 ; deaths, !Ci5. Ratio of deaths to cases, 
1 to 3i. Many cases in private practice were not reported. 
The disease reached its climax on the 7tli uf August. At 
Arch-street Prison, it appeared with great viulenre ; i^ cases, 
46 deaths. It appeara, by observations lunde in this city. 
New York, and elsewhere, that tlH? iK^iodnf lilr most liable 
to attack, is from 50 to (30 ; and that most exempt, from 3 to 
10 yeara. The proportion in regard, to sexes in this city, was 
59 30-100 males to 40 70-100 females. Ratio of cases to white 
population, 1 to 74 j do. of cases to black do., 1 to 41. Not- 
withstandiiig the decrease of the resident and transient pop- 
ulatioB of niiladelphia, during the period of cbotan, urn 



WMtltUKf te JtaM, Jal]rtt4 AmmL USB, allir dadietiBfdM 
dastlM by ehototm, exceeded tMt of fbe mow iMNitlM Ib 1891, 
4S5. The city of Philftdelphla, prevknu to her incomparible 
water-workfl belag in operationi saflfered teverely by yellow 
fever ; but nnlike yellow fever, which alwaya located iteelf 
in the moet flithy |>art of the city, the cholera diffueed itaelf 
Indiecrirainately over every portion of iMr wide and beaati- 
ftal domain. 

To cootraet the mortality by cholera with that by yellow 
fever in Philadelphia, It may be well to mention, that, ftom 
AofUft 8th to October 8th, 1793^ the re w ere 1847 deaths ; 
and doring the nae period in 1798, 9778. Population, in 
1703, about 50,000 ; in 1798, 90,000. It was calculated that 
in 1703, 17,000 inhabitanU left the city, and in 1796, 50,000. 

In Baltimore, the number of deatht, by cholera, to Sept. 
99th, 1839, waa 710 ; in Norfolk, to 8e^. Iltb, 400 ; in Cin- 
cinnati, firom May Ist to Aug. 7th, 1833, 307 : in Nashville, 
from March 97th to July 19th, 97 whites and 50 blacks. The 
disease appeared in New Orleans, October 97th, 1839, and 
has raged, at different periods since that time, with irMt se- 
Terity, particularly among the black population. It is stated 
that the p§eumarjf loss to Louisiana, by the death of slaves, 
has already amounted to four million dollars. 

The cholera assailed the Havana, on the island of Cuba, 
la lat. 93*' 9' N., on the 96th of Feb., 1833, and continued its 
ravages until the 90th of April. Number of deaths, 8,953. 
The climax of the disease arrived on the 97th of March, 
when 380 died. In 1830, the population of Havana and its 
■uburiM was 49,896, of which 16,639 were slaves, and a 
large number free negroes. Of 7,435 deaths, which were 
particularlv noticed, 3,365 were white, and 5,070 colored 
people ; 3,955 males, 3,480 females. Of the deaths among 
the whites, there were, Awteriemms, 760 males, 891 females : 
l^emerdff, 414» males, 51 females ; ftreigmersf 39 males, 11 
females ; mmdeUrwutui, 130 males, 86 females. Of the col- 
ored population, 4firiea» hmts siorM, 960 males, 590 females ; 
ert0U «<sve«, 919 males, 959 females ; frte 4firiemm m/tom, 
499 males, 581 females ; /res ereoU lugrtt^ 438 males, 639 
females; frm trtU amlottses, 908 males, 301 females; 
sieee erssis sMlsttMs, 19 males, 99 females; nrndtUrwumed, 
S70 males, 197 females. The free African negroes suffered 
the mott severely. The mortality was greatest among the 
whites at the period of life from 90 to 60 ; amooa the colored 
people, from 30 to 40. The aged, and children from birth to 
10 years, were much less prone to the disease than adults. 
The disease ftrst appeared without the walls of the city, but 
•oon became general. The wealthy portion of the city was 
noet exempt. The disease soon extended to Matanxas, on 
Cuba, 60 miles east of Havana, and to many other islands 
of the West Indies. 

The cholera still prevails in many parts of Europe ; 
the number of cases in Lisbon to July, 1833, was 6,770 ; 
deaths, 3,980. It is now (October, 1833) extending its 
ravages in almost every section of the western and south- 
western parts of the United States, with various degrees of 
malignity, and has extended to Mexico, by which its capital 
citv, it is stated, had lost, to July, 1833, 14,000 of its people. 

All that can be said in regard to the auues of Malianant 
Cholera, is, that there Is known to be a malign epidemic 
principle universally existing; but the nature, origin and 
character of that jmnciple remain unknown. It appears 
Co have a strong affinity to that class oi diseases to which 
the common Cholera Morbus is attached ; for the extitmg 
and 



in the/rststAfc, are almost universally 
the same ; biit,' at its sscen^ «(<V*> *^ generally takes 



a type 
path to 



entirely Its own, and follows, with hasty steps, a 
death, distinct from any other known disease. 

The exciting causes are numerous— excesses of all sorts, 
bad food, such as dried and other Indigestible meats, shell 
fish, half-cooked vegetables, unripe fruits or berries, raw 
or cooked, (poisonous at all times, particularly to children,) 
cncumbera, melons, and other watery vegetiUiles, or fruits, 
ripe fruit, (unless in very small quantities, or properly cook- 
ed,) all impure liquids, and any that give an unnatural glow 
or chill to the system, quack doses, and many other things 
that common sense and experience dictate to all. 

It Is confidently believeil by many, that if pe<^le, in sea- 
sons of cholera, would live sHTiaxLT on good meat, boiled 
or roasted, bread and rice, butter and cheese, a common al- 
lowance of tea and coflbe, a temperate quantity of pure wine, 
keep themselves dry, warm and cleanly, wear a woollen 
Jacket cloee to the skin, and avoid, as much as possible, the 
evening and night air, rotid atmospheres, and crowded and 
unventilated rooms, very seldom a case of death would oc- 
cur by cholera, let it rage among intemperate eaten and 
drinkera and the slovenly, to what extent It may. 

As the cholera is a disease '* to be prevemud, not eurtd," let 
all travellera and oChera, who may become either necessarily 
or heedlessly exposed by any. of its exciting causes, be sol- 
emnly admonished, particularly in seasons of cholera, that 
delay in attention to diarrhcsa, or any other premonitory 
symptom of cholera, is doMgerous ta (Jks sxtrssis ; that medi- 
cal assistance should be immidiatdf obtained ; and in cases 
of persons going on Journeys or voyages, medical advice 
should always be acquired before departure ; and such med- 
Idaes and directions procured, as to enable them to check 
It at the onset : for, bo it resMsiAsrsd, the second stage is 
nlih to death. 

Many learned men are of the opinion that the disease com- 
OMMly called Malignant Cholera, Asiatic Cholera, or Cholera 
Asphyxia, is not of recent origin, but of ancient date. " Tlie 
learned M. Montbrion carries the origin of this scourge of the 
present age to a very remote period of antiauity. He believes it 
to be the same epidemic to which 70,000 of King David*s sub- 
jects became victims, from Dan even to Beeraheba. He again 
finds traces of it in the History of Josephus, in the works of 
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tad AntiMB ti CgHptiocti, nd nyi It was ef 
■Mlady that the Eoiiperor Tntui died in the year 117, !■ 
the city of SUencis. The Black Pestilence, which depopulated 
the three parts of the world, and carried off" one third of the 
men living, about the middle of the 14th century, appean to 
be the epidemic denominated, at the present day, 
GWkrs. Or. Brossais is of this opinion. " 

Doctor Waterhouse, of Massachusetts, says, " BydenI 
who has been called tte British Hippocrates, speaks of H 
thus :— The cJMera wurbma was more epidemical in 1667 thaa 
I ever knew it before. It was accompanied with vtolent 
vomitinjpi, and difficult evacuations downwards. There 
was a violent pain and inflammation of the bowels, a beait^ 
bum, thint, with heat and anxiety, nausea, and a small iuio> 
qual pulse, sometimes cold sweat, and spasms of the lefi 
and arms, and such like symptoms, which frighten the liy« 
standen, and kill the paHent m twentf-Jour kours." 

After quoting two learned physicians of antiquity — ObIms 
JtmrelUmua and Arttaeiu — Dr. W. says, — " Here we see the 
strong lines of the disease, as they were marked oat, two 
thousand yean ago, by two admirable physicians, who are 
deservedly ranked among the princes of the art. Two haa- 
dred yean ago, the cholera morbus was treated of by Syden- 
ham, in EniJand ; and about the same time by his country- 
man, the very learned and admirable anatomist and phyn- 
cian. Dr. Thomas Willis, under the name of unMoMfy dytcn- 
t0ry. In a word, the disease has been noticed, from time to 
time, from the earliest records of medicine.'* 

Although the cholera is Justly considered a formidable en- 
emy of mankind, yet, when its ravages are compared with 
those of the plague in ancient times, it shrinks into compar* 
alive insignificance. We are told that the whole earth wan 
visited by a plague 767 yean before the Christian era. Tho 
great plague which overran almost the whcde world, in the 
r4th century, commenced, as did tlie cholera, in Asia. Pre- 
vious to its appearance, and during its ravages, the elements 
were in a state of general convulsion. Strange meteorological 

Ehenomena occurred, accompanied with terrible earthquiUiea, 
orricanes and deluging raina 

'* It arose in China, Tartary, India and Egypt, about the 
year 1345. It was ascribed to a general corruption ot the at- 
mosphere, accompanied by the appearance of millions of 
small serpents, and other venomous insects ; and, in • other 
plar«s^ quantities of hu|e vermin, with numerous legs and 
of a hideous aspect, which filled the air with putrid exhala- 
tions. At Rome, an earthquake threw down a great number 
of houses, steeples and churches. At Naples, there was an 
earthquake, accompanied with a tremendous hurricane, 
which destroyed a great portion of the city. 

** The plague extended its ravages from India into the mora 
western parts of Asia, into Egypt, Abyssinia, and thence 
into the northern part of Africa. It proceeded over Asia Mi- 
nor, Greece, and the islands in the Archipelago, almost de- 
populating the regions over which it stalked. It appean to 
have staid five or six months in one plaooy and then to havo 
gone in search of fresh victims. Its symptoms were the same 
in all countries. It generally appeared in the groin or under 
the arm -pits, where swellings were produced, which broko 
into sores, attended with fever, spitting and vomiting of 
blood. The patient frequently died in half a day — generally 
within a day or two, at the most. If he survived the thlra 
day, there was hope ; though even then many fell into a do^ 
sleep, from which they never awoke. 

" Before the pestilence entered Christendom, it to recorded, 
in a report made to the pope at Avignon, that it swept away 
93,800,000 persons, througnont the East, in the course of a sin- 
|le year. From Greece, theplague psiased into Italy. TIm 
Venetians, having lost 100,000 souls, fled from their city, and 
left it almost uninhabited. At Florence, 60,000 persons died 
in one year. France next became exposed to its ravages. At 
Avignon, the mortality was horrible. Of the membera oitbo 
English college there, not one was left alive : and of tho 
whole inhabitants of the city, not one in five escaped. 
Streams of putrid gore issued from the craves and sepulcnres 
of the dead. The malady proceedcdT northward throo^ 
France, till it reached Paris, where it cut off* 50.000 people. 
About the same time, it spread into Germany, wnere its rav- 
ages are estimated at the enormous amount of 19,400,009 
souls. According to concurring accounts of several writers, 
at Lubeck alone. 90,000 persons died in one year, of wbom 
1500 are reported to have died in the space of four hours. 

** At last, this fearful scourge benn to be felt in England/ 
About the beginning of August, 1348, it appeared in the sea- 
port towns on the coasts of Dorset, Devon and. Somersol- 
shire, whence it proceeded to Bristol. 

" The people of Gloucestershire immediately Interdicted all 
intercourse with Bristol, but in vain. The disease ran, or 
rather fiew, over Gloucestershire. Thence it spread to Ox- 
ford ; and about the 1st of November reached London. Fi- 
nally, it spread itself aU over En^and, scattering every 
where such destruction, that, out or the whole population, 
hardly one In ten was left alive." 

It to stated as a fact that not one king or prince, of any b»> 
tlon, died of thto disease. No doubt those august personaosa, 
both Christian and infidel, adopted a temperate mode of ur- 
ine, and paid particular attention to personal cleanliness. 

London was again visited by the plague in 1407, whea 
30,000 people were dertroyed ; aiain in 1604, when, it to 
stated, a quarter part of the inhatutants died ; and again Ib 
1665, when iU loss was 68,000. The plague raged at CoB 
stantinople, in 1611, and carried off* 900,000 of its people. 
Bassorah suffered the loss of 80^^, in 1773 ; Tunto, 39,000, . 
in 1784; Egypt, 800,000, in 1799. Smyrna has frequently 
suffered by the plague : in 1784, 90,000 dtod ; in 1814,30,000; 
and more recently its loss has been severely felt by thei 
calamity. 
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AmBoal Mortality of some of the Chief Cities of Europe and the United States* 

Lsntfea, 1 in 40 ; JUtmckotter, 1 in 44 ; OUugoWf 1 in 44 ; Parity Lfeas, Boruloma and Strmoburg^ 1 in 39 : OsKsve, 1 
Ugkorny 1 in 35 ; BtUiu I In 34 ; Ales and PoUrmo, 1 in 31 ; Mairid, 1 in 99; JVasJst, 1 in 98 ; Bnuoth, 1 in 96 : w.^. . 
in 85; .tfsutordsas 1 hi 94: Fmuho, 1 in SB4; St. Petersburg, 1 in 37; Assisn, 1 in 4196-100; A^ns York, 1 in 37 83-100} PM- 
iMfstpAts, 1 in 4568-100 ; Baltimore^ 1 in 35 44-100 ; Charleeton, 1 in 36|. 

That civiliaatioo, and the consequent cleanliness of cities, increases the duration of human life, to evident from the fhet. 
that In London, in 1751, the mortality was 1 in 91 ; In 1801, 1 in 35 : in 1811, 1 hi 38; hi 1891, 1 in 40. In Geneva, a ehttd 
bom there now has five times the expectation of life than one bom there had three centuries ago. 

LoiffosviTT iir Eeaorn. Parr, an Engl tohman, bom in 1483, was married in 1603, and died in 1635. Henry Jenkins 
died in 1670, aged 169. Margaret Foster died in 1771, aged 136. John Effingham died in 1757, aged 144. James Lawrence, 
a Bcolchman, lived 140 yoan. In 1797 a Norwegian dtod, afed IM. Two Eussiana died recently, agea IfiO and 166 • 
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UNITED STATES TARIFF. 

Tariff, or Rates of Duties, upon Ooods importtd into the Unittd States, after March 3d, 
1833, as estabUshed by Acts of Congress, March 2d, 1833. 

bft imU'^, »<>• nnlr In ralur, hut In rnuWirjr. Put IniUnTB ( U» ulicln of JlnUnu. BotlODI in not tprclard ; bul Uwlr 
nus of iluly ■■ diiilcnaleil uniler O4M, Srm, Hutl, lie. bj> Ibg cue may Iv, u ul[cl« of inuiiinifluH nM lUvviN 

[Ur^. O. 6. liiiiifi' •!>( tUurieiit ^riXtt, ot sniuDcnted. 



jUv,,Xi. '^gaw,m,'. .4;^ nt^Hr'ln tH>tl[sa,aOFU.'a(al.| 
OthrrM'kv ImpnrUd, l-'p (IK. A fBl. Almond FoMtt 15- -4Ua, 



ARTICLBS BUBJECT TO DUTY. 

ti. per lb. .4cU>, R 



Art!', IM. AtuaMrlfi; 









Strlry, ].■>. Auib.SS. £a>ti««, Wood 
■n .'-iicr, u: uu. rlloikiif, (inui nr Kldlw, 13. BniiM Cir- 
rurn, H'l. tfa(ujiH(, K>. ^Mdi, Compilidllan, Wu, Arnbrr, 
Coml, ■mdnllDthfr, n. o. •., 15. Bii/; a cU. ■ Ih. Anr, iop 
.«(. BHIaKt, S^ BtlU, 3&. Srtti, rliino irllb nilll or illier 
IhMd, 191; tvovaln.au. £;•>«», Cutlon, Linen, otWooT 
l«i,SS. jSw^ud PlUt.as. BsMin.aA. SsIIiiu CML L 
■JJSIIk, SiaUolhH, 15. A<»l>,iUpriBU4ptevtaililom^ 
■nd IboH prlnud dncc IITS, incriM EoilMi, Ijilln, and 
Cmk, 4 cu. ■ nil. i do. LUIn « Rntk, honA, IS etii. ■ lb.; 
BBtmind, )3cti. (lb.: do. ■» other Enallxh, bound, 30 elm. 
-■" ■- "■--■- TOi io.Eiigll«li, ln«hietinrbMrd»,SecU. 
nr 8imr, 191 ; Sbali or Paper nratibed. 
FBDcy-culomf Paper, LaokIn(.glua, Bilk 

J. BnuJf, III ud air'pm«l;» 

' Wi do., 63 eta.; do. Mh 

»Jal,n.D.l.,9S. Mrkkt',\b. Bribnu- "' 
ti.ilb, AnclcUai, ir pari CDtlon.M. 



alb!' A^iu,flo{d nr 



1, aboie sill do'., 



JXnUi.ii. 



.r"t;s»i 






"1^1°. 



ked, ir 



not. SB. i^-mrr, CDvtredj la CI., a Ih. . _, 

8>da, IS. Carhiiulu, 191. Cxri,, FlaylnR.SO cu. a park: 
VUillDi, or Blank, h eta. a lb.; do. fuKon or Wool. 96. 
CiTTuru.anit parts of, 30, CWvctoud CaTrrUnw. RniHelt. 
WIlUn, and Irrble Injrralned, 63 el>. >i nguare yard ; dn. al! 

DIbar, aTWairi, 9i ; do'! o?' Floo^'ciolh?."^ iumped, 
palntsd, or pilnlod, « cu. a aqiian ysrd ; do. nr M«r Mia- 
•■-- '.jOukmtri, nr Thibet, 15. . Cailamn-c, (iownt mads, 

Co'iion, 9S'. Auri- 



.'.T/. 



Ca-k., 



C\n: 



35i 1 



-Ml, 4 cla. a lb. Ckra,u>Mttn,, iM. Ckrywhln, 191. 
Of»p. and CHrrtcu, |9,J0 per M. GlrtU tf Umt, IS. 
CiiUt, 99. CMIiimt. ready niBde. 50, CfcA t^mUwri, «nd 
H«nuj.,ofalldoietinlioni,30. Ceai, Oeti.wr buah. Ctftr- 
JTilb, ai. Cofa«*ir^ry, 1 rt., and In oil, ifel. per lb. tWd- 
«-«• Md C<t>rJU kaur, IS. Onat., Ivory, Horn, Bone, or 
-' -■ -■■' lv«ta,lS;do.Wood,andallirth- 



id Ctlit<u 

r Wood, 95. 'Comptil 



Bplku, 9J. CHU'rt», 9^. Cgprrr. B 

PiBUi or 9lieeta of, or Bml len> ncigliiiijt inure ina 



Co»tra*,|Sper 

V'ia(,'l5. 






Cupiudar Sia<, IS. Cgrti, 131 CU, a lb. Cvmiiin SvMinnU, 
15. Ctrmu, 9U. Oinulici, 15. CUI» ^W^V. 3) "•■ •Q. 

ed and uniilored Cotton Twin, Vatn^or ThmJ. Ihe otl(l- 

deened and taken lo bave roal 60 «■. and pays i£pr. CI. ; 
do. blearhed and colored do., tlworlilual rnatirfwliirli iliall 
be laei than T5 eenta per pouad, la deeoMd and taken In luv« 

or of wblch II li ■ coniponeni ptrl, nol dyed, coknTd, nrlnl- 
«d, or aUiBod, nol eie«edin( !■ nlue »l ccnia Ihe aqitara 
yard.aliBll baTalwd al30cenlal)WH|uBrr yard,nnd irdyed, 
eolorad, prlnied, or aulned. in whole or In pnci, not oiedrd- 
Ib( la Valua 3S cenu ihe aquaro yard, >hall he nlued at 35 
cii. the iqiiBre yard, and pay 95 pr. (I. ; do. all otbpt manu- 
&clurei of, or uf whith Cation ihill be a iiimponenl port, n. 
o. a.,9J pr. CI. Ouk, IS. Cmnai, Black Lead, as. Crt- 
tiWM, 9S, tVjrtii.. Waich, iJl. CUum, 94. Catbri, 
■11 arllclea of, a. t. >,, 9S. CiUiaf Cbki, 40. 
D. 
Dtfftn and Dirki, 99. Dntifria, IS. Biinttidt, Gla- 
il««r, eel In iteei, I3(. Oi^>v, BuaalL IS. DpU., dreaand 
aod uadnnad, of wood, fkca sbapad with plaaMr, painlad, 
99. OfiHkof all kinds, 15. Awliv '■>»•, 35. Swk,or 

Mmlk, U ol, 1( a. ■ n. iTr, H Ochf« l cl. > Ib. X**- 



fVu, 9fl, F>MJui-t, taw beda, 15 ; do. 
F>Ju, or Hal Bodlei, wlially or pan of wc 

*WIiV,n» halter., .10. Wm and tUi CaU. _. 

eiceui Muikcu and R Idea, 30. Fiili, foreimi, dry, |) .. 

BllhenleoftI pr. bU.; dol Hackerel, phkled, •l,5« st. 
bill. ; do. Salmon, pickled, ot dnaalted, |9 pr. bbl. ; all Mb- 
rr pickled flab, tl pr. bbl. FUk Ihtti and A'cb, dip and 
acoop,3S. AiJUaf JVMi,olherthaB dipor BU>op,5etL • lb.; 

aucb ai tome in (In caiea, fHfia pr, (ro, ; do. Ponder, eof- 

Er, or Japanned, lis. FI^c, manufaclurea of, auch aa Bar- 
w, Tieklenbuna, riallllai, Oanaburfa, Ac., 15; ^latbor, 

fVri, Jnnad, l^- 

a. 

OaHtmu. m Malrri'd. OarwrU, Glaaa, 90 : compoalllon, 
Inluilon of, IS i do. bard wan, 9$. (tarte-i, •» ilathtL 
OiUlf'iirr allarticleiof, n.n.i.,9S. Oimtleu,^. Oimfs, 
•ea Miotntl. aa. In proof, 5T cla. a n], ; 3d do. 60 eto. ; 
3d do. 63 (ta. \ 4th da. GT tta. ; SIh do. 75 ela. ; iboTo ith 
piDof, 90 UB. • |al. Oia Cara, wlih bolllea In Ihem, the 
ca«i, ft! ; the boltlei, a3,S0 pr. |Ta. Ginrtr, (round. B ela. 
alb. (Wa/Aini, aa Uollnni. Olcu, Wlndoiv, not abon B 
by 10 In, 13 100 ■,. ft. ; do. nol aho.c 10 by 19 ln„ «,30 100 
•q. n. } do. above 10 by 19 In., t4 100 aq. It. '.do. WlBd«r, 
Inplalei,iineiit,t4 lOOeq.fl.: da.Pblaliaad Bntlka, Apolh- 
eculn', from G to 111 «., ^J25 pr. po.; do. NnleiceedlBf 4 



do.F 


.l»la of ciil (IM, wilh plalled or melal cap. or corai^ 


with 


ucwiih<«Icr<»in<((lBai>ato 


pperx, 90 1 do. Block Bonlsa, 




ceedlna 1 ql., ri pr- iro. 


%i«edlnK lql.,*3ja,«o^ 


l>en. 


^din^9S (U.e«b;allcu 


Si"£™i.»*«-it 




Jeu/a lb. »nd;«lp.,rl. 


Bcnj 


, 4h., n. o. s„ a (U. a lb. 


•AV-^£!s:>^"rs^ 


iMk 


nr, and Looklni, wllh pa 
h'ndCo«l,l§), OlS. 




., 95. ffl««, .» burial. 


Gl.t 


5cl..alh. (W^aHarllc 


eacompoaed whollror ehlaf- 

r, 15. owMgti, A. own. 


lyof 


>■ funli'ry, 19t; do. Lr 


^ 


as. <)««; Jeli; or Pule 


93. Oh Uiki, 95. 




K 




aa 


IT. IIiiiBan.nrBde op for head-dreoKa, and OmamcBta bt 




*i^°'^^.:lt. £."^3 




Win 




/r«r,iru,30; do.'FDinliMra, 


v.. 


hu and £nlin-,'Leihn 


-n, and ^ll .Uher ofSnw 


Chip 




hat.. Braid., or Pla^fb; 


■lak 


( llie'iame, 30. '/tato a 


Hit Sirr,. of '(III BUk.V 


Wool 


and all othst Rau.30. 








Mdri. tanned or dnaae d. 30. 


Ih^ 




lltiny. Silk, S; all Dlber,9S. 


/^r*™«fr.,aO; do. mMal 


balni 


• coiiiponeBipBn,3S. 





A«M, nr i-iimel of, I.V /itilaadi, Enrtlirn, Wadfa- 
wnnd, or l^iiKr,,wllb |ilaaa,9a; dn. Lealbi-r, ;« ; do. Wood 

lb. ; do, t\lm cnl, 30 pr. CI. and S cii. a lb. Irmt Btlb, 

do. Bu or Bolt Iron, made wholly or 'in part br tnlllBf, 
•30 pr. Ion i do. In Slaba, Ulnoma, l.o<>pa, or dlier form, l«e> 
Dnlahed than Inm hi Bail or Bolla, and non adnnced Ihu 
FU tmn.ricept euUnii,!* lo he rated u Iron Id Sara or 
BoI», f3U pi. Ion i do. In Plpi, M eii. pr, ewu ; do. Vcaaala 

wfoufhl lino, ■- o.*., ]( cu.pt. lb. ; do'Caaalnnarallotbar, 
a. o. a.. Id. alb. 1 dOLlwnd, or Bnulara' Boda, Iton 3-16 
to B-M laeh dianrirr, 3 cla. a lb. i do. all l<rnp and OM 
Iroa, baTlni bMD In uae, and lit only In be reman nlaeianJ, 
•19^ pr. Ion ; do. In Kail or Pplkp ftoda, (lo half aa Inch ta 
HilckneH,) pUt, rolled, or haaimeicdi llm^ Iron) Iron la 
Sbeala ; Band do. ; Scud do. ; and Inin Cables or Ohalna, or 
any part iberrof, nanufBTlured <b whole or hi pui, 3 tie. • 
111. I do. Ilnnfia, round, ilteied, Ai fur aaa,!15i do. SnlkM, 
4eu, ■ib.ido.NBlla,eulorwnM(M,9«a.illi.! do-TJieka. 
Brad' aod Sj»l(i, nol aireedlni l(laa.tolba Ihaannd, tela. 

Birairher* foe Unibr«llaa,anieul laplecea act eieerdlnftha 
lenph uaad Iherefbr, 19; do. Anrill and Aicbon, and aB 
paila Iberaof, DaBolbenirod In whole or In nan, 9 cli. a lb. j 
do. Hill Cranki and HIH Irooa.nf wrDaahtfron, 4eta.alb.; 
do. Mill Bawa, tl MChi da. Blodumllba' Hunmera ud 
Hhtdgan, » eta. a lb. I do. Boiler, Ib oheMa, and Boiln 
Ptolea, Will bolaa Air rlnta, ec olbatwtaa, 3 eta. a lb. : do 
BiUara, fli ftc liaBWdlabi uoe, 9S ) d«. CMs Bnaeli'^ 



jBtkOhUu (r Brmn, IcnHn, Bm na«n^ ttan rtpt 
■bMM ai liir u*. Tna Sbism, Wana «r Cut Tin, 
M»i. (b« two null mliM MMtbar, ui3 U (Or Uh woai 
«Mk,ai <a.K«ntM|l,W^^CuiSho> u<t Bbs* BUU, 
I M. ■ a. i Jik Pou ud Onu, u< Cm Inn Bcap Puis, 
l|Mh*1t.; do. Bum Pipe aiHta,;ttf, witk hdH*]iiD|iic 
B«rtt*adt«,3eu.a1li.; do. VIch, ^ ; do. Win, ><■», 
aS|4a.<g.plu*di)(aUf«n4,Sid<>.4a.Dgl answllM No. 
HS A. «)k-)da. do. •iCHdlat No. 14, g cu.ilb.i da. 
d» HWtag> A* •■'<I>«T> ("Mud nd fluud,} d. b. *., M; 
dk BaH Inn, Air nll-nHB or iDdiaai planH, pnpand u> 
k* l*VL^ pc. too j ir lued foe tha parpoH wtthla Udm 

SuAounaor, B.o.i.,«a?wbl(b li 
(M, M. /HFf, aU Baanbcuna of, n. c 



a., IS. 
U. JMu,MaCU- 



d>,«i 
Nfmu 



■»liiiT XWHt,all, ■.<>.>.,«. 

laaL CliBcti, Ui do. all otlier kl 
Ta^ Bhadaa, ColLan, Uapaa, Uul 
Wait, U. I-MV, "iUi l>™> pUlu 

Kl 4a. all oUicr, •» MtUritL L .. 

^ Ion PIUH Cur. l.t. O^ 3 cu. a lb. ^m^ f 
•t mj do. Old and Bcrap, S eu. a lb.; do. In 
ncL or BbMU, 3 eti. a lb. ; Jn. Red and W^lts, diy or 1 
■ir)olB.a ib-i do. Bii(u ofc 5 cu ■ lb. i do. Fipea, S cU. 
Ik. I 40. aU manalbclam o^ n. o. >., « of wblebk la Ita 
■Mrid afrblrf ralna, flS. LetAtr. all ■kamnlkctora* of, II 
«.»,ararwlikii X b iba mturU of cblaf tUm, 30. lini 
• CM. a tb. Uhh, Unebsd and nnUaacbed, and Una 
CMMtIb U; Linen llk&., 9b. lift, Sk lifrntr Ottu.K 
XdfHrVfrn, lal- UOargt, B sla. a lb. ItmMimM, f 
£a^MI,n.e. a., u. i.-m— au^ r 

Ri'aftl^lf'J™ 



dl olbar, and BtmmU, » pr. cL fcalr A>— i, 3S. 
r, Imy, Bras, Ina, Hani, SUM, C<«ar, or Wood, 
itM PMIm, lb. acmn, of (nn, calM ITMd Sefw*, 
nado.ira1|liiD|Hlb>.,iO; do. Bnaa, Co|«ar, Wood, 
■d, U. £iw Drittn, Wr,*t^ and krOo, H. 
H, ««. Mau, S oa. a lb. «toar(, «. «UM«u, KaaaH, 
tanH Duck, IS. Uhi or Kirrf', fr (bUdnn, (Ko. 
i nndar,) ISeu. a pair; da. for own psraona, af Bilk, 
dn. of l^oMbn, Piunolla, BUilT and NaahaiB, « ; do. 
.u..ad, 19. ttH JtknH, iaipi and Taeki, iS. Um, 
Hone, 9b. Um, Can Iran, I ct. ■ lb. i do-Laad, 4cti. alb. 
SM iv^ « iM>, Bioonled, U i or if leatbei be Ibe cbtrf 
■nalerl^ 30. Umli and SfUu, tar dlfila^wllb or ivHb- 



aatna, B. tad*n, M. ■addb-AMi, 



lb. i ^ t» . 
iw|%7 law. Win, ai ■ 

» pi ■ - ■ - 



i>»ri>i, .». <an~> iBd b^H, for dlnlai, wU or 

ilhHdl«,4i1. Omliiad nui.SB. KcUh, <H Raaptni 
nook*, 40. aidiAMT.BS. SiMt, Wln,». sit, Raw,l^U , 
do. BawJBi asd Twlai. 40 ; do. all oUMr nanBlbciuna of, « 
of wblcb dlk la a camnoneBl pwf, eoalna fkvai bojond (be 
Capaof Good Uafic, lOi do. ill otber ■nnafkauiea of, « ef 
whlcb (Ilk ii •compoaenl pail, n. 0. *.>S; da. Carta, Gar- 
tan, wHli win and rlaapa, Hau and Caaa tod jMnnied 
Hk^ U ; do. Laea, lal j do. Btocki, U. Silarr, mat aa 
Gold. Siiitnd,Br PUliJ Win.i. suHri.ao. tliin,aa- 
Bsd or di^:^^, 30 ; do. Fur, dnnrd, ]^ ; da. WbHe, Ibr 
DnnUu, 30. Sfacu, Crpbrrfna, RodIIbi, and tU oUwi, ts 
Sii^l8tcu.a]b. &^, Bharliii, Windaor, and ott*r, p«r. 
Amad, and waah ball* of 4a. IS ; do. CaatDo, and all otbei, 
4cu.alb. Sadb-Caibnoaleof, ISido. ailphau«f,9cta.B 
lb. &«MilH,Bnaa,lnn,naud,olSU«laMMBnd,Kj do. 
Gold gr BilTM, ISlTdCk Ttenla Sb^, or Bbdl and ettrer, U ; 
do. Cane tbr. Iron or SMI, S5; do. lealber, SI , do. filaaaei. 
n, and > ela. a lb. ! do. SeoUh rMMa, III. ^Mb, dlatUeJ 

^■_ _._ — .'..^ -^ "r^'Si; 



■.b rMMa, III. 
tuMSd ^,01 



o palB, !■ prf., n en. a (Bl. : Sd I 
a!.; 4di pf£, A clB. ; Mk prf., 15 
'., an Cla. a id. i do. aid CorJlala, db 



wttbart baTonxu, 11,30 aach. 
M;lne]Bdln| tbe boula, IS. 

■,90l J^nllBMt.j 

O. 

da. a bvab. Oetn, di] 
n. a IB. Oil CIrUfl, all klDda, vjwvpt nwat rioDr i^iuui, 
|9| G& Bi. Td. OuDf LeBKa, Camiraj, lATander, Boae- 
■unr, Otanio, BuriMiD«, and do. of Oiann Flowen, m 
HanH, Uj do. CaRor, 40 ctL ■ lal. : ds. Lbuaad, Rape- 
BBBdMId epannauU, M el*, a tJTi do. OIItb, U wkr, SO 
cta.aBl.i do. do. In boolee or aaika,lSi do. of Vilriol, 3 
eti.albr; da.Wbale, anddthar, (not Bpamacali,] lSetB.pr. 
IlL ditenli, tot leelb « guma, IS. O^n minaial, S 
ckT B lb. Orgmmi, aa* JHUiHl AMriHHKtr. OHi tTRoM, 



fWAuB, age irraWwr. PaWr, nd, (rkUa, •■4 otbar ul- 
MBila^'^or irnand In oU, b eti. k Ib.i do. SpaoUi 
BmnirVBaeUanltad, er dij bcbn, 1 ct. a lb. j iraoDd In 
•O, 11 ala. a lb. Fwr, FoUo and Oaaito Font, oTaU klndi, 
■ MB. alb. 1 do. Pooleeap, and all Dnwlng and Wrtttni, 17 
(to. B Ik.: ^ tiUai, MuMo, Saad and FBita-boird, IS cu. a 
». ) 4a. rrinllu-CanecplBta and atalnan', 10 eu. a lb. ; do. 
■klMklBI and WnnAll, a cla. a tb. ; do. Blndan' and Boi 
llwidB. and (acta aa blue nnke«iu an poBiallilaipiirtsd 
Ib^ I an. a lb. ', do. Bona, 15 pr. el. i da. Klee and XMi Lot, 
Md tU albar klndi, 15 i3a. a lb. P^tr Hmmingt, 40. Pa- 
fir JIteka, or Dried Fulp, 15 cu. a lb. PmrJmmt-aa. Pm- 
«b irUa, 1 ct. a lb. fmtit, eel or aol, and A article. 
wkoOjocelileflyof, 19) ; da. Mock, IS ) do. Glasr, ImlBUon 
atm. Faa<iI>,SlBck«adBMlLeail, orCnyoBe,SB. iNfirer, 
Chfinni, IS Cla. a lb. P-faut, or Odon, IS. Ptrrf, aa 
fbidWi PfMir, all aitlelee nf, n. o. ■., or of wbleb II li a 
•oapoMnl BBterlal, as. Fk-fUu «" ^iw >r Srd^IS. 
rulm, IS. Pif, iratcb, laj. «rtW., 30. Jtamd >ttn, 
•U klnlb of, n. B. a., 95. Knrk ^Ia<«. 430 a too. i>KM 
««^ laBlbor Urn cblef ralno, 30) do. lealhec, vUh locke 
ud iMBBllBB, ■ilrar the etaler TBlne, 19^ ; do. leather, 
Witt locka and awaBtlua of lUal, k.c^ at pmur nlat,Si; 
*>.Bak,d. P— ata^lT /Wwli^si. Arjtinr 30. *•«- 
MF.aaaJb. AM^L Blcbnoate, si Fniidain of, or Cbionela 
s£in. ndateaa, IB eta. B boih. P>u, MslUni, Eailben, cr 
■ukM. P«d»,B.lr,p«rfiini«d,15i dcBmeaorBioBio, 
Ml dB.T\ntb, IS; da.aQn,a cU. a lb. lVaHni«i,lB au^i 
arW4T,9S. JVumb Mai, IS. 

Q* 

fl Hi Mil and Siitoali,9S. Que*—! JVaiHi, BS; da. 
OiSMa, n pr. ct. and S CU. a lb. «"ill», prepaied or bbbb- 
ftetond, IS. QaiBiBe, BulphaM of, IS. 



in^K. X 



jB|iUBed,9Sido.Baad,aa; d[i.Bllk,S; do. Silk, Bead, or 
mm 3 Id 4 IB. ibkk, and tnm i ta U Ib. bnad, IS. Xaf*, 



Wood, 9S; da. Inn or »eat,3S. ■Hri, or Bud ta ban, 

ilJOpr.ewt.1 do. Wln,>o( eicsedlna No. 14,5cu. slb.; 
D. eicesdUl No. 14, « eU. a lb. ; do. all inanBlbeUn* of, or 
dT wblcta Rael la a eooiponenl natnial, n. o. i., IS. BmI- 
Hrdi, 33. aKcki, WalklBI, 93. aOmUV, 9S. abrr^ Irmir, 
fe. «a^Uv>, or Stela, aeo JfaUrW. «mh Wvi, 90. autut, 

e-aciodi, lol or not, 19i. Sim JIUtntf, Ibr Ooon, S. Sugm-, 
mwn, and Srnp of ftint Cana, Ib caakL 91 en. a Ib. ; da. 
Wbhe, Clved, or Fowdend 3| cu. a lb. ; do. Leaf, 19 ; do. 
Lamp, 10: (Loaf and Lamp Bb|», vban iBponed la apal- 
rerlud, iMBld, or otbar ftvM, pari tbe MiM* 4b1|i.) Buw 
4^£a.d,5cU.«lb. amgmr Jttml^,M. Sa^ibaU V Cbpps-, 
4 elL a Ib. : do. of Iron, or Coopana, 99 pr. cwt. i do. at 
QDlnlaa, IS ; do. of n-r— i. ^cU. B lb. MntmJ JIhmk 
>nU, •■• Jral*ial. Biuip^^ er Bneea, aea JWvW. 
AmtJi, or Sword Cane Bladai, 9SL Aaarrf raali, Lnca, Ht i 
do. eUfc, S ; do. WorMed, SO. »fnr, ot Helieeee.ft eta. B 



TUIh, wKb narbia Tope, Blaba, or OraHnanta, 30 ; ia. of 
wood, X. ZbUtw, ] CL a lb. TV». PV"> 'l^ Co"" 
wiek,9i: do.Wai,93. TVpaaliai, IB. iWlar JlaMtt, IS. 
ThiHb, Bsa JManal. Tbai, all kiada of, laipanad ftam 
plaeaa tbia alda Uw Capa of Good Rope, or ta ftralfB reaii l a , 
10 eta. Bib. tVra K--1, dir. 1 el. a lb. ; da. In efl, U CI. 
■ lb. TbaMMTBa, BBBalbeMnd. K. niraad, rack, S cU. ■ 
lb. ; all elbai.ls. nald £aet, lU. IV M nl^M. IB. TVa, 
fix bulldlBLlBido. BM Ibr kUdlBi, 90 ) di>.Vafbla, 30) 
do. FartBf.'s. TtaipiH>,9S. na,allBiBsnkttuniof,«r 
of whiebll la a eonpooenl part, B. TfcilBr*!, 93 i Od» 

T^ipMi, Fur, raadji-Biads, 95. IMacu, manulbelBnd, ulbar 
fKnirS°lS."'TVp«i, ™^>>t; ilo- Jl". 30, aid 3 cla.« 
and waoi, 95. TVaealliiu'Buf, of ainatlB| and leaUwr, 
50. TVh*i*, Lmo, 191. TVmM>,lf IbaiHiBHanofiba 
cbbef TBlDo.SSi do. If^ltnibrr, 30. TW)rB.(w,U(. TViia, 
aaau aa Ccadafa. I)pai, pitotlai, bow or eld, H. 

ir. 

Oidnllai and ParatA, aU blnda, 99 j do. FnaMa, iUcka, 
or BtiMcben, 93 ; do. Btob Tlp^ lanBen, ke. An do., 93) 
do. Sqnan Win, uaad fix, of pnpat lenfUi, 19. 



ram, Porealaln, 90 1 do. BUBdalfer,3ei dck Bb 
90. r*U»,9S. >-M<iBBXad,drr, lol-aib.; do. 
el. a lb. FUm, 35. m«v, not dialUMd.S cl 
F~iMfJ,OUof,3cta. alb.) do. nna, BT BoBBB, 4 e 
do. Onra, «> Coppeiaa, fl pr. cwt. 
IT. 

IFaArf, 93. frann Bam, i 
ir.(~w, Flcklad,A ir.r«., < 

aBdWaiidBa,9Sid<>. CblBa,iBi , ._ 

90. fTerwu Ftmt, Bnu or Capper, 93. 

KRum, Calnfne, Hunniy, or ' 
diVi •« MtlmtL lAaMMU, 



or LareBdai, 13. WA, or 
Mu.offtBOlp aabartee, !9|. 
rraHK, k, cu. uc. mun. rrMw, 30. WUtkrt, Hioa aa 
Gin, WUti-a, 1 ct. a lb. Wifi, 93. mOnr n«lt, 
for hau er^wnneU, 31. m*m, of Fnaa, In eaika, 
Bed, fi ela., Wblla, 10 cU. a nl. i la boUlea, 99 eta. > pi. i 
Madelia and Shein, la cuka, caaea, or boulaa 50 eta. a | 
Wines of Fianes, Qtrmmy, Spain snd MedlUTtaBean, 



:ia»r'eBUBiaraled,lB< 



', BedWIaeeof 



b|ir».U,ltH.alh.|«o.fl<iUtr Mnf. IS) ; Ji^ BSnni 
M PUUd,Si<a.BnH,Coppgc, dm, 01 nrgvi, Robkln, ud 
dl gtbar, lb. •., U. ITinl, Balb iDd Omlnicnu. fdt or 

llH, 40. WhJ, FIim, nlinj with 'Jlrt'or Mher muUrUl, 

mlHdVutillnK lo'qqijViy, ivUliMil nrrmnce to Urn, ^'^ 

teHti^UcdHln wiiitil—' — ' J -..-.. ^- 



Mr « Mber ]iDpi>/ud Wo 



ipoiud tVuul. tftfUm, tl 



rnMI CMmu, of «Mdi Wool iImII ka lb* ailr nwMHtl, lb* 

Wonted HluIT Gooda, BomliulDU, BombucUi,' Bbiwlii ud 
nthci manurKIun* of Sltk and Wonud, 10; do. WrrtUd 
Ttn fK; do. WtMnk )-<nu M ; do. HlIU, OloTM, BlndUlft 
[iiid Hotlci}, 93{ do. Biuiku, U» nhi* whiTHir, u lEi 

ilroriinf W7a. ivM, S3 ; do. r\^Br,\t, IKK'klB|)%IMl 
BUm, iS CU. aq, yd ; hnJno Bblwls, iii^i of Wod, N | 
da. all Mhcr irunhrtum of Wosl, si aT which Waol !• a 



rtlldt, or />•»»■ SiTfui, ISt. 



ARTICLES FREE OP DUTY. 

KrBp. Im. dcDola >p*Ballf ba^vrud; Ihal ka, "apeclall)' InporUd brordrr and Toe cba otaoT aoniaaaclely IncorpiiTalad 
tar pblloKphkal ot Itlararr |Mrpa*M, « (be Iha ancouraieiaeiil at ika Ana irta, or by aidar and for Ilia uh of lay aHDlnaiT 
af l«nilii(, aclicul, or cdtfe|« whtaln IlM Unllad Sum, or Um tcrriutiai Ibcnor." 

qatd or trralalllad. 
RoM.orJiilc*. Uau 

K. 

MaitiMrrf, ntodcia of. JTalaawH, la 

Ht^, or Giau. JTaiu. .£«;, ap. 

., -jDianuraetarrd i do. CMIdrcni', bakad 

MotU.^ Maaruia. [UJr or UoaL JtiJal, or 




Sntil Pult. I 

latji. £allm JtHb, (II. Bai- , ''■»<i»*i and Dmrrivi. Paiali, all, n. o. a. Paixlm' 

iCi, ap. iB. ; do. dT MarUs, Mel Ctltri, n. o. a. Piilai Lta/. Piuu, laiMbt - " ■■ ■ - 

. Kill, ullrd or pickled. PneiU. '• 

r.BomTM"Vii' ''"'Blark. >!«.«;., Red. >in>r^>£art. Pnrtir, old.'E 

r, nam. or jrpa ^|^ ^^ j^^ reiiianufkrlurrd. Plulimrtiiil jtrr-nluM, ap. im. 

Ptitftarv: Pimflt. Piiu JlfiiUi. Pis* Aa^ l^ru, Pa- 

wr or Pound. P>rriar. Afpt Cii|i. Ptou.. I'l4tua. 

^ulrf £«ll, of Fsprr. PaluAiHf Suici. l>iniMfr»aIu, or 

ela, Hatiilbllla. F>' — •' •■-' "-^ — "-^ —- 



. SIlTeti do. caMnela of, ap. Im. CthtnilX. CM 
>•(. Cal>-*a ««l. CanafiUn Stx^. Caail 
far, Bbaalhiai } do. old,7l only la b> romanul 



,.a 



Ctm. Oarm, irhIM compoailiDD. CV«nu .Hartu, or Red 
OiUa oflroa. (Mait. Ca'lur, CmmmiM Stti. CVrmaU. 

Oiua. mftiitt. ZMIa, War. Dnfnt-t BUti. Dye 



Etaajr, uiuaanBfkilnntd. £leniaui»e. fliytaalV TVett, 
i^irr. e«cu>. j^HPi.,, or t^jkiiri, ap. Im. or nol^ 
Kt—iU; at Gold an^ Sllrei. Mmv d? Aapie, Mualard, 
Kue, PaTiB and Spmce. KUuT, eulphurk or NllnHU. 

Pa 

nUta/, for Taaaeli' bMlomi. Wiri. fiUtrli. rSlliriikt 
Mm. nrt CrmOtri. FU» Save, flit Shu, nw, or ulT 



pmarrad [a moli 
tWufal. 






Hwl. Oiaaiaf . OaMa' Air, or Otalj' IfttL Owal,' 
Dot maniiDKInred. (Mi. Bealer'a BiJm oi flkinai 
nrlala or Ollde of; do. OraamrnU. made by aprcadlni 
a-Ai Lear oa Tei; thin piper -, do, Pile ; do. Coin, Bullion 
or Dual, flrwa. Oraa CUlk. ariiUimu. Quu, Hyirb, 



niear. Antee*. »>■■,, Uanlll>i. HUh..,. 
*f Hrriti, paper, /foaw. Asa. Mpj. 
a, and Pluea of, fat luioma. 



■kali. R. M,aiMPtm4tT. iMKrtmnJ, 
mieaopblcal, ap. Im. AieexUau, Hwlela 



JSaaJ^./^taiOrLakeDro^DtPalnla, Lwm€a Cmia, Bht- 
itvocOuwan. £aadPi(t, Mack. ZMMat^TVm.for sudicl- 



Haitktiivrr. QaiUi, unpn 
AfbrKjM. Faper, not Jmparnto. Hliitbmr^. 



•leklad. Shu 


f^rr 


Lawn, Hal 


.".Tii.'JK 


aallad, pkkled 








pan; do. Flab 


(br aid 








. si^fB. 


lu, Horn. Stdm, nil 


« .rude. S., 


Sfl, 


0( S^ Har. 




s;c;a,.*i;:;c. 


"^'I 


*««, 


om or Bone. S^aat. 




[.llhonTphic. pollahe 


d; 1>II, PuuJce, Bol- 
bet, Batlaal. &aru. 


si»""&H;u 


Toueh 


aueen'a, M 


jnlu 




SWar^Bo^or 11.^ 



u. lliimhtUf Bone. Tim, In Bara, 
.,.. . .~n.rM, of Bark, and Mher Hadltl- 

n, OChrr iKin Glau. Trrlmt SA^I Ttr, of 
Tapj, Piper. IWh. TntUi. nrmiric, 
miaa. Tunlrt. TVlIe SkM. 
■V. 
«, of an kinda. rifrtMu, n. 



rrCal.'T. IFu,Beaa,l 
'iaa, for BaikMa.ke. 
iluml n. o. I. i Ao. B: 



led launder*, B^nd kki de la lUme. rm, unmi 
ured,rheTaluBwheroofial ifae place of upoRalloD^di 



ki, bn> 1 w t loctet Uilck, and 



Oi (kg 14tb of Julr, Ita^ ■ )■« piMirt < 
Ib|IIw Tiriff,u HdUiof DuiJh.od Impo] 



M iCited 



llilnt-aril day of Dtcfinlwr, I 



lucher lenih pan xUen 



ttnth pin (hereof ibell be de4ucEe4 : uid . . . 



rroin ind aAei 
ipgned fhm tnd tiiti tlwsiii 



"The bUowini anicln iapgned fhm uid «n*i the Slit 
of lleeetabar, IK&widualillhgMliarJune, l»^il»ll be 



eonlBR tmm Ihii ilde oT Iha Caps uf Guod Hope, titeft 
Bewlii( BUk." 

" Fmn) end aftec Ihe SOlli of June, IB49. Ibe (bllonlni ir- 
tltlei iliall br adoilnrd u aiiliy (Itt ftom dnty,— lowit: 
AluM. Aiqb».p«, RutniBdy Pllch, Caiuuiile f lowon Cal- 
Hp, Chalk, Coculn Ikdlcui, Cocblaral, CnrlandEr ftwd. 
Crude Ballpern, Giiiery,ailn<ialoiiei,Qsin Anbk,auinBen- 
afil, llofn Plalea r<v lanlene, ridlfo, India Rubber, Junipar 
Berrtei. Lac Dye, Madder, Madder Root, maim b( lured Ivo- 
nr, Huik, Null aid Berrtei ued In if tint, ^uu of all kinda, 
OU of JiinlpB, UpiuiD, Oi and Mber Hurni ind Tipa, Ouick- 
■llrer, Retiwi Borai, Sinun, abellae, Kulpbur, Tin Foil, 
Tin li Malea and ibeeu, Tonotie Shell, Tniinerlc, uinana- 
Aeluicd Kauani and Reeda, VcruMh uaed priicipally In 

aiticle* em ployed ehifHy for dyeing, eirepi Alum, Ccippenu, 
Biihromate of Puloh, Fritiiiale nf Pi4a>b. Cbniniale of Poi- 
aih, and Nllntc of Lead, A^oa Fonit and Tnrtacic Acid* : 



paranpb qnowd aban) Bay i^onla, ud ill uikiM now 
adnfllad to enlir fleeorduLy, oa pnylnialoa rile of dun 
Ihia iwenly perumuDi ad nlorem before Ihe nald SMhot 
June, 1M9, frain and after Ihal dir may be admitted (o eiilf> 

By Ihe uu of Mirth Sd, IRE!, Itac p'ruvialnni of the tOtk 
ind lath elauaei of Ihe Sd lenluB or Ihe atlof July HIb, 
11)39, are nupnWid uiilU the ]u day o( June, IBM. TboH 

lluch^UnvInf xHlinr.Culirni'K^h^, SkkkTor Reap- 
ing llsulia, Seylhea, Spadea, Uhnnli. BqaaiM of Iron or 
Steel, plaled Biui and |»llihed Sleri Saddlery, Coach and 
llarneaa Furniture of all deierlpthwi, Sleeiyarda and Seals 

IVuod dtrewa,) ihirtyper cenlnu ad ralorem i on cDmuum 
llnnrd and japanned Saddlery, of bR deaerlpliona, ten per 
cenlun ad Taloreai : ProvUfi, Ihal aald irtielea ehil I not bo 

able on Ibe mairriil coDittilaiini ilieir chief iilue. If import- 
ed hi an nnmanufacisnd aule?' " On Japanned waira of 
all kinda, on plaled waira of all kinda, andun all maDuCac- 

Pewter, nr Tin'u <^ whTch elllirV at i"ieii/Tr'ii>iri>'a c*^ 

rem; J'rm'ad, 'that ill aiticlo manufutured In whole of 
Sheet, Kud.Iloop.Bidl, or Bu Iron, or of Iron Wire, nr of 
which Bheel, Rod, Hoop, Boll, or Bar Iron, or Iron Wire, 

wlie apeciird, ahhlT pay Ibe name duly per pound Ibtl li 
chBtKeri by Ihia act on Bbepi, Rod, Hoop, Boll, or Bar Iron, 
or on ImB Wire, cf Ihe aaine number, reapecHvely : ^re- 

vidfd, aiaa, thai Ibe aald iaat-nvntionrd raica shall nut be iei« 

' FirHasr'DrriuTiBi^—AirdulIra n«"eKeedin|[ UMI in 
amnunt, are to lie paid in cnali wiltwul diacoanii and "llw 

ii a rnmpnnc'nl part, Iliall be paid In.raah wllhnut diacounl." 
Wiih Ihe abuve nr.irtiiiat», Ihe diiiiea oa all impana am 

Eyible in Ihriw and kIi invnlln, nntil Ihe 3Dih day of June, 
la, when " the dutlea miuirei! in b.- paid by law on inoda, 

An addition of lOperc 

I'nilcd iJiaU'aan anequalliy with Ameikan vei 



roRBioir MONirrs, 

Takn at the Custom Houses, as fixed by Lme or Custom. 

ilnda, tl.Bt. ^re floiin. 



, an eta. Caltmta rupee, 50 eta. Giaa^a pound, 
< dullai, 11,00. Zhiful of .VO^j, 801 (la. Farlnnd 









CpmCBROB OF BA.OB BTAT3I AITS TUKKXTORT Uf TSB ITHTTBD rTA.TBB. 

Kmuienring ua Ihe l.l dy of Uclobe,, IHJO .m,1 r„dm„ ™ Ui„ aOlh day of Bepleaiber, 1831 : Alao, the number «riS- 
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hap^u. 


,. 


„. ..f Ij^.t-: 


ixr 








'iHai""^"" 


ftXr" 


FurligTi 


r.uj. 


" I'l ' 


'r'^'j. 


Maine, 

Stw ilampahiie, 


Hi7io7 


~TO9,7^ 


B^ 


t>IB,17T 




~m 


fl,W9 






148JM» 


109 4.U 


i;760 


111,^ 


7.1BB 
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AM 


DUtriOI. 




MaarachuadU, 


1IW,aD6 


035,117 
4,DB7,a0l 


.XiMfita 




90,M1 


BIS 


9.J« 






NTw-yolk; 


~a,w4S7 


Bhode liLand, 


5fia,[61 


M8JB0 


anii 


':im.4fi5 


S3,04S 








135.009 


Con nettle ut. 


405,006 


4Ha,a7n 


PIO 


409,W3 








Sifsa 


71 W>9 




57,077,417 


"■?« 


B,w9,(ao 


aS^144 


3«,«9I 




"'% 


m',S 


PeTj/KwIa. 


18,184.093 


3,S34;30i 


1,319,411 


5,sl3;" 


BOflM 


3^ 


3,907 


Newoneana, 


4S.097 


Ilalaware, 


ai,BJfi 


34,614 
















Maryland, 


4,Mtt,5n 


S,Td0fiQ6 


ST«,MI 


tfm'fit 


B;e96 




SOS 


Sal™, ' 


■»:i» 


IIIW. of Columbia, 


'iia,flis 


1,407,117 


I3^4.W 


l,Bao,W5 


^'SfS 
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44P 




^m 






4,149,eM 


480 


4,150,471 


»,oie 










NMh Carolina, 


1M,35> 


SM»73 




341140 


\»:m 


9:1s 






9I.TN 


Houih Carulliii, 


IJI3S,IB3 


6,-ajS05 


40,5« 


B,575;aOI 


to,MO 






Wildoboro', 


OmrglB, 


3g9,»40 


^,!)ST,a^.^ 


3,Sfa( 


3,959,S13 


».i>:h 










Ohio, 


!fiM,435 


9,419,883 


1,039 


!),41a,9W 


39,106 






^™r''.1',. 


l?;"? 


0,VI«l,flW 


ia,(BSAi: 


3,BW,45e 


lfl,7fi 1,589 
14,799 


131,779 
1H9 


4.-.J 


4,3M 


New Lnndun, 


!b;S77 
16,913 


Flnrida Tairilmy. 


115,710 




a,wr. 










P,„v,d,nt,. 


HJOO 


Mlrhifan Temlory 
















r^. 


m^j-: 




- ■.!,. .- 


H ■' 




^- 



Airicullure,i47,3B4,4S3-Manuficlu[et, »7,l47.3«+-Prudiiro 
ofthe Foreat, t4,S6li ,477— Produce uf Ifle Bea, (1,6*9,47^— 
(iuldand HUrerCnln, )9.ai«,474— Artlclea not enumerated, 
(715,311— Total, §61,377,057. 

Azsovxrr of TomrAon which entered 

1531 fJTw York, 333,e78^Sow Orleanl, iai,7Ti-Borlon| 

iafiJ74— PhUadelphla, 80,0.'i3— Dallimore, 65,3tV— Charlies- 
Ion, S3,-»(l-Sa¥aT.fish, 3rt,37&-Punlaiid, 33,Mi— New Ded- 
fmd, 33,l6S~)l[ihi]e, 31,960. 



DOU. 50 oi.I, 51 home— Jjatrdea, 99 out, 99 home— *V^ 
Moai, 37 honie-»Vt«*, 9 oul, I homo-i^MU*, 3 out.] 

BR^nUB OOBUKBKOB AXUt If ATX- 
QAnOIr.— The Importa Into «H'al Briiain.in 1688. 

—F.iporlJ, jeB3,na>,00e— of which aiugunl' £9,630.730 waaof 
foieiin and colonial prDdnte. The lonnaie of Ihe Briliab 
Empire, in 1896, »« !j,4«0.500 lona. There were 33,199 
veieeli helonninn to the YWioua porta of Ihe F.mpire, and 
Ut,415meaBodbo)swen«mployed In navipting Iben. 



Ob tlM IWi of talj, IKS, 1 Uw puMd CoBttM* nnilil- 
ln( tke Tirlir,ur RiMi of Oiitin, on impoiUlnlollH Unlled 



Tt pvtieukrly In out lociioo ot tht cwnt 



■rirr Byn*m by II 

rr Iha IhlRy-Anl day ot Dneml 



r,IMS,«i 



■«ch mTViOo, 



■bill Ik d«daelfld \ IWmi nnd 

rnm uV an^r IlK Ifairty-Knl iliiy of DKunbcr, 1839, iiiDlhei 
laotli pari iherHir atMil tw dadiicMd i nd (nm ud ■Iter tM 
Uiiny-dnl dH of DeanliR, 1841, om iBir of Uw mMiw ot 
■uch riusi ihall be deiliiclaJ ; nnd rmm mnd aftei Uw IhlnlMh 

" The ruUoKlai articlea inpnited (him sad lArr itaaSlai 
or DneBiber, I8;S, and unUI the 3Mb of June, 18«> >ha]l be 

bleached Lln"i!^ l"ble Linen,' Linen' .\aiil<ma"aDd Linen 



lkl« alHil be admilted to entry free rnm dal),— to wll : 
AloH, Ainbrr^iit, Bunundy Fllcb, Canioniile Floiven, Cst- 

■pl, Horn Plate* fot Inntorne, Indi|a', India Rubbet, Juniper 
Bernci, Lae Dye, Madder, Madder Roni, nianiifluuind 1*0- 
IT, Hiuk, Null and Beniei need in dwlnf, Kata oT aU kinde, 
Ol) of Juniper, Uplum, Oi and elbn lliinii and Tin, Oalck- 
•iller, Rffliwi Buni, SalRon, 81iellae, Halphai, ^lin Fall, 
Tin in plalei and aheeU, Torloiae abril. Turmeric, nnaiiau- 
nieluicd Elanaai and Reed*, Veienblei uanl prineiully In 
dyelni loil compoainii dyti. Weld, Wuad or rutel^ and all 



1, Aqua 



paramph quoud abora) may opaiaM, aad all aitklaa now 

■dmiited 1o entry freeofdaly, on pajrlnea lea jale of dnif 
liian iwenTy pvr centum id nlonni bflrore llie said 3CXh of 



ing liouki, HcyUiei, Bpiijri, Shovel*, Bquarei of Iron or 
eicel, plued Bnu* and poliihed Sleel Saddlery, Coach aad 
lliuneH Fnmilure of all deacrlpHoDi, Bmlyirda and Bc>l« 
Heania, Bockel Cbiaela, Vleei and Sciewi of Inn, (eallod 
Wood BcrrBi,) Ihiitiper cenluu ad nlottm : on conuBon 
tinned and Japanned Saildleiy, oT oil dHcrlpIione, ten par 
wnluni ad valoTf m '. n->rUiJ. that lald arliclei ihall natb* 
Imponed al a leee rata of duly (ban would bate been cbargpv 
aUeoa the malvrial coiMitulHic tbeir ohief value. If Inipw^ 
ed ill an unman ufbctured itate?* " On Japanned vare* of 
^1 klndl, on plated waree of all kind*, and on all manuhe- 

lem: PrerJiM, 'thai Jl aitklei awnubttuied In whole of 
Sheei, Rod, Honf, B<ili,nr liar Inn, or of Iron Wlir, or of 
whicli miert. Rod, llnnp, IMI, nr Bar Iron, n- Iron Win, 
■hall conntltiitp Uw Kreatefll wdirlit, and which are nol other- 
wiH rpeciflfd, aliall pay the ianw duly per pound [hat la 
charfci) by Ihia act on i!<hret. Rod, lloop,^lt, or Bar Iron, 



duife* 00 all WonlTinn'Ki'aeiurft'iif Wool, or ofwbkh Wool 
Wilh the aborr eirvpiloai, Iha dullea on all Imparu ero 
taU, when "Ihr dullri ixqulrej lo br paid by law on good^ 



lutie* upon Import* ahall be collerttd in ready money.' 
ft^ An addUion uf 10 per cent, will be made to Ihe i 

eptinf, howerer, wrh fbrrlgn irneli u are 



?ui(T>ii i eicepiing, novrerer, auri 
led by Irealy, or bynclof C^mrrt 



roimioK MONinrg, 

Taictn at the Custoim Houses, asjirtd by Lain or Custom. 

l»nco, 33) cu. liiia pagoda, (1,81. 



rlnt or guilder*, 4<l ili. ^nfilur/ , Buitmia and TViitu Hu- 

A*ri<l«elnd Cualni* livrei,UICU. fritial llorln,M CU. 
BrtmfK Aotlar, 7& cu. Bntfot aicca rapee, AO CU. Bmmbm^ 
flirra rupee, 50 cll. C^euta rupee, M Tt«. COmnda pound, 

lale, «I,4S. (^ycue livre, T (i> a dollar. Crn'rU Noriii, 3J 
S9-10OCU. Crwaof )VMoay,f 1,05. Oam.r -ari.. SH «». 
Dmnart lil dollar, (I.On. Mual of AWcj, 801 rla. Fngla^d 
and lr€Um4 pound iieiling, fJjtl). ^Vnici fianr. inj cu. 



U^.«a,4«. Pertifol nil! lea, t1,!M. 



OOMJUUtOB OF BAOS STATU AZTD TSRKITOHT US THBTTH ZTBD STATSk 
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New Orieana, 
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Loutalana, 


.,»,- 


lS,lt35,,'ai 


3,W«,4» 


16,7B(.flB9 


ISI.TTI 


«: 


4,3K1 




leSS 


























Sliclilian Tcnllory 
















ChMloalon, 


13.3M 






IWI, 1 9 1.191 




ao,nJ3pW 











Agrlcu]|ure,a4} ,9ii4,4.'a-Man ufKlute: 
nrihe Fore•^ «j ,9611,477— Produce of 
Uold and flilvei Coin. t9,IM8,474— An 
«ri5,311— Total, (61,877,057. 



»7,M7,364— I'tiHlii 



iae,i74-Philadelphl»,' 80,0.W-B.1iiinoie,' «si45— Chaileit 
ion, M.J90— Sevan nub. 3N,376— Ponlaod, 33,944— .New Deil- 



BA>T nrsiA OOH 



dred nod thirty ve—Ht paiaed Iba Blralla of Sonda, In 1B3I. 
Dutth, 50 out, M home — _f nurfcoa, 99 ou(, 99 home — FMglith. 

BSITUH COKKBBOB AlTD ITAVT- 
OAnOXr—Tbe Impoita Into Or..«. BriUin, In 1898, 
nrn>rdlng In the olBttal ratea of valuation, were £44/e7,ni 
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A TABLG, 

nwwing tlw dii4anc«i, l>]r l}ii> ihorteft mnil route*, between tha itate c>ihU1*, the prineip«1 citiea, and 
the mpitals of Iprrilotiea, reapcctivcly. PropomI bj diroctlon of (lio Pottmaater General, 1831, uid 
HililiKlied bj hia pcrmiwion : To nhich ire added, tlie latitude and longiludo of the novcral placo*. 

Lat. nil North l«n. all Weal ; und ralculntrd for the meridiau of Greenwich, 5' or tnilea Eait of 

Loodon. London ia in North Lnt. 51" 31'. Tlie dialiuicca on aome of the principal rouleifor tiavelloi* 
in die United Btalea, an annexed. 

fiwtuina~«i' iThi' muliiii Anm Bnatnu, 
Han. la Kaw-Vork, Albanr aad BhUIi- 
ki, N.Y^ L-lnrlnaall, Ohki, anil Xrv 
Orlnir, Iiob. via LuM lilaaJ ?niiiiil, 
IhrllwboBlllnfMlwlrteCaiinl, Laki' 
Erir, M' — ' "— -■ — ' ■■- '"-' ' 



Fron Bmtln 10 1'mrldsnCf. R. 1. 4D n. 
Kewpnn, 7D-Blnck liland. Ml— Kiw 
tMia; Conn. IID-Uiwib of Ci. rloer, 
US-Nsw-llavta, IfS— nrM|;rpDn, 17.1- 
Safwalk, lDS-8aad'( Folnl, 1..I.31T- 

m^Pi.ao— H<Hinaiv,aH— .vtHyort 

m. FmnAVv IVr^lnSliinlialuiivUJi. 
•■tIn-nudaiHi rtwr.laillri— TarTTiowii, 
»-«■« 8lua, SA-Slmiry Pi. ?r.—Va-kw 



— Ilrde Park, i*!— (■uluiubiH, tS-ftrd 
HiMk, IN-Caukill, llO-KMbw, 111- 
Klnlirkank, VU^Catjmmnt, 131— ^Ua- 
*«, H4. Frm Alkmmw \a PclieiKciiuly, 
bf Ike liriB Caaal, 30 eiUn ; (br tiK Mo- 
hWk anil lludmi Kail mUjlBI— .\ni- 

^^ FaJIm tv— 'll^laxr, SI 







lilMMIIIlMlIiaiSMSMIillisli 



MlMilMMIMISIJIiMiilSlsMM^ 



MI|ISIMsJMilMiIIIMtleMiMIlJ 



|M||MiillliliMMRiiSMMiM^!r!::!^ 



IIIIIMMMi||£j 



la, 341— PliiiDi 

nifcii. W9— HmckBDn. WO-rurtvliii 

3W— MMdtrpnrt, Ml— l.nckpafl, 33:1- 



I IMIiRce, Olibi, by 
th k ■H'ariylnl.kiid, 
■ -■T-irii 



ggagg!JS5ii5g ■ 



■I ^ riS Se a gyp 5 35^ 



/ab.'JCS. Fmn Avfali lo Utc iroulli or 
ttnMaaniFe river, Ohio, al ilM ■I'airrH 
■okil of Lakr Kric, by Uw Lake, tf46 m. 
IFmn B. to Erff, Peiiii. tO-fk^vi-laiul, 
ISO— [)elII>l^ 390.) Fi 
Ih* Maua», Is Fort 

M ID.— FhI 0L iui _. 

— Daytoa, ItO-ltauilImn, S3D— (Vi 

Oklu rlier, a VcvaT.'lt^LiMtacilie, 1^ 
-BockHn,nT-Ml.Vi'ninn.333-MuMb 
of CuwWitoad ritw, « J— Mmlli at T™- 
lunee riicr, 43>^T<> llH ]HBClh>H oT the 
Mimlialpiil and Okin liwn, ao-Kew 
HaiIrM, SJS-BIc Fralrir, nO-Mualk of 
Afkanaai river, tW«-Ta«pkl»a, ItOG- 
WalDHI llllli, HRJ— Nnirbci, 1170— 
HiMlkorBed river, ISDt—Baloii Rnu^, 
144»-Atiai OrKwii, IMI. Ti.»r n limber 
oTniUaftiiai JlHl>a to Jfiw Orfram be 
ihia nHiH, XaX 

Fmm CrHfaiiafi in Mnnrlllr, Up inp 
Okh) river,] ST iiilleii— IIuHIiiikhi, Ua~ 
GBUIpaaf,lU— Narlella, 377- WI>cElini, 
lS»-¥aiierl«nwD, lai-NlddK^nirn. UH 

— PliutBTih, 4— - -■ 

Oblo and KIn 






IMIiilSialliMIMIIall^ 



ifiilsMMiliiMiiiiiiMaj!::!: 



iliiilMMilMMMIIIsrL! 



IptpjIMIilMtlMMsJ^ 



S||IiIM0|MMSMMI^_^ 



im^mtMunn n^ ^^-■■""' 









(«a Ik* Bvlui 
»,«I-Tianlnn,l 



c,IO— Tianlnn.liFil 

iallKUel.river,«- 

n— BaiNmWB, M. 1. » .. 

fll^NewcaaUe.oalbg Del. 131-.Fnii.„ 
lawa, on tke Cktnpeake, ky Kail Koari, 
U8-Pwira — ■■---- — 




Fotoaiae, auulh Ihim WiwliiuctaB,XilDi. 
FnaD .dUny to Jlhalml. To Troy, 
tar Ibg CkawplBiu caaal, > aiikw-WRti'i^ 
Bid, II— Stillwater, Xt— Panioca. 31— 
ScbuylenrlUe, 3&^tua. Mitri, il»--Fan 
Edward, M-Fnit AlHi, OO-Wlilliliall, 
■"^■'li.HHk'ina, by Uke Vliaiaplalii, 
niwiir>>rat. 111— Bajio llarUir, Its 
— - ■■ - PurlK'iil, 










CbaoitdBin, IW— Si. Jiibiw, L. t'. KU— ■ 
La Prairie, (Iqr Land,) iae—Mintrtal. (by 



i,)S4'— (Qa>.'b«i^l3.) FiouiAl 



in ^a, 9S— Varalnfi Bpilnir 



— MlddJtbury, 



I, Vi. t^wcDid, Mali. M— GmioB, 33— Ni 
ni— VenflioH, 1(M— Barinrin, IK' 
........ p,.B„„, p^ Ana, an— Pnrti 

..jelitaiuna— j;all]Mrf,30Omilr<. 
Urdmkvrk. Maum Falb, 31 ailk«— I.ettlHi«, 3d- 
tCHlua Bay, I4t--5>»e(n rlicr, ITa-Sackctfa Uarl 



VIlMwkli, N. 11.13— Kcene.TO— Wilpak-, to— 
loutb, VO-PoTtramI, 110— Balli, l«l— PratiiiU|<iid 
(on Ijike.llw- 



1 Manari 



31S~.Ca|ie Vliictnl, «U— Ui.n 

,T4-G. Enl'arlKir, iaO-Ci[K Uay, ITl— Cacw Cbarln^ 

rwtiulle, U-Kredy Wind <S— aiinnn'a Cieek.fiO— I>ovet, (Iw land,) «— 

■ "■-Brtdyeville.dii.lKl— S^afoH ■^ imt— Vi .l. i.)iL^v....i,„i.. 

-lUnpton Boads, SSO— .Vir. 

£' P<i(at, »— AnnajHiHa, 31 
•lat Look-wiL lli-Suilll 
in, i&S-UU Pulni (Jnaifiwi, liAI^-iuUabnli river. It 



(MnitmnA, IM— (Mnnlraal, bj ibU niilr, W4.) 

Tma Mtm ymrk In Jifyr/M. Haiidr lloiik, l«-Bame|U lulet, 
311— ElliabBlfe rival, Ht-MUtMt, Ud. 

Fcimi nv(adr(^;a to Akr>lt. Cluawr, "" "" ' -*' " 



.nnilrn, da. TO-Galaea T. do. M-Ki. Jobu'e T. d< 
Point, du. IM— DwU'i irland, ISO— Waiklan Pirini, 
From Bmltimirt n Jfrffntk. North Fiilul, IS- 






Mlai'a Ferry, l«»— Ueatna'* F«ry, I 



IH, 13— N. t 



>d JhvMlm, Uev. BulNvan'a lilud, S— l.lfh 

i,71-lTberLtthlUaiHe,l)3— jaeaaixd. IDI«-< . _ _ . 

!-ti<n rmy^M-Onf Landlaf, at-WUIiaMa- Feny. tlM-.«va<ta, HO. 



TABIiE OF DISTANCES, 

M ■oMJi vmzirozyjLZi mowjit zir Txa virzTJiB statjis. 

Om the eut tide of the Hvdsoa Rirer, hj UrnA* 



Ptom Um 0«tt«nf, In tiM eity of Ne«r York. to^fVrt ITMMiqffMi, 19 mlloi ;_ JbrtaM JUmt, MroM Khig*! Mdfe, nev Fott 



IndepeBdence, 9—14 ; YmJur», 4—16 ; D»M<« #WT|r. 6—94 : TWrfCmm, 7-^1 ; 8mg Smg, 5-36 ; PeeUdU, 11—47 ; jrb*. 
Utt, »-6B; P^fkUeptU, 17— W; (Ar(^tf, Conn., OS ms. :) Fkuukeek, 15—101 ; (to Hmr^rd. Conn., 70:) IMIm*, 7—106; 
CfcrwMU, 8—116 { H%d»»ii. 17—193 ; (to W$ti SUeUridgt^ 90 ; PiXU^MU, 30 : £«*«im» Smrimgt, 96 : llaft^W4,79:) tRmderkmO^ 
15-148; (Landing, 3 nu.:) OtcmMuA, 13—161; ITmI 8UekkrUfe,97 nu. ;) JtaO, »-l63; 7Voy,6— 109; Lmubufhrnrm, 



3-179; 8dkfltiMJfc«.7— 179; JTMic* JVver, »-181 ; BtUm MRU, 15—196; jfryylc, 5-901; JWi £AMr< 6-400, .. 
9—911 ; OUmmU PktU, 9—913; fWC 0«vr|r«, (at tbo head of Lake Georpe, 19 ma. W. of Fort Ann,) 6—991; 
9—993 ; to the Junction of the N. W. and N. E. hnmehea of the Uadion River, 7.— 930 milei. 




Ob the west ride of the H«4fOM Rirer, to Albatty^ hj the rirer; aad IWwi theace by Uuid. 

From Jersey Cily to IMokau 9 mllea; FtH Lm, 8—10 : (5 ms. 8. E. of Raekennck :) 7>)*pe», 11—91 ; Alcdk, 4— 95; 
Warrmj 9—34 ; Stmtf PoiiU, (light-houM,) 6—40 ; FtH Mtmtgmmery^ 5—45 ; Wut Point, near Fort Futnara, 5—50 ; Mh0 
WuUtor, 8—68 ; Jfrnhwrgh, k--4!fi \ MiU0m, 10—70 ; AV« PaUt Lukdkmg. 5— 75> Pattcw, 7—89; lUmdami Credt and Xmg9tm 
£a«4iM^, 8— 90 ; £MpM Credk, (SaugertleflO 10— 100 ; CtetcUU, 10-110: AUum$, 5—115; (J^-MikWJ, 15 me. N. W.r) Cn- 
smekie Umding, 8—193 ; JW» BoAmmt*, 4—197 ; Ccimiw, 3—130 ; OoertUugk Bar, 9—139; MhtMf, 5—144 ; Wti 7Wy, (hv 
land.) 6-150 ; WaUrford, 5—155; Half Moon, 4— IIW; wfaOffiiy* JTU/, 5—164: StiU»at£r, 4—168; Sarmtogn hatOo gromnd, 
3—171 ; B«r^»|r«e>« mcMpMMt, 6—177 ; FoH Miller, 3—180 ; CimkorUnd, 4—184 ; Bdk«r>« fkiU, 6—190 ; Jwmfo UmUmg, 
via Hadley, 14—904 : JVmiM rf the Saeomiagn Jttesr, 5-909 ; J^orH^Eatt Brmnek, 14—993 ; to Joknobmrgk, ap the North-WeH 
or Main Branch of the Hudson River, 19.— 935 miles. 

From New York to Sag Harbor aad Motttaiik« Loag Itkuid. 

Brooklfn, 1; Be4ford,3—i',Jamniea,9~~l3',lRoekmwmf,9:) H<ai{p«C«e^, 9— 99 ; ai^pnmgue,^—49 ; Roekonemmm Pond, 4— S3 ; 
CsrauM*«, 11— 64: fYrr/«, 5-69; Mnrriekot*, 4—73; W^ MiimCM. 6—79; 8kht€0€k,^-JSS ', {8ng Hmrhor, 15 miles:) Smtk 



IfaMpton, 6— 94 ; ^ridlf* ^SMfCm, 7—101 ; EmH Homfion, 6— 107 ; JIfoiilsaJk Point, 15.— 193. 

IJp the Hoiuatoaick Rirer, from towM to town* 

From Sb^ord Point, on Long Island Sound, to Stratford. Conn., 4 miles ; Milford, 4 ; (from Milford to New Haven. 9 
ms.) From MUford to Haniingion, 7 ; Dorkf. 6 ; Jfoiirse, 6 ; ^TnBtawn, 7 ; Soatkkarf, 5 ; Brool^fUU, 5 ; Bridgewat^, 6 ; Xkm 
MUford, 3 ; Kent, 19 ; Skmron. II ; CommaU, 6; CteMsn fWU, 8; Saliokwry, 4 ; AWrt* CkMoa, 7 ; SktMOd, Mass., 7 ; Orss< 
Barrington, 7 : 8t«eJcM|re, 10 ; Zee, 4 ; Lenax, 5 ; PiU^fUU, 5 ; £eit««*orM^A, 6. This is a beautifhf river, and its brnike 
are fertile and well cultivated. It exhibits many pleasant towns and mncn delichtAil scenery. The beautiAil (Ul, at Ca- 
naan, of 60 feet perpendicular, is well worthy the notice of travellers. PittsAeld is 1000 feet above the level of the sen. 
This river affords manufacturers many line mill sites ; It is navifable to Derby, 19 miles, and is about 140 miles in length. 

On both rides of the CoBMectlciit Rirer, from lamg Island Sound to Canada. 

WaiT SiDB. From the mouth of Connecticut River, on Long laland Sound, to Weatlkrook, 9 miles : SsytroeJk, 5—7 ; Clss- 
Ur, 6—13 ; Haddmm, 5—18 ; MiddUtown, 9-97 : WeiktrtfMd, 7—04 ; Hartford, 8—49 ; Windoor, 7— 49 ; SagMd, 9-58 : Wut 
SoringJMd, Mass., 14—79 ; EaHkamptan, 6—78 ; Mbrtkttmptan, 3—81 ; (7 miles N. W, of Amherst College ;) HatfUU, 6-A7 ; 
ITAiUeJevTs— 99 ; DeerJUU, 7—99 : €^ro«^£M, 4—103 ; Bammrdotan, 7—110 ; remon, VU. 5-115 ; Onitford, 4—119 ; Bm lth 
koro\ 3—123; DaouneroUn, 6—198; Putnaw, 5—133: Wutminater, 7—140; Raakingkam, 6-146; aprtngfield, 10— ISG; 
PTssOm^/IoM, 6-169 ; Windoar, 7—109; HarOmad, 7—176; Hartford, 7—183: J^torwiek, &-189; Tkotford, T-196; Alnfte, 
5-901 ; Bradford, 3—909; J^tttkara, 5-914; Rftgata. 11—935 ; AmirC. 6—931 ; Waimfard, 5—936; (>Me*rd, 6-449 ; Lm- 
nenkarg, 9-951 ; OuOdkaU, 8—959; Maidalana, 7—966; Brunatriak. 5-971 ; JITiaMssd, 6-977; Laaungtan, 6-9B3; lo On- 
maan, on the line between Vermont and Lower Canada. 7 — 990 mUes. 

Eait Siob. From Long Island Sound to LysM, 7 miles ; HatUrma, 6—13: Eaat Haddam, 4—17; JViddls Haddmn, 6—43; 
JBsjC /issi^Csa, »-35 ; Ckatkam, 6-^ -. OUatankurg, 5—38; Eaatkarw, 9—40; JEa«( /far^arvf, 5—45; £s«C Windaar, l~4a ; 
Wartkanao Paint, 5-57 ; E^/Uld, 4-61 ; Langmaadam, Mass.. 5— 66; SaringiaU, 5—71 ; Lii4Im0, 6—77; Samtk JSMIm, 5-88; 
HUt««, 6—88 ; Sanderlamd, 10—88 ; Mantagaa, 6—104 ; AWtM«<d» 10—114 ; HindadaU, Jf. H., 7—191 ; CkeatarfUia, 7—198 ; ITsiC. 
mardand, 7—135 ; Wai^oU, 7—149 ; B«Um)«* J(U<«, 6—148 ; OUWMCsvm, 6-154 ; Omram^nt. 6—160 ; C^ndakj 6-166 ; Flsm- 
JleM, 5—171 ; Lekanan, 6—177 ; Hanavar, (Dartmouth College.) 6—183 ; Lkma, 6—180 ; Oafard, 6— 195 ; Purmamt, 6-401 ; 
Asvsrikai, 5—906 ; A«t&,9— 915; Lpaan, (Fails,) 7—999; LUtUtan, 11-933; (90 miles N. W. of the White Mountains:) 
Dalian, 8—941; LancaaUr, 10—951; J>tankMMktrlaind, 6—957: fitrs^M 9-966; Calamkim, 9-975: SCsverdfCswa, 4—979; 
to Hartfard, L. C., 11.-990 mUes. Baybrook is in N. Lat. 41* 18' and W. Lon. IV 94'. Canaan Lat. 45*^ N. and Lon. 71* 33^ W. 

From Boeton to Eastport, Maine* 

From Bssfsn to Lptn, 9: (ftom Lgnm. to JforMsUsd, 5:) fisleshS— 14; Bavarif, 9—16; (OlsncssCsr, Cane Ann. 13:) 
Wankam, 9—18 : HaauUan, 9-90 ; J^swidL 4— 94 ; Rawlaf, 3— 97 ; AVwftwry* 4— 31 ; Jf^nak u nmart, 3-34 ; SaUaknrf, 3-37 ; 
Hamptan FkUa, N. H., 7—44 ; Oreonlmnd, 9— 83 : FsrtsMsnO, 5—58 ; IDavar, 19 :) iitiarf, 7—65 ; FeHk. 4-69 ; Wada, 7—76 } 
JTMiMHudL 8-84 ; ffeaiMtwdk-^M^ 3— 87 , Biidi^rd^ 8-93; Sscs, 9-95: &e»4er««^ Maine, 9-104; ParOmnd, 6— 110{ 
lUsMtttA, 5—115; A*. renMaO, 6—191; J » sss»r f , 7—196; BirwMma, 9-137, (Bowdoln College;) Batk, 8-145; ITesf- 
wicA, »-]47 ; maeaaaat, 7—154 ; SftairMsC, 5-^59 ; AMMsre* 7—166 ; WaUakara*, 10—176 ; frerrsa, 8-184 ; rUsuuCsn, 
6—190; Csaidsa, 19-909 ; LinaabaaUU, 7—909; AbrOpsrt, ^-817 ; Jl«(r«4(, 3-990 ; Praapaet, 6-996 ; Bnakaaart, (on the B. 
aide of FenobscoC River,) 19-938: Orlmnd, 3-MI} MOammrik, 16-957; TWatee, 7—964 ; Aatftecn, 5-960 ; OaUakara\ 
»-975; atamken, 8-963; CkarrffM, 7-490; Ahrrfayf^ 5-993; GshisiMe, 8-301: Janaakara\ 8-909; W, MmtUaa, 
8—317 ; C Mackiaa, 4—391 ; Wkkmg, 13-334; Lakaak, 11—345 ; JCsslJpOTt, 3.-348. (From Ematpaft to Psrry, 6 ; HsWns^ 



Csisa, 6—19 ; Cblai«, (near St. Andrews, N. B.,) 19.— 94.) Em at far t and Lakaek are contiguous towns, near the mouth of the 
River St. Croix, on Passamaquoddy Bay, which connects with the Bay of Fundy, at the N. B. boundnrv of the United 
Sutes. These ports have a noble harbor, and participate largely in foreign and domestic commerce, for which their loca- 



tion is eiceedingly favorable. Population of Eastport, 1890. 1,907 ; 1830, 9,450. PopulaUon of Lubeek. 1890, 1,430; 1830, 
1,535. Eastport is in Lat. 44"* 50' N. ; Long. e7<> W. ; 50 miles 8. W. of St. John, N. B., 60 mUes W. by S. of AnnapoUa, 
or Port Royal, N. S.. and 990 W. by N. from HnllAii. Cape SaMe, the nHMt southern point of Nova Scotia, is in N. Lnt. 
43« 93', and Long. 650 39' W. 

From Roetim to New York* 

FromBsstonto Caaakridga, 3; WaUriawn, 4—7; ITattAcsi, 3—10; WaatanjA-AA ', Sndknrf, 5—19: JIfcrOer**, 10—99; 
jWrCUers*, 5—34 ; Skrawakwrf, 5-39 ; Warcaatar, 6—45 ; (by the turnpike, 39 ;} Samtk Uteaatar^—i/i ; Ckmrltan, 5—57 ; 



atnrkridga, 6—63 ; HaOmnd, 6—69 ; StaMkrd, Conn., 9— 78 : BB||brd Sbringa, S^-80 ; TVUead, 7—87 ; FsniM, 8—95 ; Jfan- 
acjCsrJl-98; Abr^sr^ 7— 105; MidilttBwm, 15—190; AW Aesa, 95-145 ; Mitfard, 9-154; Strmtfard, 5—159; Briibe. 
mK, 4— 163; fkhfidd, 4—167; Oraan f)n««, 6—173 ; JVbnselk, 4—177; Middlaaax, 6—183; Sbnyi»rd, 4—187 : Oraanmtik^ 
5—199; Jlys, N. Y., 5—197 ; JEasC Ckaatar, 10—907 ; Waat fWrsw, 4—911 ; HaHam, 6—917 ; JVW Tark, 7.-994 miles. 

From Boeton to Cape Cod, New Bedford and Naatncket, Mats. 

From Baatam to Darckealar, 3 ',Jflipanaat Bridga, 9-5 ; QaMcy, S-6; rQuMSf F»taC,9{ MSmgkmn, 4—6:) Hapamrd^a Osik.tai 
BMialr«s,9-10; ITsysMaO, 1— II ; {Santk Wt jfma m t k ,^; Mingtan,5-4; EaHBiidg a ma t ar,S~l9i Sautk Bridgamatar, 3—16; 
JWMdbftMV* II— 97; AWBad^brd, li— 41:) Seiteets. 6—17 ; llMevsr, 6-93 ; FssiArsfts, 3-96j DiisAwv, 3— 99 ; Mingalan, 9—31 ; 
PImmhIA, 4— 35 ; AmdvieA. 18— S3 ; BenuCsMs, 19— 65 ; FannsnfA, 4— 69 ; ifardvia, ]<^79 ; OrlsBas, 5— 84 ; JBssOeah 4— 88 ; 
miUUat. 10—98; TVnrs, 6—106; Praoinaatawn, 9 — 115. (From Sandmiak lo Pkknamlk. 19; ITssd** Hala, 4—99; ^ 
tk^pSagard, 9-31 r-J^fkntmekat, 18—49.) Nantucket is in N. LaL 41* 13' to 41« BV, and W. Lon. 69* 56' to 70<' IS'. 

From Boston to Bnrlington, Yt., Tin Montpelier. 



From BsfCsa to JlfM</ard. 5 ; Wakum, 5—10; BMHiaftm, 3— 13 ; Billariaa, 6—19; CMsM^^rd, 4— 99 ; TWsAmv*, 5-48 ; 
Dtuutakla, N. II., 5—33 ; JVs«*ua FlUag*, 4—37 ; MarrinMck, 5—49 ; Jtntkarat, 6— 48 ; Mamnt Vamam, 3—51; JVe a s M t s w a , 
19—63: HiUakara', 9—79; Waakingien, 7—79; Laaaater, 7—86; Ctaraaumt, 10— 96 ; ITindMr, Vt., 9—105; Waadataek, 
4—109: Bernard, 8—117 ; Raaaltan, 8—195; Randalpk, 10—135; Braak0ald,i 144; ffrtOieBUtovn, 4—148 ; Berrs, 5—193 ; 
JVeatesNsr, 7—160 ; JIferitowa, 6—166 ; Watarkura, 7—173 : Bsltoa, 7—160 ; kit km and , 5—165 ; Ifinslen, 5—190 ; Bnrliaflsn, 
10.-«». Burlington is in L«t. 44«9B'N. Lon. 73« 15' W. 

From Brantwiek to Bangor, Maine* 



From BmaMsidk to TWskaa^ 9 ; B wnds rfa A e si, 7— 9 ; LUeh/UU, 6—15; Oerdiasr. 7—99 ; I fcfl swi H , 7-4» ; .fnfusfa, 3-39 ; 
raaaalkara\ 6-38 : Hmrlam, 13-^1; Fairfkz,^-^', Unitf, 14-418; KingaaiUa, 6-74; XXsasnC, 6-80 ; Jiflmkmrgk, ^ ^ 
Aavdm, 9-98; B«mgar, 6.— 104. 

On tke Kennekeek Rirer, in Maine. 

From Paini Papkmm to Pkipakmrgk, (by land.) 7 miles ; BsO, 5-19; 7Vf«*a«. via Branawiek, (8) 



Paini Paakmm to Pkimakmrgk, (by land.) 7 miles ; BaO, 5-19; 7Vf«*a«. via Branawiek, (8) 14-96: BswdsteJhnn, 
Mdhnend, 5-^: Oardwsr, 7—46 ; BUImmU, 4— 50 ; Jiugmatm, (at the head of navintlon,) 3— S3 ; «dn«y, 10-63; 
Bs, 8-71; A^Ud, 6—77; Blaaa^Md, 7-M; J^^rridgtwaek, 10-94; Simrka, 6-100; ^ftissn, 5-106; E mh d wm , 



e— m ; to JMMSsWad Laka, 51.— 169 mUea. 

On the Pen o > 9eot Rirer, in Maine. 

From OaaHna, on the east side of Penobscot Bay, In Lat. 44* 94' N., Long. 67* 55' W., and 8 milee 8. B. of the town at 
PnndhecoL to Batfkat, aeroas the bay, W. by N., U mttee. From Batfiut to Praapaat, (by land.) 11 : JVanMrt, l9-m { 
Hamfim, 7-98; Beivw,6-34; OrM«, 11— 45; «M«a ^ Plaaaamt Rivar, 95—70; Is t*s mamtk ^ tka Rimar Ma tta wam k aaf, 
30.— 100 nUlea. Bamgar, at the head of ship navigation on this river. Is more than 50 miles above the entrance of Pttnob> 
aeot Bay. It Is n vnry nisnsant town, and its commerce Is rapidly Inersnsinf. Population, in 1810, 850 ) 1930, 9,869) nai 
la uS; 9,199. N.Ui.44*41')Loai.0B'9S'W. 



